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(¡UVE DE LOS TEMAS. 



llave you the bread?— Yes, sir, I have the bread.— Have you my br#ad?— 
I have your bread.— Have you the meat?— I have the meat.— Have you your 
meat?— I have my meat.— Have you the salt? — I have the salt.— Have you my 
salt?— I have your salt.— Have you the sugar?— I have the sugar.— Have you your 
sugar?— I have my sugar.— Have you the water?— I have the water.— Have you 
your water?— I have my water.— Which paper have you?— I have.my paper.— 
Which table have you?— I have my table.— Have you my table?— I have your 
table. 

». 

Which sugar have you?— I have your sugar.— Which salt have you?— 1 have 
my salt.— Have you my meat?— I have your meat.— Which breaa have you? 
— I have my bread.— Which water have you?— I have your water.— Have you 
tbe jgood hat?— Yes, sir, I have it.— Have you the bad table?— I have it not.— 
Which knife have you?— I have your beautiful knife.— Have you my ugly paper? 
—I have it.— Have you my" fine meat?— 1 have it not.— Whicn meat have you?— 
I have my fine meat.— Have you my oíd bread?- 1 have it not.— Have you my 
fine water?— I have it.— Have you my fine horse?— I have it.— Which dog have 
you?— I have your pretty dog.— Have you my table?— I have it not.—Have you 
your stocking?— I have it not. 

Have you my silver fork?— No, sir, I have it not.— Which pen have you?— 
I have your fine golden pen.— Have you the gold?— I have the gold.— Have you 
thesilver?— I have the amber.— Which crystal have you?— I have the good crys- 
tal.— Have you the steel?— I have the steel.— Which alabaster have you?— I have 
my good alabaster.- Have you the amber table?— I have the amber table.— Have 

Íou the alabaster dog? — I nave the alabaster dog.— Have you the crystal pen?— 
have the crystal pen. — Have you the steel pen?— I have the steel pen.— Which 
pen have you?— I nave the crystal pen.— Have you the crystal dog?— I have the 
silver dog.— Have you the silver fork?— I have the silver fork.— Have you my 
gold fork?— I have your gold fork. 

é. 

Which dog have vea?— I have your pretty dog.— Have you my wooden ta- 
ble?— I have it not.—Have you your thread stocking?— I have it not.— Which 
stocking have you?— I have my silk stocking.— Wnich hat have you?— I have 
your fine paper hat.— Have you my straw hat?— I have it qot.— Which stocking 
llave you?— I have the worsted stocking.— Which shoe have you?— I have the 
leather shoe.— Have you the wooden funr— I have it.— Which boot have you?— I 
have the pretty leather boot.— Which money have you?— I have your good mo- 
ney,— Have you my fine silk bonnet?— No, sir, I bavtit n«t. 
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6 temaí 5, 6 7y8. 

A. 

Have you my gold ribbon?— I have it not.— Have you any thing? — I have 
nothing.— Have you my steel pen?— I have ít not.— Which pen have you?— I 
have my good silver peo.— What have you?— I have nothing.— Have you my 
steel or my silver pen?— I have you r steel pen.— Have you the rlolh coat?— 
1 have it.— Have you my soap?— I have it not.— Have you my candlestíck?— I 
have it not.— What candleslick have you?— I have my golden candlestíck — 
Have you my striug?— I have it not.— Have you my good wine?— I have il not. 
—Have you the good or bad cream?— I have the good.— Have you that book.— I 
have it not.— Have you that meat?— I have it.— Have you any thing good?— I 
have nothing good.— What have you pretty? (What pretty thing have you?)— 
I have the pretty gold band.— Have you any thing ugly?— I have nothing ugly; 
I have sorhething fine.— What fine thing have you?— I nave the fine dog.— Have 

ou your crystal pen?— I have my ámber táble.— I have my alabaster knife.— 

ave you my alabaster fork?- I have your alabaster fork. 






e. 



Have you the bishop's ring?— I have the bishop's ring.— Have you the king's 
coach?— 1 have the king's coach.— Have you the king's crown?— I have the king's 
crown.— Have you the bishop's palace?— I have the bishop'spalace.— Have you 
my ring or the bishop's?— I have tne bishop's.— Have you my sceptre or the king's? 
—I have the king's.— Have you your crown or the kmg's?— I have the king's.— 
Which ribbon havé you?— I have the mother's.— Which soap have you?— I have 
the neighbour's.— Have you the neighbour's dog or the taiior's?— I have . the 
taiior's. — Which string have you?— I nave the mother's.— Have you your cream 
or the mother's.— I have the mother's.— Which water ha^e you?— I have the 
baker's.— What fine thing have you?— I have the neighbour's fine dog. 

*. 

Have you my teaor my coffee?— I have your coffee.— Which checse have 
you?— ¡have the taiior's. good Gheese.— Have you any thing handsome Or ugly? 
I have something handsome.— What oíd thing nave you?— I nave the oíd cheese. 
— Are you hungry?— 1 aoi not hungry. — Are you thirsty?— 1 am not thirsty. 
Are you hungry or thirsty?— I am hungry.— Which book have you?— I have the 
neighbour's good book.— Have you my bread or the baker's?— I have" the ba- 
kers.— Have you your coat or the taiior's?— I have the taiior's.— Which fork have 
you?— I have the mother's.— Which spoon have you?— I have the sister's.— 
nave you the neighbour's wooden candleslick?— I have it not.— Which shoe have 
you?— I have the sister's lealher shoe.— Which boot have you?— I have my 
fine leather boot.— Have you my horse or the baker's?— 1 have thfr baker's.-^- 
Whichstocking have you?— I have the sister's siljc stocking.— Have you üiy silver 
knife?— I have it not.— What have you?— I have nothing. 

6. 

Have you your thimble or the taiior's?— I have neither mine ñor the 
taiior's.— which stick have you?— I have my brolher's.— Have you my pin or my 
sister's?— -I have neither yours nor your sister's; I have your mother s.— Have 
you your needle or mine?— I have neither yours ñor mine.-^Which needleñave 
you?— I have your aunt's.— Are you hungry or thirsty?-*-! am neither hungry 
ñor thirsty.— Have you my meat or my friend's?— 1 have neither yours ñor your 
friend's; I have mine.— Are you sleepy?— I am sléepy.— Are you warm?— 4 am 
not warm.— Are you cold?— i am not cold.— Are yott warm or colé?— I am nei- 
ther warm ñor cold. —Are you afraid?— I am not af raid. —Have you the mer- 
chante shoe or yours?— I .have the merchante.— Have you my pencil?— I have 
not yours; I have your boy's. 



» 



temas 9, 10 t .H y 42. 7 

s. 

Have you my watch?— I have not your watch; I Lave your purse.— Which 
key have you?— I have the watch-key.— Have you my woollen cap or my sis-r 
ter's?— I have neither yours ñor yoúr sister's; I have my mother's.— Have you 
my friend's chocolate?— 1 have it not.— Which boot have you?— I have your 
shoemaker's.— Have you any thing pretty?— 1 have nolhing pretty.— What fine 
thing have you?— I have my sisters fine horse.— Which house have you?— I have 
the fine house Have you the merchante purse or the tailor's?— I have nei- 
ther the merchante ñor the tailor's; I have my friend's.— Have you my spoon or 
my fork?— I have neither your spoon ñor your fork; I have vour gun. — Have you 
my golden string?— I have not your golden string; I have the silver thimble.— 
Are you sleepy or afraid?— I am neither sieepy ñor afraid; I ara hungry. 

iO. 

I have neither your umbrella ñor the Englishmaa's.— Have you my soup?— 
1 have ilnot.— Which soup have you?— I have my sisler's.— Have you my cork- 
screw or the carpenter's?— I have neither yours ñor the carpenter's.— Which 
have you? — I have my father's.— Have you your ink or my sister's?— I have 
neither mine ñor your sister's.— Which ink have you?— I have my own.— 
Have I your honey?— You have it not.— Have I ^ our collón or the merchante? 
—You have the merchant's.— Which nail have 1?— You have my carpenter's.— 
Which soup have I?— You have my mother's.— Have I your sisters?— You have it 
not.— Am I warm?— You are not warra.— Am 1 warm or cold?— You are neither 
warm ner cold. — Am l hungry or thirsly?— You are neither hungry ñor thirsly.— 
Am I afraid?— You are not afraid.— You are neither afraid ñor ashamed.— Have I 
any thing good?— You have nothing good.— What have l?— You have nothing.— 
Have I vour spoon or the captain's?— You have neither mine ñor the captain's. 
— Whicn have I?— You have your own. 

It. 

Have I my beer or the captain's?— You have neither yours ñor the captain's; 
you have your brother's.— Have 1 the Frenchman's biscuit or the Englishman's? 
—You have neither the Frenchman's ñor the Englishman's.— Have I any thing 
good or bad?— You have neither any thing good qor bad; you have somethingfine. 
— What fine thing have I?— You nave the Frenchman's fine umbrella. — Have 
I my beef or the cook's?— You have Ibe cook's.— Have I your mutton or the 
merchant's?— You have neither mine ñor the merchanl's; you have your cook's. 
— Which butter have you?— 1 have my merchant's.— Have I the tailor's button 
or the shoemaker's?— You have neither the tailor's ñor the shoemaker's.— Have 
i the Englishman's fine or ugly dog?— You have the fine one.— Have 1 the tailor's 
good button?— You have the bad one.— Have you my mother's fine silver fork? 
—I have it. 

i». 

Am Iright?— You are right.— Am I wrong?— You are not wrong.— Am I right 
or wrong?— You are neither right ñor wrong; you are afraid.— You are not sleepy. 
—You are neither warm ñor cold; you are ashamed.— Have 1 your meat? 
—You have it not.— Háve you it (Have you got it)?— I have it not.— Have 
you the Englishman's tea?— I have it not.— Have 1 it?-*You have it not.-r 
Have you my t>oy's pretty knife?— I have it not.— Which chocolate have you? 
— 1 have the Frenchman's— Have voumy watch?— Which?— The fine one.— I nave 
it.— Have you the pretty or ugíy key?— I have the prelty one.— Which pen 
hacve you?— I have my $ood aunt's pretty gold pen.— Have you my clolh or 
silk bonnet?— I have neither your cloth ñor silk bonnet; I have your straW 
one.— Which house have I?— You have my good mother's.— Have I your money?— 
You have your own. 
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8 TEMAS 13, 14, 15, 16 Y 17. 

18. 

Who has my purse?— -The man has it.— Has he my bottle?— He has it not.— 
Who has my daugbter's book?— The young man has it.— Has heher gown?— He 
has it not.— What has he?— He has nothing good.— Have you the young lady's 
trunk?— I have it not.— Have I your candle or the captain's?— You have uot 
mine; you have your own— Has Ihc woman the peasant's bag?— She has itnot.— 
Whathasshe?— Shehasmy sister's chickcn.— Who has the youth's pen?— My sis- 
ter has it.— Has my sister the ink?— She has it not.— Is your friend hungry?— He 
is not hungry.— Is he thirstv?— He is not thirsty.— Is he hungry or tnirsty?— 
He is neither hungry northirsly.—Is tbe young lady cold?— She is not cold.— 
Is she cold or warm?— She is neither cold ñor warm; she is sleepy.— Is my sis- 
ter right?— She is not wrong.— Is she right or wrong?— She is neither wrong 
ñor right. — Is she afraid or asna med?— She is neither afraid ñor ashamed; she is 
hungry. 

i4. . 

Have you the young lady's trunk?— I have not hers; I have her mother's.— 
Have I your candle or the captain's?— You have neither mine ñor bis.— Who has 
the youth's pen?— His sister has it.— Has his sister bis ink?— She has not bis; 
she has her own.— Have I the tailor's good or bad button?— You have the 
bad one.— Have you my mother's fine silver fork or her ugly one?— I have 
the fine one.— Has your sister my nut?— She has it not.— Has your mother got it? 
—She has it.-Who has the cook's rice?— Uis daughter has it.-uasshehis chicken? 
—She has it not.— Has the young man my bird?— He has it not.— Has your 
son got it?— He has it.— What has the captain's son?— He has his father's fine 
ship.-Has he,his boat?— He has it not.— Who has your servante broom? — The 
girí has it.— Has she his shoe?— She has it not.— Who has it?— His boy has it.— 
What has his sister? — She has neither hisbroom ñor his shoe; shehashiswaistcoat. 

1*. 

Have I your young lady's nul?— You have itnot.— Have I her brother's?— Yon 
have it not.— Have I hers or her brother's?— -You have neither his ñor hers; you 
have your own.— Which nut have I?— You have your boy's.— Have you his ¿un 
or hers?— I heve neither his ñor hers; I have yours.— Has any body my watch? 
—Nobody has your watch.— H^s any body my beer?— Nobody has it.— Who has 
the captain's biscuit?— Somebody has it.— Who has his ship? — Nobody has her- 
ís any body wrong?— Nobody is wrong.— Who is right?— Nobody is right.— Isany 
body hungry?— Nobody is hungry. 

te. 

Has the Englishman auy^thing?— He has nothing.— Wbat has the Frenchmant 
—He has the gun.— Which gun has he?— He has his own.— What has your mo- 
ther?— She has the needle.— Which needle has she?— She has her own.— Has she 
her son's coal?— She has not his coal; she has his hat.— Has she his pocket-book 
or hers?— She has neither his ñor hers.— Which has she?— She has mine.— Which 
candle has your servant?-rHe has my brother's— Has he his horse?— He has it 
not.— Has he his beef or his mutton?— He has neither his beef ñor his mutton.— 
Has he his meat or his soup?— He has neither his meat ñor his soup.— What has 
he?— He has his beer.— Have I your salt or your butter?— You have neither my 
salt ñor my butter.— What have I?— You have your neighbour'sgood cheese. 

i*. 

Has the peasant my money?— He has it not.— Has the merchant got it?— He 
has it not.— Who has it?— Nobody has it.— Has .your son any thing good?— He 
has nothing good.— What has he ugly?— He has nothing ugly.— Has the shoe- 
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maker his shoe or the tailor's?— He has his own.— Who has the Frenchman's good 
coffee?— The raerchant has it.— Has be it?— Yes, 9ir, he has it.— Are you afraid 
or ashamed?— I am neitber afraid ñor ashamed; I am ihirsty. — Who has the 
broom?— The maid-servant has it.— Has she the rice?— She has it not.— Who has 
it?— The woman-cook has it.— Has the woman-cook the meat?— - She has it not. 
—Who has my boot?— The servant has it.— Which servant has it?— Yours. 

IS. 

Has yoar male-cousin my watch?— My male-cousin has it not, but my feroale- 
cousin has it.— Has she the watch or the key?— She has not the watch, bot its key . 
— What has that horse?— It has its shoe.— What has that ass?— It has its hay.— 
Has it its hay?— It has its own.— Have you the horse's shoe or its hay?— I have 
neither its shoe (4) ñor its hay.— What has your cook'swiíe?— She hasher purse. 
— Whichglove has the foreigner?— He has his wife's.— Has thesailor my looking- 
glass?— He has it not.— Have you this pistol or that?— I have this. — Have yon 
this ink or thal?— I have neither this ñor that. — Has your brother this pen or 
that?— He has neither this ñor that.— Which pen has he?— He has his own. 

i*. 

Which mattress have you?— J have the sai lor's.— Have you his góod beer 
or his fine ($) meat?— I have neither (3) theformer ñor the latter. — Has the sailor 
this bird or that?— He has not this, but that.— Which butter has the woman?— She 
has that which you have.— Has the young lady my gold or silver pen?— She has 
neither your gold ñor your silver pen, but she has your steel pen.— Have I your 
waistcoator your brother's?— You have neither mine ñor my Drother's.— Which 
chicken has your boy?— He has the peasant's.— Has the peasant this chicken or that? 
—He has not this, but that.— Who has your aunt's gown?— Her daughter has it. 
—Has her daughler her trunk?— She has not her trnnk, but her thimble.— Which 
nut has your mother?— She has her daughter's.— Has the captain his ship or the 
Frenchman's?- He has neither his ñor the Frenchman's .—Which has he?— He has 
his friend's.— Has he the boat which you have?— He,has it not. - 

«O. 

Have yon this note or that?— I have this.— Has your taiior this needle or 
that?— Helas that.— Have I this fork or tbat?-*-You have Ibis* but not that— Are 
you cold or warm?— I am neither cold ñor warm, but I am thirsty.— ls your 
friend afraid or ashamed?— He is neither afraid ñor ashamed, but he ís sleepy.— 
Who is wrong?— Your friend is wrong.— Has any one my umbrella?— No one has 
it.— Is any one ashamed?— No one is ashamed, but my friend is hungry.— Which 
bag have you?— 1 have that which the peasant has.— Which horse has your 
brother?— He has the one which I have.— Have you your ox or the peasanvs?^- 
I have neither mine ñor the peasant's.— Has your son theglove which I have?— He 
has mol the one which you have, but the one which his sister has.— Have you the 
thread or the worsted stocking?— I have neither the thread ñor the worsted 
stocking, but I have the sílk- stocking.— Have you the chocolate which the 
Englishman has?— I have not that which the Engtishman has, but that which the 
Frenehman has.— Which umbrella have you?— I have my own. 



(i) Como se habta del caballo basta decir «• »ho*. 

(» BtautifUl, es bello; hermoso, es fine. HancUomt, califica lo que es sorprenderte, notable, 7 noble á la Te*. **"*- 
t)h se dice de lo que reúne las cualidades de pequeño, regular, graefoso 7 delicado. Se admira l oquees, handtom r, se jlaba 
lo que es, prttty. Los árboles snn.Jtafuftoms; las flores son, prttty. Bn algún modo equtvatenr t uuestias palabras, nórmese, 
(á veces buen mozo;, lindo ó bonito.— Un hombre puede ser, handtomt; 7 una mujer, pretty; sin que ninguno de ellos 
-«eésji «na espresion inteligente: pues que bandeóme 7 prstty Implics» meramente regularidad, peso de ñinga» modo inclu- 
ye» ta Idea de espresion ó bailesa, si bien no debe entenderán por este que necesariamente la ©adujen. 

(f) Como se habla de objetos que no están á la Tieta, no puede decine ntitkrr thi» ñor Iba*. 

í 
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10 fíiuf 22, 33 24y2S* 

»•• 

Is your son right or wrong?— He is neither right ñor wrong.— Has the 
Frenchman any thing good or bad?— He has neither any thing good ñor bad, 
but he has something pretty.— What has he pretty?— (Wlíat pretty thing has he?)— 
He has the pretty chicleen.— Has he the good biscuit? — He has it not, but his good 
neighbour has it— Have you my books?— No, Sir, I have not your books.— 
Have l your bottles? — You nave my boltles. — Have I your pretty steel pens?— You 
have not my pretty steel pens.— Which pocket-boofcs have I?— You have your 
friends' pretty pocket-booTks— Has the sailor the good pistols? — He has not the 

food pistols. but the good ships.— Who has the tailor's good needles?— Nobody 
as his needles, but somebody has his One leather boots. 

««. 

Has the Englishman's boy mygood looking-gla?ses?— He has not your good 
looking-glasses, but your good umbrellas.— Has the shoemaker my lealner shoes? 
—He has your leather shoes.— What has the captain?— He has his good sailors. — 
Who has the fine gold watches?— Nobody has the fine gold watches, but somebody 
has your fine pencils.— Has your neighbour the trees?— He has not the trees but 
he has your fine boxes.— Has your tailor my fine gold buttons?— He has not your 
fine gold buttons, but your fine gold threads.— What has your sister?— She has 
ber fine nuts .— Das the sailor my sticks or my guns?— He has neither your sticks 
ñor your guns.— Who has my asses' hay?— Nobody has it. 

*S. 

W T hich houses has your mother?— She has her children's fine houses,— 
Which gardens has the Englishman?— He has the fine gardens.— What has your 
boy?— He has his pretty knives.— Which servants has the Frenchman?— He has 
good servants.— What has the merchant?— He has our pretty chests.— What 
has the baker.— He has our fine loaves.— Has he our horses or our as<es?— He 
has neither our horses ñor our asses, but he has our fine sheaves.— Has the car- 
penter hiswooden tables?— Hehasnolhiswooden tables, but hisiron hammers. 
—Which wolves has the foreignei?— He has our friendo* wolves.— Which bis- 
cuits has he?— He has his friend's bisenits.— Has our friese our fine forkfc?— He 
has not our fine forks.— Which has he?— He has his merchants' iiltleíorks (3). 

94. 

Wbich broomshas your servant?— He has thebrooms of his good merchants.— 
Have you the bag whicn my servant has?— I have not the ba$ which your servant 
has.— Have you the chicken which my cook has, or that which thepeasant has? 
— t have neither that which your cook has, ñor that which the peasant has.— Is 
the peasant hungry or thirsty?— He is neither hungry ñor thirsty.— Has your bro- 
ther the spoon which I have or that which you have?— He has neither'fthatwhkh 
you have, ñor that which I have.— Which spoon has she?— She has her neigh- 
bour's.— Has your female neighbour our merchante' small spoons?— She ñas 
not their small .spoons, but their gold candlesticks.— Have you those birds?— 
I have not those birds.— I have not those birds, but those pretty chickens.— Has 
the man this note or that?— He has neither this ñor that.— Has he your book or 
your friend's?— He has neither mine ñor my fricnd's; he has his own. 



(9) Litth, carece de'dtaenaion de tanaSo, tmall, caree* de eatenaion de auperfieie: vn grano' de arena, ce Httkpm* 
letra chica, ea tmalLTiUt*, »e derita del mjob íyf «tael, Hgetapordoa © parte; mmU, de imanl, delgado: UttUm el «plei- 
to á »fy ó grtat\ tmall i Icrgt. 
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Have you these ór those flowers?— I havc neither these ñor Ihose.— Have 
yon the looking-glassea Avhich I have?— I have not those which you have, but 
those your brother has.— Has your aunt your biscuit&or mine?— She has neither 
yours Dor mine. — Which biseuits has she?— She has her own. — Which asses has 
your friend?— He has those which 1 have.— Has your sister my notes or hers? 
— She has neither yours ñor hers, but she has those the captain's mother has. 
-^Have l your shoes or the tailors'?— You have neither the former ñor thelatter. 
— Which box has the man?— H$ has ours.— Has he our paper?— He has it not.— 
Have you our works or the foreigners'? — I have not yours, bul theirs. — Has your 
carpenter our nails or our children's?— He has neither ours ñor our children's.— 
Which hammers has he?— He has his good iron hammers.— Has any one the ships 
the French have?— No one has those the French ,bave, but some one has those 
the English have. 

»•• 

Who has the cook's birds?— Nobody has his bírds, but some body has his 
meat.— Who has his butter?— His daughter has it.— Who has his cheese?— His 
wife has it.— Who has his oíd gun?— The Spaniard has it.— Have I that 
peasant's bag?— You have not his bag, but his corn.— Which guns has the 
Germán?— He has those which you have. — Which pencils has he?— He has those 
his oíd merchants have.— Have you any thing good or bad?— I have nothing good 
ñor bad, but something fine.— What have you fine?— {What fine thing have vou)? 
—I have our cooks' fine oxen. — Which urabrellas have the Italians?— They nave 
their friends'. — Is the merchante son hungry?— He isnot hungry, but thirsty.—r 
Has he our books?— He has not ours, but those which his neighbour has. • 

Have you my fine pocket-books?— I have them.— Have you theTurks' fine 
horses?— I have them not.— Which candlesticks have you?— I have those which 
ihe English have. — Who has my fine flow ers?^-My daughters have them.— 
Which spoons have you?— I have those which your friends have.— Have I your 
good guns?— You have them not, but your neighbouis have them.-r-Have you my 
pretty jewels or my sister's?— I have neither yours ñor your sister's but my 
own.— Has the Italian our pretty gloves?— He has them not.— Who has them?— 
The Turk has them.— Has the tailor our waistcoats or our frieníds'?— He has nei- 
ther ours ñor our frienaV.— Which coats has he?— He has those which the 
Germans have.— Which dogs have you?— I have those which my neighbours have. 
— Have the sailors our fine mattresses?— They have them not.— Have the .cooks 
got them?— They have them.— Has the captain your books?— He has them 
not. — Have I them?— You have them.— You nave them not.— Has the Italian got 
them?— He has them. — Have the Tuiks our oíd guns?— They have them not.— 
Have the Spaniards got them? — They have them.— Has the Germán the pretty 
umbrellas?— He has them.— Has he them ¡Has he got them)?— Yes, Sir, he 
fras them. 

flave you any (4) soap?— I have some soap.— Has your brolher any wood?— He. 

(4) ¿or mas gráfica se ha preferido en la gramática con respecto al «orne y al any, la regla común, diciendo que «orne 
sirve paro la afirmativa y airo para la interrogativa 7 negativa. Esta regla coincide en la mayor parte de loa caso* 
eo* la verdadera* En las oraciones afirmativas el atributo no es término general; la vos liquido designa i todos los líquidos 
del universo; es nn término completamente general; sin embargo, bagase uso de esta palabra como atributo de «na irás* 
a4«pa*iva, y se le verá perder su generalidad. Si digo el vinja es liquido, no quiero decir que el vino sea aceite, agua, 
nesgarlo ni alcohol: la voz liquido tan general en otros casos, se particulariza cuando es el atributo de esa frase afirmativa 
basta tt estremo de nd designar mas liquidó que el vino/Tor el contrario, el atributo de una frase negativa es término com- 
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has no wood.— Haye I any mutton?— You have no mutton, but you have some 
beef (5). Have your friends any money?— They have some money.— Have they any 
milk?— They have no milk, but they have some excellent butter.— Have I any 
wood?— You have no wood, but you have some coals.— Who has the fine, birds 
which the English have?— Their friends have them.— Who has the $ood biscuits? 
-—The saitorshave them.— Have they our pocket-books?— Yes, Sir, they have 
them.— What have the Italians (What have the Italians got)?— Thev have some 
good pictures.— What have the Spaniards?— They have some fine asses.— 
What nave the GermansT— They have some excellent corn.— Has the merchant 
any cloth?— He has no.clotb, but some pretty stockings.— Have tbe English any 
stlver?— They have no silver, but they nave some excellent i ron. 

*9. 

Have you any good coffee?— I have no good coffee, but some excellent wine.— 
Has the merchant any good books?— He has some good books.— Has the young man 
any milk?— He has no milk, but some excellent chocolate. — Have the Frenen any 

food gloves?— They have some excelleut gloves.— Have they any /birds?— They 
aveno birds, but they have some pretty jewels. — Have you any friends?— I have 
some friends.— Have your friends any fetrawberries?— They have some strawberries. 
—Have they any ink?— They have some ink.— Have the shoemakers any good 
shoes?— They have no -good shoes, but some excellent leather.— Have the tailors 
any good waislcoats?— They have no good waistcoats, but some excellent cloth. 
— H ive the Russians any thing good?— They have something good.— What have 
they good?— They have some go>d oxen.— Has any one my smaH combs?— No one 
has them.— Who has ths peasants* fine chickens?— Your cooks have them.— What 
have the bakers?— Théy have some excellent bread.— Have your friends any oíd 
wine? — They have no oíd wine, but some good milk. 



Has any body your golden candlesticks?— Nobódy has them. —Has thepainter 
any umbrellas?— He has no umbrellas, but he has some beautíful pictures.— Has 
he thé pictures which the FrenChhave or those which the Italians nave?— He has 
neither the former ñor the latter.— Which has he?— He has those his good friends 
have.— Which-ships have the Germans?— The Germans have no ships.— Have yon 
any sal t?— I have some.— Have you any coffee? — I have not any.— Have you any 
good wine?— I have some good wine.— Have you any good cloth?— I have no 
good cloth, but some good paper.— Have I any good sugar?— You have not 
any good sugar.— Has the man any good honey?— He has some.— Has he any 
good cheese?— He ha» not any (fie has none). 

SI. 

What hay has. the horse?— He has some good hay.^-What leather has the 
shoemaker?— He has some excellent leather.— Have you any jewels?— I bave not 



pletamente general. Si yo digo *l pan no es liquido, afirmo que el pan no es ni vino, ni aceite, ni alcohol, ni ninguna otra 
eiase de liquido. Lo mismo sucedería con la frase interrogativa ¿esHiquido el pan? por medio de la cual manifestaría mi de- 
seo de averiguar si era alguno de todos los líquidos del mundo. Estas consideraciones pondrán en estado de comprender 
porque el any debe forzosamente usarse en ¡frases positiva*: pues any es la voz general y «orne es la particular. Por ejem- 
plo: «orna houte i» more eonvenitnt than thi$, significa algunas casas son mas cómodas que esta; y any houte i» mor» 
eanvtnient than (Ata, que cualquiera casa es mas cómoda que esta: por consiguiente debe establecerse que tome designa cierta 
cantidad colectiva ó individual, y any cualquier cantidad que se quiera. Por lo espuesto se ve queso usa de any en los casos 
de incertidumbre; y.por(consiguiente se emplea generalmente en las interrogaciones. Por ejemplo: Tiene V. avena? have yon 
any oatt? l¡ío, señor , ; peYo tengo cebada. No, Sfrjbut I han» toma bartey. Bl que preguntase baila en Vi incertidumbre: el que 
responde está cierto de lo que dice. También se usa de any después de if y otras muebas palabras que espresan le incer- 
tidumbre, como: Si veo pájaros en mi campo, los mataré, If I sea any bird» in my fietdtf wifl JÑH them—fSome y any t cor* 
responden en muchas ocasionas al en francés.) 

(»), La carne de ternera que se sirve á la mesa, se llamar **•*, la de res mayor ó de vaca, beef; la de carnero (, **«» ) , 
se llama mutton; la de cerdo [hog ó pío), se llama portar y la de roñado, ee Mama veniton: de manera que dienoe mtfii*» 



t tienen un nombre y otro su carne. 
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any (I have none).— Who has anyjewels?— The merchant has some.— Have I any 
shoes?— You have some shoes.— Have I any hats?— You have no hats.— Has your 
friend any pretty knives?— He has some preity knives.— Has he any good oxen? 
— He has not any good oxen. — Have the Italians any fine horses?— They have not 
any fine horses. — Who has some fine asses? — The Spaniards have some.— Has 
the American any raoney*— He has some.— Have the French any cheese?— They 
have not any. — Who has some good soap? — The merchant has [some. — Who has 
any good bread?— The bakerhas some.— Has the foreignerany wood?— He has 
some. — Has he any coate? — He has not any (He has none).— What rice have you? 
— I have some good rice.— Have IheJEnglish any good milk?— They have no good 
milk, but they have some excellent butler. 

S9. 

Have you a pen?— I have one.— Has your boy a good book?— He has a good 
one.— Has the Germán a good ship? — He has none.— Has your tailor agood coat? 
— He has a good one. — He has two good Iones.— Who has some une boots? 
— Our shoemaker ha3 serme.— Has the joiner any bread?— He has not any (ó 
none).— Has your servant a good broom?— He has one.— Has he this -broom 
or that?— He has neither.— Which broom has he?— He has that which your 
servant has.— Have the peasants thesé or those bags?— They have neither.— 
Which bags have they?— They have their own.—Have you a good servant? — 
I have a good one —Who has a good chest? — My brotfier has one.— Has he a 
leather or a wooden chest?— He has a wooden one.— Has the captain a fine dog? 

— He has two Have your friends any fino houses? — They have some — How 

many houses have they?— Théy have four.— Has the young man a good or a bad 
pistol?— He has not a good one, he has a bad one. —Have you an apple?— 
No, Sir.— Has your friend a good corkscrew?— He has two. 

S3. 

Have I a friend?— Ymi have a good one ; you have two good friends ; yon 
has three good ones.— Has the carpenter an iron nail?— He has six iron 
nails.— He has six good and seven bad ones. — Who has some good beef?— Our 
cook has sorae.— Who has five good pears?— Our neighbour has six.— Has the 
peasaut any corn?— He has some.— Has he anyguns?— He has not any (ó none). 
— Who has some good friends? —The Tu rks have some.— Who has their money?— 
Their friends have it.— Are their friends thirsty?— They are not thirsty, but hungry. 
-Have you the treé of your garden or that of mine?-I have neither that of your garden 
ñor that of mine, but I have that of the captain .-What has that ass?— It has its hay. 
— Has it its hay or that of the horse.— It ñas that of the horse.— Have you the corn 
of the Frenchman or that, of the Englishman?— 1 have neither theFrenchman's ñor 
the Englishman's, but that of my granary. — Has your neigbour the trees of your 
gardens?— He has not4he trees ofmy gardens.— Which gardens has the English- 
man?— He has the gardens of the French?— Which servants has the French- 
man.— He has the servants of the English. — Which wolves has the foreigner? — 
He has the wolves of our woods (6).— Which biscuite has he?— He hasthe biscuits 
of our friends.— What has he?— He has the small forks of his merchants. Has any 
one the ships of the French?— No one has those of the French, but some one has 
those of the English. 



(6) Wood, forttt.—A forMt, es un espacio de terreno grande ó iacal tirado euhierto de árboles, A wood, es una 
reunión mas pequefia de árboles. A fore$t, es el lugar en donde se encuentran las fieras; a wood, es la guarida de anima- 
les mas pequeños. Los leones, los osos y ja ralles etc., viten en los bosques, /brota; las liebres, los conejos, les ardillas, 
habitan en the tooode — Wood, se deriva del sajón wod; forMt del latin "/bréala.-* rAt forest, se caracteriza por su vegeta- 
ción silvestre y no limitada estension.-~rA« teood, poí la espesura de su vegetación. Hasta cierto punto /breaí equivale á la 
palabra española bosque, y tcood a monte alto. 

3 
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«4. 

How many friends have you?— I have two good friends. — Have you eight 
good trunks?— I have nine.— Has your servant three brooms?— He has only one 
good one.— Has the captain two goodships? He has only one.— How many peo- 
cils has your sister?— She has but two good ones.— How many shoes has the 
shoemaker's wife?— She has six.— Has the young man nine good books?— He has 
only five. — How many guns- has your brother?— He has only four.— Have you 
much bread?— I have a good deal.— Have the Spaniardsmúch money?-~They 
have a good deal.— Has your neighbour much coffee?— He has much coffee^ — 
Has the foreigner much corn? — He has a great deal.— Have you many brothers? 
— L have only one.— Have the English many friends?— They have only one.— 
Has 'our horse much hay? — He has a good deal.— Has the Italian much cheese? 
— He has a great deal.— Has the painter's boy any pencils? — He has some.— 
What is the matter with your brother?— Nothing is the malter with him.— Is he 
cold?— He is neither cold ñor warm.— Is he afraid?— He bis nol afraid. | Is he 
ashamed?— He is not ashamed.— What is the matter with him?— He is hungry.— 
Have the painters any finegardens? — They have some fine gardens. 

35. 

Has the hatter good or bad hats?— He has some good hats.— What has the 
American?— He has much sugar.— What has the Russian?— He has a great deal 
of salt.— Has the peasant much rice?— He has not any (ó none).— Has he much 
meat?— He has a good deal.— What have I?— You have much bread, much wine, 
and many books.— Have we much money?— We have a good deal.— Which 
pencils has she?— She has Ihose of the oíd merchants.— Has the young man the 
brooms of our servants?— He has not their brooms buttheir good soap.— Have you 
the fine horses of the t Turks?— I havethose of the Englishman.— Which spoons have 
you? — l have those of your friends. — Have you the shoe of the merchante friend 
or yours? — I have mine.— Have you the chocolate of my falher's friend?— I have 
it not.— What fine thing have you? — I have the fine horse of my sister'sbaker. 
— Which house have you?— I have the finehouse of my merchant's sister.— Have 

ou the trunk of the young lady?— I have not hers, I have her mother's— What 

as the sonof the captain?— He has hisjfather's fine ship. 



I 
n 



Have you ruuch pepper?— I have but little.— Has the cook much beeí?— Hehal 
but little beef, but he has a great deal t)f mutton.— How many oxen has the 
Germán?— He has ten.— How many horses has he?— He has only four.— Who 
has a good many biscuits?— Our cáptame sailors have a great many.— Have we 
many letters?— We have only a few.— How many letters have we?— We have 
only three prelty ones. — How many gardens has the painter? — He has but two.— 
How many knives has the Russian?— He has three.— Has the captain any fine 
horses? — He has some fine horses, but his brother has none. — Have we any jewels? 

— We have a good many. What candlesticks have our friends?— They have 

some silver candlesticks.— Have they any gold ribbons? — They have some.— 
Have you too much butter? — I have not enough. — Have our boystoo'jnany books? 
— They have too many.— Has your sister my" notes or hers?— She has neither 
yours ñor hers, but she has those of the captain's molher. 

S9. 

Which stick have you?— I have that of my Tu-olher's friend.— Which needle 
have you?— I have that of your aunt's friend.— Have you my meat or that of my 
friend's brother?— I have neither yours ñor that of your friend's brother, l have 
mine.— Which key have you?— 1 have the watch £ey of my aunl's merchant.— 
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Which boot liave you?— I have that of your shoemaker's boy.— Have yon the 
marchante purse or the taüor's? — 1 have'neither the merchante ñor the tailor's* 
I have that of my friendo father.— Has our friend too much milk?— He has only 
a little, but enough.— Has the youth any pretty sticks?— He .has no pretty sticks 
but some beauliful* birds.— What chickens has our cook?— He has some pretty 
ehickens.— How many has he?— He basten.— Has the Englishman this or that 
pocket-book?— He has neither Ibis ñor that.— Has he the mattresses which we 
nave?— He has not those which we have, but those which his friendshave. 

38. 

Have the Turks much wine?— They have but little wine, but a good deal of 
coffoe.— Have the Russians pepper?— They have not much pepper, but a good 
deal of salt.— Who has a good deal of meat?— The English have a good deal.— 
—Have you no other gun?— I have no olher .— Have we any other milk?— We have 

some other milk.- Have I no other cheese? — You have some other cheesc. Has 

your sister no other pepper?— She has some other.— Has our neighbour no other 
horse?— Be has no other.— Has your sister no other cherries?— She has some 
others.— Have the shoemakers no other shoes? — They have no olhers.— Have 
you no other servaní?— I have another.— Has your friend no other scissors?— He 
has some olhers.— Has he no olher plums? — He has some others. — How many plums 
has he?— He has six others.— How ma«y gardens have you?— I have only one 
but my aunt has two. ' 

Have the tailor3 many coats— They have only a few, they have only four. 
— How many stockings have you?— I have only two pair. — Have you any olher 
raspherries?— I have no olhers.— How many corkscrews has the merchant?— He 
has nine.— How many arms has this man?— He has only one; the other is a 
wooden one.— What heart has your boy?— He has á good heart.— Which nail 
have I?— You have that of my carpenter's brolher.— Have I your money or that 
of your friend's boy?— You have neither mine ñor that of my friend's boy, you 
have your own.— Which spoon has she?— She has that of her neighbour's brother. 
—Have you the sheep of the English or those of the French?— I have those of the 
Frenen? but 1 have not those of the English.— Which hors&fhave you?— I have 
those of the foreigners. 

40. 

Have you many plums?— I have a few.— Have you many strawberries?— I 
have only a few.— Has the painter's friend many looking glasses?— He has only 
a few.— Has your aunt a few shillings?— She has a few.— Have you a few crowns? 
— Wehave á few.— How many crowns have you?~I havelbree. — How many pence 
has the Spaniard?— He has not many, he has only five.— Have you muchbutter? 
— I have only a little, but enough.— Have the sailorsthe mattresses which wc 
liave?— They have not those w hich we have, but those which their captain has. 
— Has the Frenchman many shillings?— He has only a few, but he has enough. 
—Has your servant many pence?— He has no pence, but shillings enough.— Who 
has the beautiful flowers of the Italians?— We have them.— Have the English 
many ships?— They have a great many.— Have the Italians many horses?— They 
have not many horses, but a great many asses.— What have the tíermans?— They 
have many pencils.— How many pencils have the\?— They have thirty-five. 

4t. 

Have we the horses of the English or those of the Germans?— We have 
neither the former ñor the latter.— Have we the umbrellas of the Spaniards? — 
"We have them not, but the Americans have them.— Have I our letters.— You 
have not ours, but those of our friends.— Have you the chickens of the sailors?— 
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I have not their chickens, but their fine knives.— -Which iewels has your boy.— 
He has mine.— Have I my waistcoats or the tailor's?— You have not yours, bul 
theirs— Which volume have you?— I have the ftrst.— Have you the second vol- 
ume.— I have it.— Have you the third or the fourth book?— I have neither the 
forraer ñor the latter.— Have we the iifth tír the sixth volume?— We have the 
fiflh, but we have not the sixth volume.— Which volumes has your friend?— He 
has the seventh volume. 

Have you this or that glove?— I have neilher this ñor that.— Has your friend 
these or those notes?— He haá these, but not ( those.— Has your brother's neigh— 
bour a few pence?— He has a fe w.— Has he a few sbillingá?— He has five.— Have 
you another stick?— I have another. — What other stick have you?— I have another 
iron stick.— Have you a few good candlesticks?— We have a few.— Has your boy 
another hat?— He has another.— Have these men any vinegar?— These men have 
none, but their friends have some.— Have the peasants any other bags?— They 
have no others. — Have they any other loa ves? — They have some other loaves.— - 
Have they any other cheese?— They have some olher cheese.— What day of the 
month isit?— II is the eighth.— Is it not the eleventh?— No, Sir, it is the tenlh. 
— Who has our shillings?— The Russianshave them.— Have they our gold?— They 
have it not.— Ha^ the youth much money?— He has not much money.— Have you 
the nails of the carpenters or those of the joiners? — I have neither .those of the 
carpenters ñor those of the joiners, but those of my merchauts. 

43. 

How mañy volumes has this work?— It has two.— Which volume of his 
work have you?— I have the second.— Have you my work or my brother's?— I 
have both.— Has the foreigner my comb or my sister's? — He has bolh. — Have 
you my bread or my cheese?— I have neither the one ñor the other.— Has the 
Dutcbman my glass or that of my friend?— He has neither the one ñor the other. 
—Has the Irishman our horses or our chests?— He has both.— Has the Scotchman 
our shoes or our stockings?— He has neither the ones ñor the others. (He has 
neither).— What has he?— He has his good iron guns.— Have the Dutch our ships 
or those of the Spaniards?— They have neither the ones ñor the others (They have 
neither).— Whicn ships have they?— They have*their own.— Have we any more 
vinegar?— We have some more.— Has our merch'ant any more hay?— He has 
some more.— Has your friend any more money?— He has not any more.— Has he 
any more jewels?— He has some more.— Have you any more tea?— We have no 
more tea, but we have some some coffee. — Has the Pole any more salt?— He has 
no more salt; but he has some more bulter.— Has„lhe painter any more pictures? 
—He has no more pictures (7); but he has some more pencils. 

Have the sailors any more biscuits?— They have not any more,— Have your 
boys aily more books?— They have not any more.— Has theyoung man any more 
friends?— He has no more.— Has the Chínese any moretea? — He has some more. 
Have you rice enough?— We have not enough rice (o rice enough; but we have 
enough sugar (ó sugar enough).— Has the Russian another ship?— JHe has 
another.— Has he another bag?— He has no other.— What day of the «íoulh is it? 



(7) Á piotura, a painting, cuadro: pintura, A picture, es mía representación de los objetos por cualquier medio. Á 
pamting, e« una representación por los colores. El color es esencial á a ptinting, aunque no i a picture. Cualquier patn- 
,m ff M a P*ctor« porque representa algoí pero cualquier picture no es a painting, porque una representación [a picture) 
puede no ser pintada. La forma el dibujo, el contorno, la composición, son propiedades esenciales de a picture. Todas 
estas cualidad»* y además la del colorido, jcomponen á the painting*. En sentido figurado se observa la misma distinción. 
ti poeta ptnta {painU) con colores tiros, bl historiador describe un cuadro (a picture) enérgicamente. 
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— fl is the thenth.— How many friends have you?— I have bal one good Irtend.— 
Has the peasant too much bread?— He hasiiot enough.— Has he much money?— 
He has but liltle money, bul enough hay.— Have we the t bread or the cotton 
stockings of Ihe Americans?— Wé nave neither their thread ñor their cotton 
stockings.— Have we the gardens which they have?— We have not those which 
they have, but those wich our neighbourgs nava.— Have you any more honey?— 
1 have no more.— Have you any more oxen?— I have not any more (o no more). 

4*. 

Has our cook much morejbeef?— He has not much more.— Has he many more 
cbickens?— He has not many more.- Has the peasant much more milk?— He has 
not much more milk; but he has a great deaf more butter.— Have the Chínese 
many more horses?-^They have not many more.— Has the Germán a few more 
djshes?— He has a few more.— Have you a few more piales?— I have no more 
plates; but l have a few more spoons.— What more have you?— We have a few 
more ships, and a few more good sailors.— Have I a little more money?— You. 
have a little more.— Have you any more courage?-^! have no more.— Have you 
much more vinegar?— I have not much more; but my brother has a great deal 
more.— Has he sugar enough?— He has not enough.— Have we crowns enough?— 
We haveuot enough.— Has the joiner wood enough?— He has enough— Has he 
hammers enough?— He . has enough.— What hammers has he?— He has iron and 
wooden hammers.— Have you much more paper?— 1 have much more. 



Have you as much coffee as tea?— I have as much of the one as of theother. 
— Has this raan a son?— He hasseveral.— How many sons.has he?— He has four.— 
How many children have our friends?— They have many; they have ten.— Has 
yóur únele a daughter?— He has two.— Have we as muen bread as butter?— You 
nave as much of the one asof the oljier. — Has this man as many friends as enemies? 
— He has as many of the former as of the latter.— Have we as many shoes as 
stockings?— We have as many of these as of those.— Have you as many guns as 
I?— I have quite as many.— Has the foreigner as much courage as wef— He has 
quite as much.— Have we as much goocf paper as bad? — Wehave as much of 
tne one asof the olher.— How many noses has the man?— He has but one.— How 
many fingers has this man?— He has several.— How many pistola have you?— I 
have only one, but my father has more than I: he has five. 

4** 

Have we many more lookings-glases?— We have many more.— Have you 
one more pen-knife!— I have one more.— Have our neighbours one more garden? 
—They have but one more.— Has our friend one more umbrella?— He has no 
more.— Have the Danés a few more books?— They have a few more.— Has 
the tailor a few more buttons?— He has not any more.— Has your carpenter a 
few more nails?— He has no more nails; but he has a few sticks more.— Have the 
Poles a few more pence?— They have a few more.— Have you a pen-knife?— I 
have several.— Has he several coats?— Hehasonly one.— Who has several looking- 
glasses?— My únele has several— What looking-glasses has he?— He has bcauti- 
ful looking-glasses.— Who has my good cakes?— Several men have them. — Has 
your friend a child? — He has several. « 

48. 

How many hands has the man?— He has twohandsand two eyes.— Have my 
ehildren as much courage as yours?— Yours have more than mine.— Have I as 
much money as you?— You have less than I.— Have you ai many books atif— ( 
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have fewer than you?— Ha ve i as many enemies as your father?— You haré fewer 
than he.— Have tne Russians as many cnildren as we?— We have fewer than they. 
—Have Ihe French as many ships as we?— They have quite as many.— -Have we 
as many jewels as they?— We have fewer tan they.— Have I as many apples-as 
yóur sister?— You have more than she.—Have I as many nuts as she?— She ¡has 
more than you.— Have you as many needles as my sisters? — I have more than 
they. — ñow many pens have .your sisters? — They have five.— Háve we fewer 
knives than the children of our friends? — We have fewer than they. — Who 
has fewer friends than we?-Nobody has fewer.— Have you as much of your wine 
as of mine?— 1 have not so much of yours as of mine. 

' *•• 

Has your servant more sticks than brooms?— They have more of the for- 
mer than of the latter.— Has our cook less mutton than beef?— He has as much of 
the one as of the other.— Has he as many birds as chickens?— He has more of 
the former than di the latter. — Has the carpenter as many sticks as nails? — He 
has just as many of the former as of the latter.— Have you more glasses than 
biscuits? — I have more of the former than of the latter.— Has our friend more 
paper than ink? — He has not so much of the former as of the latter.— Has he 
more umbrellas than gloves?— He has many of the former as of the latter .—Who 
has more soap than I?— My daughter has more. 



Who has more pencils than you?— The painler has more.— Has he as many 
horses as I?-He has not so many horses as you; but he has more pictures.-- Has 
the merchant fewer oxen than we?— He has fewer oxen than we, and we have less 
corn than he. — Have you another letter? — I have another.— Has your son one 
more pocket-book?— He has several more. — Have the Portuguese as many gar- 
dens as we?— We have fewer than they.— Has the youth as many notes as we? 
— He has quitte as many.— Have you as muchxourage as our neighbour's son? 
— I have quite as much.— Have your oncles as many eggs as we have?--We have 
fewer than they.— Have we less oread, and less buíter than they?— We have but 
little money, but enough bread, meat, cheese and wine. 

*I. 

Have you time to work? — I havé time, but no mind to work.-^-Have you 
still a mind to buy my friend's house?— 1 have still a mind to buy it, but I have 
no more money. — Has your brother time to cut some sticks?— He has time to 
cut some.— Has he a mind to cutsome;bread? — He has a mind to cut some, but he 
has no knife.— Has your sister time to cut some cheese? — She has time to cut 
some.— Has your neighbour a desire to cut the tree?— He has a desire to cut it, 
but he has no time.— Has the tailor time to cut the cloth? — He has time to cut 
it.— Am I right in buying a gun?— Touare right in buying one.— Is your friend 
Tight in buying a great ox? — He is wrong in buying one.— Am I right in buying 
little oxen?-You are right in buying some.— Have I time to cut some trees?— You 
have time to cut some.— Has the painter a mind to buy a horse?— He has a mind 
to buy two. — Has your captain time to speak? — He has time, but no desire to 
speak. — Are you afraid to speak?— I am not afraid, but I am ashamed to speak.— 
flave you a desire to^speak?-! have a desire, but I have not the courage to 
speak.—Am I right in speaking?— You are not wrong in speaking, but you are 
wrong in cutting my trees. 
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**. 

Has your fciend's son a desire to buy one horse more? — He has a desire to 
boy one more. — Have you a wish lo buy a few more horses?~We have a wísh 
lo buy a lew more, but wehave no more money.— What has our tailor a mind 
lo mend?— He has a mind to mend our olds coats. — Has the shoemaker time to 
mend our shóes?— He has time, but he has no mind to mend them, — Who has a 
mind to mend our hats?— The hatter has a mind to mend them, — Are you afraid 
to look for my horse?— I am not afraid, but I have no time to look for ít. — What 
have you a mind to buy?— We have a mind to buy something good, and our 
neighbours have a mind to buy something beautiful.— Are their children afraid 
to pik up some nails?— They are not afraid to pik up some. 

*•• 

Have you a mind lo break my jewel?— I have a mind to pik it up, but not* 
to break it. — Am I wrong in picking up your gloves?— You are not wrong in 
picking them up, but you are wrong in cutting them. — Have you the courage 
to break these glasses?— I have the courage, but I have no mina to break them. 
—Who has a mind to break our looking-glass?— Our enemv has a miud to break 
it. — Have the foreignere a mind to break our fine plates? — They have a mind, 
but they have not the courage to' break them.-- Have you a mind to break* the 
captain s pistol? — I have a mind, but I am afraid to break it.— Who has a mind 
to huy my beautiful house?— Nobody has a mind to buy it. — Have you a mind to 
buy my beautiful flowers or those of the English? — I have a mind to buy youri, 
and not those of Ihe English. 

Which gardens has the Frenchman a desire to buy?— He has a desire to buy 
that which you have, that which your dauehter has; and that which my daughter 
has. — Which penshave you a wish to seelt (ó look for)? — I have a wish to seek 
(ó look for) yours, mine, and our daughters'.— Which dishes have the enemies a 
desire to break?— They have a desire v to break those which you have, those 
which I have, and those which our children and our friends have. —Has our mother 
a desire to buy these or those cakes?— She has a desire to buy these.— Am I right 
in picking up your notes?— You are right in picking them up.— Is the Italian right 
in seeking (ó looking for) your pocket-book?— He his wrong in seeking [ó iooking 
for) iu 



Have you a mind to buy another table?— I have a mind to buy another.— Has 
our enemy a mind to buy one ship more?— He has a mind to buy several more, 
but he is afraid to buy some. — Have you two umbrellas?— I have only one, but 
I have a wish to buy one more.— Do you wish to speak?— I wish to speak.— Is 
your son willing to work?— He is not willing to work.— What does he wish to 
do?— He wishes to drink some wine. — Do you wish to buy any thing?— I wish 
tobuy something.— What do you wish to buy?— I wish to buy some oxen.— Are 
you willing to mend my linen?— I am wiiyng to mend it.— Who will mend our 
son's stockings? — We will mend them.— Do you wish to work? — I wish to work, 
but I am tired.— Do you wish to break my glasses?— I do not wish to break them. 

* « 

M. 

Are you willing lo seek my son?— I am willing to séek him.— What do you 
wish to pick up?— I wish to pick up that crown, and that shüling.— Do you wish 
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lo piok ap this or that penny?~I wish to pick up both. -Does your oeíghbcrar 
wish to buy Ihese or those knives?— He wi9hes to buy both these and those.— 
Does that man wish to cut your finger? — He does not wish to cut mine, but hi» 
own.— Does your sister wish to barn sorae paper?— She wishes to born some.-- 
What does lúe shoemaker wish to mend?— He wishes to mend our oíd shocs.— 
Does the tailor wish to mend any thing? — He wishes to mend some waistcoats. — 
Does your enemy¡wish to burn bis ship?— He does not wish to burn bis, but ours.— 
Do you wish to do any thing?— I do not wish to do auy thing.-— What do you wish 
todo?— We wish lo warm our tea, and our father's coffee.— Are you willing to 
warm my sister's brolh?— I am willing to warm it. — Is your servant willing to 
make my fire?— Heis willing to make it, but he has no time. 

*9. 

Doe9 the Russian wish to buy this or that picture?— He will buy neihter this 
ñor that.— What does he wish to buy?— He wishes to buy some ships.— Which 
looking-glasses does the Englishman wishto buy?— He wishes to buy those which 
the French nave, and those whjch the Italians have. — Does your little sister wish 
to look for my umbrella or my stick?— She wishes to look for both. — Do you wish 
to drink some wine?— I wishto drink some, but I have not any.— Does the cook 
wish to drink some milk? — He does not wish to drink any: he has not any. — 
What does the captain wish to drink?— He does not wish to drink any thing. — 
What does the hatter wish to make?— He wishes to make some hats.— Does the 
carpenter wish to make any thing?— He wishes to make a large ship. — Do you 
wish to buy a bird? — I wish to buy several.-- Does the Turk wish to buy more 
knive? than guns?— He wishes to buy more of the formar than of Ihe latter.— 
How many brooms does your servant wish to buy?— He wishes to buy four.— Do 
you wish lo buy many stockings? — We wish to buy only a few pairs, but our 
children wish to buy a great many.— Will your children look for the jewels which 
we have?— They will nbt look for those wich you have, but those which mi molher 
has. — Does any one wish to tear your coat?— No óne wishes to lear it— Do your 
children wish to tear my books? — They wish to read them, but not to tear them. 

JíX whose house is our father?— He is at his friend's.— To whom do you wish 
togo?— I wishto goto you. — Wül you goto my house?— I will not gotoyours, 
but to my brother's.— Does your brother wish to go to his friend's? — He does not 
wish to go to his friend's, but to his neighbour's.— At whose house is your 
daughter?— She is at our house.— Will you look for our hats or for those of the 
Irishmen?— I will look neitherforyours, ñor for those of the Irishmen; but I will look 
for mine, and for those of my good friends.— Am I right in warming your broth? 
—You are right in warming "it. — Is my servant right in warming your unen?— 
He is wrong m warming it. 

*•• • 

Is he afraid to tear your coat?— He is not afraid of tearing it, but of burning 
it.— Do you wish to go to our brother's?— I do not wish to go to their house, but 
to their childreu's. — Isthe Scotchman at any body's house?— He is at nobody's.— 
Where is he?— He is at his own house.— Do your children wish to go toour 
friends'?— They do not wish to go to your friends', but to ours.— Are your chil- 
dren at home?— They are not at home, but at their neighbours'.— Is tne captain 
at home?— He is not at home; but at is brolher's.— Is the foreigner at our aunt'ó? 
—He is not at our aunt's, but at our mother's.— At whose house is the English- 
man?— He is at ours.— Is the American at our house?— No, Sir, he is not at your 
house, bul al his friendo.— With whom it the Italian?— He i# with nobody; h* ii 
ttboiM. 
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Do you wish to go homeT— I do not wish to go home; I wish to go to my 
neighbour's son.— Is your falher at home?— No, Sir, he is not at home.— Witn 
whom is he?— Be is wilh our oíd neighbour's good friends.— Willyou go to auy 
one's house?— I will go lo no one's house.— Where is your son?— Heisathome. — 
What will he do athome? — He will drink some good wine.— Is your sister at 
home? — She is not at home; she is at her aunt's.— What do \ou wish lo drink?— 
I wish to drink some beer.— What does the Frenchman wish to do?— íle wishes 
to work, and to drink some good wine. — What have you at home? — I nave 
nothing at home. — Has the merchant a desire to buy as much sujrar as tea?— Be 
wishes to buy as much of ihe one as of the other.— Are you tired? — I aoi not ti- 
rcd.— Who is tired?— My liltle sisters are tired. — Has the Spaniard a mind to 
buy as many asses as horses?— He wishes to buy more of the former than of the 
Jalter.— Do you wish to drink any thing? — I do not wish lo drink any thing.— 
How may chickens does the woman-cook wish to buy?— She wishes lo buy Ihrce. 
— Do the Germans wish to buy any thing? — They do not wish to buy any thing. 
^-Does the Spaniard wish to buy any thing?— He wishes to buy something, but 
he has no monev. 

©I. 

Whither do you wish lo go?— I wish to go home.— Do you wish to go home? 
— 1 wish to go thilher.— Does your son wish to go to my house?— He wishes togo 
there.— Ls your sister at home?— She is.— Do your chiídren wish to go to my 
house?— They do not wish to go there.— To whom will you take this note?— I 
will take it to my raother.— Will your servant take my note lo your father's?— 
Be will takeit there.— Will your brother carry my guustotheTurk's?— He wiü 
carry them thither.— To whom do our encmies wish lo carry our pistols?— They 
wish to carry them to the Russians.— Whilher will the shoemaker carry my 
shoes?— He will carry them lo your house.— Will he carry them home?— He will 
not carry them thither. — Will you take your son lo m y house?— I will not take 
him to your house, but lo the captain's.— When will you take him to Ihe captain's? 
— I will take him there to-morrow.— Do you wish to take my chiídren to the 
physician's?— I will take them thither.— When will you take them thither?— I 
will take them thither to-day. 

•*. 

At what o'clock will you take them thither?— At half past one.— When will 
you send your servant to the physician's?— I will send him there to-day.— At 
what o'clock? — Al a quarter past nine.— Will you go any where?— I will go some 
where.— Whither will yougo?— I will^oto the Scolchmau's.— Will ourfnendgo 
to any one?— He will go to no one.— Will you come to me?— I will not.— 
Whither do you wish to go?— I wish to go to the good Gcnnan's.— Will the 
goodFrench go to your house?? : -They will not go there.— Whither do they wisb 
to go?— They do not wish to go any where.— Will the Irishman come to you?— 
He will come to mé.— Will your son go to any one?— He will go to some one.— To 
whom does he whish to go?— He wishes to go to his friends.— Will the Spaniards 
go any where?— They will go no where. 

es. 

When will my tailor's sister's father take your youth to the painter's?— He will 
take him thither to-day.— Whither will he take these lellers?— He will take them 
no where,— Will you take the physician to this man's?— I will take him there.— 
When will the physician go to your brother's?— He will go there to-day.— Will 
you send a servant to me?— I will send one.— Will you send a child to the pain- 
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ter , í?—I will not send one there.— Will the Englishman write one note more?— He 
will write one more.— Has your niece a mind to write as many letters as I?— She 
has a mind to write quite as many. — To whom does she wish to send them?— She 
wishes to send them to her friends.— Who wishes to write little notes?— The young 
lady wishes to write some* 



Al whose hous$ is your father?— He is at nobody's; he is at home.— Has your 
brother time to go to my house?— He has no time to go there.— Do you wisn to 
carry many books to my father's?— I will only carry a few.— Will you send one 
trunfc moreto our friend's?— I will send him severa! more.— How many more hats 
does the hatter wish to send?— He wishes to send five more.— Will the tailor send 
as many shoes as the Ihoemaker?— He will send fewer.— Has your son the cou- 
rage to go to the captain's?— He has the courage to go there, but he has no 
time.— Do you wish to buy as many dogs as horses?— I willbuy more of the former 
than of the latter.— At what o'clock do you wish to send your servant to. the 
Portugueses?— I will send him thither at a quarter to seven.— At what o'clock 
is your mother at home?— She is at home at twelve o'clock.— At what o'clock does 
your friend wish to write his notes?— He wishes to write them at midniffht.— Are 
you afraid to go to the captain's?— I am not ítfraid,* but ashamed to go there.— Is 
your daughte ashamed to go to my aunt's?— She is not ashamed, but afraid to 
go there. 

N. 

Will you speak to the physician?— I will]speak to him.— Does he wish to kill 
me?— He does not wish to kill you; he only wishes to see you.— Does our oíd 
friend's son wish to kill ah ox?— He wishes to kill two oxen.— Who has a mind to 
kill our cat?.— Our neighbour's boy has a mind to kill it.-— How much raoney can 
you send me?— I can send you nineteen shillings.— Will >ou send me my carpet? 
—I will send it you.— Will you send the shoemaker any thing?— 1 will send him 
my shoes.— Will you send him your coats?— No, I will send them to my tailor,— 
Can the tailor send me my coat? — He can not send it you. — Are your children able 
to write to me?— Theyare able to write to you. —Will you lendmeyour basket?— I 
will lend it you.— Has the carpenter money enough to buy a house?— He has 
enough to buy one.— Has the captain money enough to buy a ship?— He has not 
enough to buy one.— Has the peasant a desire to buy some bread?— He has a 
desire to buy 6ome, but he has not money enough to buy some. 



Has your son paper to write'a note?— He has not any to write one note.— Ha ve 
you time to see my sisterP-I have no time to see her. -Does your mother wish to see 
me?— She does not wish to see you .—Has your servant a broomjto sweep the house? 
—He has one.— Is he willingto sweep il?— He is willing to sweep it.—Is he 
willing to sweep my floor.— He is willing to sweep it.— Has the sailor money 
to buy some chocolate?— He has nonejto buy any.— Has your cook money to 
buy some beef?— He has some.-^Has he money to buy some chickenS?— He has 
none to buy any.— Have you salt enough to saU mi beef? —I have enough to salt it. 

•*. 

Will your friend come to my house in order^to see me? — He will neither come 
to your house ñor see you.— Has your neigbour a desire to kill his horse?— He 
has no desire to kill it.— Will you kill your friends?— I will neither kill my friends 
ñor my enemies.— Whom do you wish to kill?— I do not wish to kill any body.— 
Have you a glass to drink your wine?— I have one, |but IJhave no wine: I have 
•nly tea.— Will you giv« me money tobuy aome?— I will give you «orne, but I have 
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ooly a Hule.— Will yon gtve me that which you have?— I wül gire M you.-Ca» 
you drínk as much wine as milk?— I can drink as much of tbe one as of the olher. 
—fias our neighbour any wood to make a fire?—He has some to make one, bul 
he has no money to buy bread and meat.— Are you willing to lend him some? — I 
am willing to lend him some. 



Do you wish to speak to the Germán?-! wish lospeak to him.-Whereis he?— 
He his with the Americanas son.— Does the Dañe wish to speak to me. . — He wishes 
to speak to you.— Does he wish to speak to your brother or to roine?-He wishes to 
. speak to both.— Can our neighbours children work?— They can work, but they 
will not.— Can you cut me some bread?— I can cut you some.— Have you a knife 
to cut me some?— I have one.— Can you mend my gloves?— 1 can menú them, but 
I have no wish to do it.— Can the taiior maké me a coat?— He catí make you one. 
—Do you wish to speak to the Dutchman's children?— I wish to speak to them.— 
What will you give them?— I will give them some good cakes.— Will you lend 
them any thing?— I am willing to lend them somethmg, but I cannot lend them 
any thing, I have nothing. 



Has the cook any more salt to salí the beeí?— He has a little more.— Has he 
any more rice?->-He has a great deal more.— Will he fcive me some?— He will 
give you some.— Will he give some to my little boys?— He will give them some» 
—Will he kill this or that chicken?— He will neither kill this ñor that.— Which 
ox will he kill?— He will kill the good peasant's.— Wilt he kill this or that ox?— 
He will kill both.— Who will send us biscuitó?— The baker will send you some. 
Have you any thing to do?— I have nothing to do.— What has your son to do?— 
He has to wnte to his good friends apd to the captains. 

VO- 
TO whom do you wish to speak?— I wish to sneak to the Itaüans and to the 
French.— Do you wish to give them some money?— I wish to give them some.— 
Do you wish toj$ivettiat woman some bread?— L wish to give her some.— Will 
you¡ give her a gown?— I will give her óne.— Will your friends give me some 
coffee?— They will give you some.— Will you lend me your books?— I will lend 
them you.— Will you lena your neighbours your mattress?— I will not lend it 
them.— Wiíl you lend them your carriage?— 1 will. lend it them.— To whom will 
you lend your umbrellas?— I will lend them to my friends.— To whom does your 
friend wish to lend his linen?— He will lend it to nobody.-Will you lend any 
one cups?— I cannot lend any to any body; I have none. 

II. 

What has your father to drínk?— He has to drink some good wine.— Has 
your servant any thing to drink?— He has to drink some tea.— What have you to 
do?— I have to write.— What have you to write?— I have to write a letter.— To 
whom?— To the captain.— What has the shoemaker to do?— He has to mend my 
shoes.— What have you to mend?— I have to mend my worsted stockings.— To 
whom have you to speak?— I have to speak to the carpenter.— When will you 
speak to him?— To*day.— Where will you speak to him?— At his house.— To whom 
bas your brother to speak?— He has to speak to your son.— What has the French- 
man todo?— He has to answer a note.— Which note has he to answer?— He has 
to answer his sister's.— Have I to answer the Englishman's note?— Tou have to 
answer it.— Which letter have you to answer?— I haré to answer my good 
mother's. ' 
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t*. 

Has my brolher's haker's áster to añswer a note?— She has to answer a note.— 
Whohasto answer notes?— Our children have to answer a few.— Will you answer 
the notes of Ihe merchants?— I will answer them.— Will your father answer Ibis or 
that note?-He will answer neilher th'ts ñor that. -Will auyone answer my Jetter? — 
No one will answer it.— Will you write to me?— I will write to you.-^Will you 
write to the Germán?— I will write to him.— Who will write to the Spaniards?— 
Our children will write to them.— Who will write to our sisters?— Our neighbour's 
children will write to them.— Will tbey not write to their motber?— They will 
write toher.— Can the Russians .write to us?— They can write to us, but we 
cannot answer them. 

VS 

Who will answer my letlers— Your friends will answer them.— Which letters 
will your father answer?— He will answer only those of his good friends.— Will he 
answer my note?— He will answer it.— Have you to answer any one?— I have to 
answer no one.— Have you a mind to go to the ball? — I have a mind to go there. 
— When will you go there?— Today.— At what o'clock?— At half past ten.— 
When will you lake your boy to the play? — I will take him there to-morrow.— 
At what o'clock will you take him there?— At a quarter to. seven.— To which 
thcatre do you wish to go? — I wish to go to the Frenen.— Will yougo to my garden 
or to that of the Scotchman?— I will neither go to*yours ñor tothat of the Scolch- 
man; I wish to go that of the Italians. 

**• 

Does the physician wish to go to our warehouses or to those of the Dutch? 
—He will neither go to yours ñor to those of Ihe Dutch, but to those of the French. 
—What do you wish to buy at the market?— I wish to buy a basket and some 
carpets.— Where will you take them to?— I will lake them home.— How many 
cups do you wish to buy?— I wish to buy a dozen.— To whoni do you wish to 
give them?— I will give them to my aunt. — Has your servant a mind to sweep 
the floor?— He has a mind to do it, but he has no time.— Have the French many 
warehouses?— Thev havé many.— Have theEnglish as manydogs as cats?— They 
have more of the foVmer than of the iatter.— Have you many guos in your ware- 
houses?— W r c have many there, but we have but little cora.— Do you wish to see 
our guns?— I will go into your warehouses in order to see them. — What do you 
widí to buy?— I wish to buy a few tea-cups, a pocket-book, a pair of scissors, a 
few glasses, some coffee-box.es, a looking-glass and a pistol.— Where will buy 
your trunk?— 1 will buy it at the market. 

Have you as much tea as wine in your warehouses?— We have as much of 
the one as of the other.— Who wishes to tear my linen?— Nobody wishés lo tear 
i t.— Will the French give us any bread? — They will give us some.— Will they 
give us as much meat as breaa?— They will give you less of the former than 
ot the Iatter.— Will you give this man a shilling?— I will give him several.— 
How many shillings will you give him?— I will give him five.— What will the 
English lend us?— They will lend us many books.-- Have you time to write to the 
merchant?~I wish to write to him, but I have no time to-day. — When will you 
answer the Spaniard?— I will answer him to-morrow at nine o'clock.— Where does 
the Germán wish to go?— He wishes to go no where. 

Does your servant wish to warm roy broth?— He wishes to werm H.-Is he 
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wifling to raake my Are? --He is willing to make it.— Where /loes the etrpenter 
wish to go?— He wishes to go to the wood.— Where is the youth?— He is at the 
hall— Who is at your aunt's ball?— Our sons, daughters, and friends are there. — 
Where is your daughter?— She is at the play.— Is your niece at the ball? — She 
is there. «-where is the merchant?—-He is at his counting-house.— Where does 
the cook wish to go?— He wishes to go to the market.— Is your cousin at the 
market?— He isnot there.— Where is he?— He is in his warehouje.— Where isthe 
Dutchraan?— He is in his garret.— Will you come to my house in order to go4o the 
play?— I will come to your house, but I nave no mínd to go to tbe play.— Where' 
is the Irisbman?— He is at the market. 

**. 

•My son, will you go f(y some sugar?— Yes, father, I will go forsome.— Whither 
will you go?— I will go into the garden.— Who is, in the garden?— Our friend's 
children are there.— Will you send for some cakes?— 1 will send for some.— Will 
you send for the physician?— I wHl send for him.-^-Will you give me my broth? 
— I will give it you.— Where is it?— It is at the córner oí the fire.— Will you give 
me some money lo frlch some meat?— I will give you sume to felch some. — 
Where is your money?— ft is in my counting-house; will you go for it?— I will 

fo for it.— Where is your cal?— It is in the hole.— In which hole is it?— In the 
ole of the garret.— Where has the peasant his coro?— He has it in his bag. — 
Has he acat?— He has one. — Where is it?— It is at the bottom of the bag.— Is your 
cat in this bag? — It is in it.— What nave you to do? — 1 have to mena my silk- 
stockings, and to go to the end of the road. — Who is at the end of the road?— 
My son is there.— When have you to speak to my brolhors? — This evening. — At 
what o'clock?— At a quarter to seven.— Wh%n can >ou goto the market? — I can 
go thither in the morning.— Al what o'clock?— At half past six.— When will you 
go to the Englishman's?— I will go to-night. — Will you go to the physician's in 
the morning or in the evening? — 1 will go there in the morning. — At what 
o'clock? — -At a quarter past seven. * 

98. 

WH1 you speak lo Ihe Ilalian?— I will speak lo him. — When will you speak 
to him?— At present.— Where is he?— He is at the other end oí the wood.— Are 
the children able to answer my notes? — They are able to answer them. — What 
do you wish to say to the servan!?— I wish to tell him to make the fire, and to 
sweep the warehouse.— Will you tell your brother tosell rae thehorse? — I will tell 
him to sell it you.— What do you wish to tell me?— I wish lo speak a word lo you. 
— Whom do you wish to see?— I wish to see the Germán.— Have youany thingto 
tell him?— I have lo say -a few words to him.— Will you do me a favour? — Yes," 
which ¡ó what is it)? — Will you tell my servant to swéep the warehouses?— I will 
tell him lo sweep them.— What will you say to my father? — I will tell him to 
sell you his horse.— Will you lell my daughter to go to my mother's?--! will 
, tell her to go.— Have you any thing to say to my aunt?— I have a word to say 
to her.— John! are you here?— Yes, Sir, I am here. 

• 

What are yon going to do?— I am going to your hatler lo tell him to mend 
your hat. — What has your merchant to sell? — He has some beautiful kid*gloves 
to sell, wooden baskcls, and steel pens.— Has he any iron guns to sell?— He has 
some, but he cloesnot wish tosell them.— What o'clock is it? — it isa quarter past 
twelve.— At what o'clock does your sisier wish to go out?~ She wishes to go out 
at a quarter tu twelve. — Is it late?— It is not late.— What are you going to do? 
— I am going to read. — What have to read? — I have a good hook lo read. — W T ill 
you lena it me?— I will lend it you.— When will you lend it roe?— I will lend it 
yo* to-morrow. — Have you a raind to go oui?-rI have no mind to go jhjA^ 

5 
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Are you willing to stay here, iny dear friend?— I eannot re 
have yeu to go?— I have to go lo my uncle'a counling-house. 
tothe batí?— To-njght.— At what o'clock?— At midnighl. 



SO. 

Whcre are jpu going lo now?— I am going lo Ibe Iheatre.— Where is your 
son going?— He is ffoing nowhere; he is going lo stay al home lo wrile his 
letters.— At what o'clock is the Scotchman at home?— He is al home every ' 
evening at a quarler past eight. — Has Ihe merchaut one more coat to sell? — He has 
one more, but he does not wish to sell it.— Doe^ your falher wish to buy this or 
thatox?— He wishesto buy neither this ñor thal.— Which does he wish lo buy? 
—He wishes to buy his friendo.— Has his friend one more carriage to sell?— He 
has not one more carriage lo sell; but he has a few more good ships lo sell.— 
When will he sell Ihem?— He will sell them to-day.— Wnere?— At his warehoose. 
—Do you wishtó see my friend?— I wish to see him in order to know him.—' 
Do you wish to know my titile sister?— I wish to know her.— Wbo wishes to know 
my chiklren?— The French captain wishes to know them.— Does your brolher 
wish to buy too many pears?— He wishes to buy a grcat many, but not too many. 

81. 

Where is your brother?— He is athis warehouse.— Does he not wish togo 
out?— No, Ma'am, he does not wish togo out.— What is he going to do Hiere?— He 
is going lo wrile to his friends.— Will you stay here or there?— I will stay there. 
—Where will our aunt stay?— She will. stay there.— Has our friend a mind to 
stay in the garden?— He has a mind to stay there.— Can you lend me a book? 
— I can lend you severai.— What are you* in want of? — l am in want of a good 
gun.— Are you in want of Ihis picture. — I am in want of it.— Does your brother 
want sjome money?— Yes.— Does he want some boots?— He does not want any.— 
What does be want?— He wants nothing.— Who wants any pepper?— Nobndy 
wants any.— Does any óody want some sugar?— Nobody wants any.— What do I 
want?— You want nothing.— Does your mothcr want any thiiig? — She wanls 
nothing.— What does the Englishman want?— He wants some linen:— Does he 
not want some jewels?— He does not want any.— What does Ihe sailor want?— 
He wants some biscuits, meat, butter, and cheese. — Does he not want some bread? 
—He does not want any. 

Are you going to give me any thing?— I am going to give you some meat, 
bread, and wine.— Does your falher want these or Ihose pictures?— He wants 
neither these ñor those.— Does any one want my son?— No one wants him.— Aré 
you in wantof me?— I am in want of you,— When do you want me?— At pre- 
sent.— What have you tosay tome?— I nave a word to say to you.— Is your son 
in wantof us?— He is in want of you and your brothers.— Is your mother in want 
of my sister?— She is in want of her.— Has she any thing te tell her?— She has 
a few words to say to her.— Do you go tothe Spaniard'sin the evening orin the 
morning?— I go to his house both in the morning and in the evening.— When 
does your cook go to markel?— He gpes thither everymorning at half past five. 
— When does your brother go to the Germana?— He goes to their house every 
day.-*At what o'clock? — At seven o'clock in the morning. 

8». 

Do you want any thing?— I want nothing.— Of whom is your father in want? 
— He is in want of his servant.— What do you want? — I want the note.— Do you 
want this or that uote?— I want this.— What do you wish to do with it?— I wisk 
to open it, in order lo read it.— Does your son read our notes?— He reads tbtn. 
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--When does he read them?— He i*eads Ibera when he recetves them,— Does he 
recave as many notes as 1? — He receives more than you.— What do yon give 
me? — I give you nothing (I do not give you any thing).*~Do you give tnis book 
to my sister? — Ido.— Do you give her a bird? — 1 do.— To whom do you lend 
your boeks?~ I lend them to my friends.— Does your mother lend me a gown?— 
She lends you one.— To whom ao you lend your clothes?— I lend them to nobody 
(1 tío uot lend them to any body). 

34. 

Doesthe Englishman finish hisletter?— Hefinishesit. — Which lettersdo you 
finish?— I finish those which I write to my friends.-- Do you *see any thing?— t 
see nothing.— Do you nefr see my fine house?— I do.— Does your sister seo my 
large garden?— She does notsee it.— Does your brolher see our sbips?— He does 
not see them, but we see them.— How many soldiers do you see?- 5 — We see a greal 
many. we see more Iban a hundred.— Do you drink any thing?— I do.— What do 
you drink?— I drink some wine.— What does the sailor drink?— He drinks soroe 
beer.— Do we drink wine or eider?— We drink both wine and eider.— What do the 
llalians drink?— Th3y drink some chocolate.— Do we drink any wine? — We do 
drink some.— Do you sell your ship? — I do not sell it.— Does the captain sell bis? 
—He does.— What does the Russian sell?— He sells bis oxen.— What do you pick 
up?— I pick up my knife.— Does your sister pick up her ncedle?— She picks it 
up. — Do you set your boots in order?— I do not sel them in order; tbey do not' re- 
quire to be set in order. 

**• 

Are you reading?— I am reading.— What are you reading?— I am reading 
my friend's letter. — What is your mother reading?— She is reading a book.— 
What are you doing?---We are reading. — Are your young ladies reading?— They 
are not reading, (they) have not tímelo read. -Do you read the books which 1 read? 
— I do not read those. which you read, but those which your falher reads.— Do 
you know thai man?— 1 do not know him.— Does your friend know him?— He 
fcttows him. — When do yon write your notes?— We write them in the evening. 
— What do you do in the morning?— We goout.— What do you say?— I say nothing. 
— Does yoqr sisler's friend say any thing? — She says som'ething.— What does she 
say?— I do not know.— What ao you say to my servanl?— 1 teil him to sweep the 
room and lo go for some bread, butter, cheese, and wine.— Do wesay any lliing? 
— We say notWng.— What does your neighbour's brother say to the shoemaker? 
He tclls nim to mend bis shoes.— What dofrou say to the tailors? — I tell them to 
make my clothes.— Do you go out?— I do not go out. 

M. 

Who goes out?— My brother's neighbour goes out.— Where is he going?— 
De is going lo the garden.— To whose house are you going?— We are going to 
the good Frenchmen's?— Do you not go to your father's friends , ?— We do not go 
there, beca use we are very tired and we wish tosleep.-Is your daughter coming?— 
She is coming.— To whose house is she coming?— She is coming to my house.— Do 
you come to my house?-*! do not come to your house, but to your children's.— 
Where- is our friend's brother going to?— He is geing nowhere, he remains at 
home.—Are yon going home? — We are not going home, but to our children's 
friend's.— Where are your íriends' children?— They are in their father's garden. 
— Are Ihe Scotch in their gardens? — They are there. 

Do'Jyou know my children?— We know them. — Do my children know you? — 
They do not know us. — Whom are you acquainted whhf— I am acquainted with 
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nobody.— Are you acquainted with anyone? — I am acquainted witfe soroe body. — 
Who knows ypu?~Tne good eaptain knows me.— What do yoü eat?-- I eat some 
bread.— Does not your friend eat some meat? — He does not eat any.— Do yon col 
any thinc?— We cut some cheese. — What does the merchant cut?— He cuts 
so«e clotn.— Do you send me any thing? — I send you a good ghn. — Does your 
mother send you nioney?--She sends mefsome.— Does she send you more than I? 
— She sends me more trian you.— How much does she send Jou? — She seuds me 
more than ten crowdfs.-*-Wben do yon receive your letters?— I receíve them every 
morning. — At what o'clock?— At half past nine. — At what o'clock doy ou go out?— 
I ¿o out every morning at aquarter past ten. 

88. 

Does my auntanswer your notes?— She answérs them.— What does your boy 
break?— He breaks nothing, but your boys break my glasses.— Do Ihey tear any 
thing?— They tear nothing.— Who burns my lettér?— Nobody burnsit.— Are you 
looking for any body?— lam nbt looking for any body.— Wnat is my daughter 
looking for?— áhe is fooking for her purse. — What does your cook kill? — He kills 
a chicken.— What do you buy?— I buy some kniVes.— Do you buy more knives 
than glasses?— I buy more of the Jformer than of the iatter.— How many horses 
does the Irishman buy?— He buys a greaUnany; he buys more than thirty. — What 
does your servant carry?— He carries a largc trunk.— Where is he carrying it? 
— He iscarrying it home. — To whom do you speak?— I speak to the Germán, — 
Do you speak to Jnm every day?— 1 speak to him every morning and every 
evening.— 0oes he come to your nouse?— He does not come to mine, but I go lo 
his.— What has your servant to do?— He has to sweep the rooms, and to set my 
books in order.*— Does he set them in ordpr? — He seis them in order.— When 
does he set them in order?— Every morning. , • 

80* 

Do you find what yon are looking for?— I find what I am looking for.— 
Does your mother find what she is looking for?— She finds what she is 
looking for , but her aunt does not find what she is looking for.— Who 
is looking for me?— Your brother is looking for you.— ís any body looking 
for my son?— Nobody is looking for him.— Are my children'looking for any 
thing?— They are looking for something, but find nolhirig.— Do you listen 
to me?— Yes, Ma'am.— Good toorning, Ma'am.- Good evening, Miss.— Good 
evening, Sir. — How do you do? — Very well.— I thank you.— Til I to morrow. 
-r-Till the^day after to-morrow.— Gooá day.— Mite, who is that gentleman?— 
Ma'aro, that gentleman is my brother (ó a brother of mine).— Gentleman, how 
do youdo?— Yery well, I thank you.— Are you the gentlemen who were walking 
in the garden this morning? — Yes, Sir.— Ma'atri, my best respeets to you (ó your 
mostobedient).— Howdo you doSir?— Very well, Ma'am, I thank you.— Ladies, 
isthat young- lady Miss. B?— Yes, Sir.— Miss, 1 am at your service— flas the 

Íentleman who was here last night been at my house lo day?— Yes, Ma'am. — 
adies, who is that young lady?— It is Miss C. 

90 

Do yoú speak English?^-No, Sir, I speak French.*-Does your sister speak 
Merman?— No, Ma'am, she speaks ltalian.— Does the Dutchman speak instead of 
listening?— He speaks instead of listetring?— Do you goout instead of remaining 
at borne?— I remainat home instead of going out.— Does your daughter play 
instead of studying?— She studies instead of nlaying.— When does she study? — 
She studies every day.—In the morning or in tne evening?— In the morning and 
inthe evening.— What does she study?— She studies English.— Do you buy a 
carriage instead of buying a horse?— I buy neither the one ñor the other.— Does 
our neighbour break his piales instead of breaking hiscups?— He breaks. neither. 
«—What does he break?— He breaks his glasses.— Do the children of your bró- 
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flter's friend read?— They write instead of reading.— What does our cook do?-* 
Be goes to the roarket instead ofmaking 3 fire.— Does the captain give you aoy 
thing?-^He gives me soraelhiog.— What does he give you? — He gives me a great 
deal of nioney.— Does he give yon mouey instead of giving you bread?— He gives 
me both monéy apd bread.— Does he give you morecheese than bread? — He gives 
me less of the former than of the latler. 

0». 

How often is this advertisement puMished?— It is pubüshed every other day; 
every other Monda y; every other Saturday; every other Thursday; every other 
Suoday; every other Wednesday; every other Tuesday; every olher week; 
every other evening.— Is it late?— It is nol late. -What time is il? — It is one 
o'clock.— It is two o'clock.— It is half past' two.— It is three o'clock.—It isa 
guarier to three.— It isfour o'clock,— It istwo minutes past (o after) four.— It is 
nve o'clock.— It is five minutes to five.— It isáix o'clocfc.— It is aguarter to six. 
— U is seveu o'clock.-^lt is half pastseven.— It is eight o'clock.— It is a (/uarter 
after eight.—It is nine o'clock.— It is ten minutes to nine.— It is ten o'clock.— 
It is half past ten.— It is eleven o'clock.— It is tive minutes to eleven.— It is 
twelve o'cloek.-^t is a quarter after (ó past) twelve.— \^hat day of the month is 
it?— Itis the twentieth. — Is it the fourteeuth to day?— No, it is thethirty-first to 
day.— Is it the ninth? — No, Sir, it is the eleventh.— Is it the fourth of Juíy?— It is 
the eighlh of March.— Is it the fifth of June?— It is Ihe tenth of February.— Is it 
not the twenty second?— Is it the teuth of April — Is it the eleventh of August?— It 
is the tenth of April.— It is the second of May?— It ísthe thirlieth of October.— Is 
ilthe twelfth of November?-— Itisthe thirteenth ofDecember. 

0*. 

Do you work as much as your son? — I do not work as much as he. — Does 
he eat more than you?— He eats tess than I.— Can your children write as many 
letters as mv children?— They *can write quite as many.— Can the Russian drinlí 
as much eider as wine?— He can drink more of the former than of the latter.— 
When do your Beigl^on^' friends go out?— They go out every morning at a 
quarter to seven.—Which letter do you send toyour ialher?— I send him my own. 
— Do you not send mine? — l send it also.— Are you killing ahird?— I am killing 
one. — How many chickeus does your cook kill? — He kills four. To whose house 
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03. 

Are you afraid to go outin the eveuing?— I am not afraid but I have no time 
to go out in the eveniug.— Do you love your mother?— I do. — Does your mother 
love you?— She does.— Do you like that little boy?— I like him.— Do you iike that 
ogly woman?— I do not like her— Whom do you love?— I love my children.— 
Whom do we love?— We love our relations and our friends.— Do we love any 
body?— We do not love any body.— Does any body love us?--Our relations and 
our friends love us.— What are you writing?— I am writing a little note.— To 
whom? — lo my aunt.— Is your aunt writing?— She is writing.— Towhom is she 
writing? — She is writing to her cousin.— What is yourhrother setting in order?— 
He is setting his books in ordec— Doyou take off your hat?— I do not take it off. 
— Who takes off his hat?— Nobody takes it off.— Does the merchant sel hisboltles ia 
order? — He seis them in order. 

04. 

Do you go to the play this evening? — I do not go to the play.—What have 
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you todo?— I have to study.-What do you study?— I study Greek.-- At what 
o'clock do you go out?— 1 go out in;the eyenjnfr.— What is your father doing? — He 
is writing.—lsjie wriling a book?— He is writmg one.— Wnendoes he write it?— 
fie writes it in the morning and in the evening.— Does he not go out?— He cannot 

§o out* he has a sore foot.— Does the shoemaker bring our shoes? — He does not 
ring tnem; he cannot work; he has a sore knee.— Are you cuttin& me some 
bread?— I cannot cut you any; I have sore fingers. 

•*• 

Do you not rea Imy books? A 'cannot read them; I have a sore eye.-Have not 
the Frenchmen sore eye&?-They have not sore eyes.-Do they not read too much? 
— They do not read too rauch.— Where are you taking me to? — I am taking you to 
the theatre.— Do you not take me tb the market?-I do not take you thitner.— 
What do the butchers find?-They find the oxen and sheep which they are looking 
for.— \yhat day of the month is it to-day?— It is the third. — Whatday of the roonln 
is it to-morrow?— To-morrow is the fourlh.— Whom are you looking for?-I am 
looking for your son.— Have you any thing to tell him? — I have something to tell 
him.— Whom is the Germán looking for?~ÍHe is looking for his friend, in order 
to take him to the garden.— What is the Englisman doing in hisroom?— He is 
learniügto read.— Does he not learn lo write? — He learns to read and to write. 



What does your friend gíve yon?— He give3 me many books instead óf giving 
me money.— Does your servant inake your bed?— He does not make it. — What is 
he doing instead of making your bed? — He is sweeping the room instead of 
makingmy bed. — Do you read the book which I read?— Ido not read that which 
you read, but that which the greal caplain reads. — Are you ashamed to read the 
books which I read? — I am not ashamed, but I have no wish to read them. — 
What do you go for? — I go for some wine.— Does your father send for any thing? 
— He sends for some beer. — Does your servant go for some wood?^-He^ goes 
for some. — For whom does your brother send? — He sends fof the physician. — 
Does your servant take off his coat in order to make the fire? — He takes ít offin 
order to make it. — Do you take off your gloves in order to give me money?— 1 
take them off in order to give you some.— Do you Jearn English?— I learn it.— * 
Does your brother learn Germán? — He learns it.— Who learns French? — The 
Englishman teams it. — Do we learn Italian? — You do. ; — What do the Frenchmea 
learn?— They learn English and Merman.— Do youspeak Spanish? — No, Sir, I 
speak Italian. 

•*. 

Do you show me any thing?— I show you gold watches.— Does your father 
show his gun to my brother?-He shows it him. -Does he show him his fine clotlws. 
—He shows them to him.— Does your mother showher fine gown to my sister?*— 
She shows it her.— Does she show her beautiful velvet bonnets?— She shows 
them to her.— Does the Englishman smoke?— He does not smoke.— Do you go to 
the concert?— I go to the ball instead of going lo the concert.— Does your sister 
go to the theatre?— She goes to the concert instead of goin$ to the theatre.— Dees 
the gardener go into the garden?— He goes to the market instad ef going to the 
garden.— Do you send your valetto the tailor's?— I send him to the shoemaker's 
instead of sending him to the tailor's. 

J)oes your sister intend to go to the concert this evening?— She does not 
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intend to go to the coBcert, but to the ball.— When do you intend to go to tbe 
theatre?— I intend to go theré thisevenin«.— At what o'clock?— At a quarter past 
six.— Do you go for my djaughter?— I go lor her.—Where is 3he?— She is in her 
rooro.— Do you find4he man whom you are looking for?— I do. — Do your sons 
find tbe friends whom they ar£ looking for?— They do notGnd them.— What does 
your únele want?— He wants some tobáceo.— Will you go for some?— 1 will go for 
some. — What tobáceo does he want?— He wants some English tobáceo. — Does he 
not want some snufif?— He does nol want any.— Do you want tobáceo?—! do not 
want any; 1 do not smoke. * ' 

&&• 

Isyour neighbour a merchanl?— No, he is a joiner.— Arethese men merchants? 
—No, they are carpenters.— Are you acook?— No, I am a baker.— Are you a fool? 
—I am not a fool.— What is that man?— He is a physician.— Do you wish me any 
thing? — I wish you a good morning.— What does íhe yoúng man wish me?— He 
wishes you a good evening.— Do your children come to rae in order to wish me a 

ñood evening? — They come to you in order to wbh you a good morning. — Has 
íeEnglishman black eyes?— No, be has blue eyes.— Has that man large feet?- 1 - 
He has little feet, a large forfhead and a large nose. — Do vou listen to me?— I fisten 
to you.— Does your little brother listen to me?— He speafcs instead of listening to 
you.— Do you listen to what I am telling you?— I listen to what you are telling 
me. — Do you listen to what your falher tells you?— I litften to it.— Do your children 
listen to what we tell them?— They do not listen to it. • 



Does your father corred my exercises or my brother's?— He corréete neither 

Írours ñor your brother's.— Which does he corred?— He correets mine.— Which 
esson are you studying?— I am studying the twenty-second.— Do you drink tea 
or coffee io the morning?— I drink cofifee.— Do you drink coffee every morning?— 
I drink some every morning (ó 1 do).— What does your brother drink?— He 
drinks chocolate.— Does he drink some'every day?— He idrinks some every morn- 
ing.— Do your children drink cofifee?— They drink tea instead of drinkins coffee. 
Who takes off hishat?— My friend takes it off.— Who takesíiway the glasses?— 
¥our servant takes them away.— Do you read Spanish?— I do not read Spanish, 
but Italian.— What book is your brother reading?— He is reading an Énghsh 
book.— Do yougiveme English or Germán paper?— I give you neither English 
ñor Germán paper; I give you good French paper. 

fOi. 

Do you know any thing?— I do not know any thing.— What does your little 
brother kdow?— He knows how to read and write.— Does your little sister know 
how to write?— She knows how toread, but she does not know how to write.— 
Doe» she know English?— She does not know it.— Do you know Germán?— I do. 
— Do your brothers know Greek?— They do not know it k but they intend to study 
it.— Do you know French?— I do not know it, but I inteud to learn it.— Do your 
children know how to read Italian?— They know how to read, but not how to speak 
it- — Do you know how to swim?— I do not know how lo swim, but how to play. — • 
.Doesyour únele know how to make coats?— He does not know howto makeany; 
he is notaitor.— Is he a merchanl?— H& is not.— What is he?— He is a physician. 
— Do you intend to study Arabic?— I intend to study Arabic and Syriac— Does 
tl*e Englishman know Russian?— He does not know it; but he intends learning it. 

IO». 

Whither are you goingfc— I am going to the warehouse, in order to speak to 
my brother.— Does he listen to you?— He itstens to me.— Do you wish to drink 
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gome eider?— I wish to drink some winé; haveyou any?— I ha ve mme, but I wiH 
send for some.— When will you send for some?— Now.— Do you know ho.w to inake 
tea? — l know how to make some.— Where is your mother going to? — She is going 
nowhere; she remains at home.— Do you know how to write a letter? — I know 
how to write one. — Does your brother* know how to write exercises^—He knows 
how to write some.— Whom do you conducl? — I conduct my sou. — Where are you 
corfducting him to? — í am conducting him to my friendo to wish them a good 
morning.— Does your ser van t conduct yoftf Jittlé sister? — He condurts her. — 
Whilher does hfe conducl her?— He concfticts her into the garden.— Whi Ihe r are 
our friends conducting their children? — They are conducting them home. — Does 
your únele conduct any one? — He conducís no one. 



Doe3 your servant go to the market as often as my cook?— He goes thither as 
often as he.— Does your sister see my brother as often as I? — She does not see him 
so oflen as you.— When does she see him? — She sees him every morning at a • 
quarter to nine.— Do you extinguish the fire?-*-I do not extinguish it.— Does your 
servant light the fire? — He lightsit. — Where does he Ught it?— He lightsit in your 
room.— Do your children go to the bal! oftener than we?— They go there oftener 
than you. --Do we go out as often as our neighbours? — We go out oftener than 
they.— Do I read well?— Yoú read well. — Do I speak well? — You do not speak 
wefl. — Does \»ur brother speak English weli?--He speaks it well?— Does your 
sister speak Germán well?— She does not speak it baaly.— Do we speak well?-* 
You speak badly.— Do I drink too much? — You do not drink enough. — Am I able 
to make hals? —You are not able to mak¿ any; you areno hatter. — Am I able lo 
write a letter?— You are able to write one.— Am I doing my exercises well? — You 
are doing them well. 

to*. 

What am I doing?— You are doing an exercisc.— What is my aunt doing?— 
Sheis doinc uothing. — What do 1 say? — You say nothing. — Does my sister begin 
lospeak?-Shebegins to speak.— Does she begin tospeak well? — She does nol begin 
to speak well.— Where am 1 going to?— You are going to the Spaniard's.— Is he 
at home ?— Do I know?— Does my brother go lo your house or do you come to 
his?— He comes lo mine, and I go to his. — When do you come to his house?— 
Every evening at half past eight. — Do we read more books loan Ihe Germans? 
— We read more of them than ttoey, but the French read moreof them than we; 
and the English read the most. — Whose house is that?— It is mine.— Whose bonnet 
is this?— It is my mother's. — Are you laller than I? — I am taller than you.— Are 
) ou as tall as your sister?— I am as tall as she. 

Is your hat as bad as my father's? — It is better, but not so black as his.r^-Are 
the clothes of the Irishas une as those of the Italians?— They are not so fine,' bot 
they are better. — Who have the finest carriages?— The French nave.— Who has 
thefinest horses?— Mine are fine, yours are finerthan mine, but those ofour friends 
are the finest of al! . — Have you a finer garden than Uval of our nhysician? — I have 
a finer one than his.— Has ihe Scotchman a finer house than the Irishman?--He 
has a finer one. — Are our children as fin^ as our neighbour's?— Ours aré finer. — 
Is your waistcoat as pretly as mine?— Itis not so pretty, but better than yours.— 
Which of these two children is the better?— The one who studies is better than 
the one who plays. v 

1M. 

. Does my sister speak as well as yours?— She.doe* not speak so well, but she 
wriies and reads as well as yours. — Does your sister receive twoks?— She reeei ves- 
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«orne.— What do we reo#tve?^-We receive some béer. — Do the Polea receive 
tobaeco?— They receive some. — From whom do the Spaniards receive money? 
— They receive some from the English and from Ihe French. — Do you receive as 
many friends as enemies? — I receive more of theformer .than oí the lalter. — 
From whom do-our children receive books?— They receive some fróm me and 
from their friends.— Do I receive as much butter as cheese?— You receive less of 
the fowner Iban of Ihe latter.— Do our servants receive as many brooms as coats? 
— They receive more of theformer than of the lalter. — Do you receive one more 
ffuo?— I receive one more. — How many more pens doe$ your aunt receive? — 
She recéives three more.— Do you know the American whom.l know?— I do not 
kaow the one you know,* bul 1 know another. 

flfcf* 

Does the Pele drink -as much as the Russian?— He drinks just as much.— Do 
the Germans drink as much as the Poles?— The former drink less than the latter. 
— When does the foreígeer intend to depart?— Heintends to depart to-day.— At 
wfctat o'olock?— Athalf past one, — Doyouintend to depart this evening?— I intend 
to depart to-morrow.— Does the Englishman depart to-day?— He departs now. — 
Where is he going to?— He is going to his friends'.— Is he going to Ihe French- 
men's?— He is going there.— When do you intend to w.rile to vour friends?— I 
intend to write to them to-day. — Do your friends answer you? — They answer me. 
r-Does your inolher answer your- letter?— She answers it.— Does she answer my 
sisters notes?— She does not answer them.— Can you speak English?— I can speak 
it a littlé.— Can you speak English?— 1 can speak it a little. 

IOS. 

Does yoursister begin to speak Germán?— She begins to speak it.— Isshe able 
to write it?— She is able to write it.— Do your brolhers begin to tearn Italian? — 
They begin to learn it.— Does the merchant bcgín to sell? — He does begin.— Do 
yon speak before .you listen?— I listen before I speak.— Does your sister listen to 
you before she speaks?— She speaks before shelistens lo me.— Do you drink before 
you go out?— I ¿o out before 1 drink.— Does your aunt intend to goout before she 
breakfasts?— She intendsto breakfast before she goes out.— Do 1 takeoflf my gloves 
before I-táke off my hat?— You take off your hat before you take off your gloves. 
—Can I take offmy shoes before I. take off my gloves?— You cannot take off your 
shoes before you take off your gloves. 

too. 

Can I take offmy stockings before I take off my boolsf— You cannot take off 
your stockings before you take off your boots.— At what o'clock do you breakfast? 
— I breakfast at a guarter past eight.— At whato'clock does toe Englishman 
breakfast? — He breakfasts every <lay at nine or at a quarler past nine.— Does he 
go to his sister's before he breakfasts"?— He goes to her hotise before he breakfasts. 
— Is your horse good?— It is good, but yoors is better, aud the Englishman's the 
oest of all the horses which we know of. — Have you pietty cups?— 1 nave yery 
pretty ones, but my brother has prettier ones than I.— From whom does he receive 
them?— He recéives them from his best frieng.—Is your wine as cood as your eider? 
— It is better. — Does your merchant sell good pencils?— He seíls the best pencils 
that I know of» 

ilO. 

Do you depart to-day?— I do not depart to-day.— When does your aunt set 
out?— She sets out this evening at a quarter to seven.— Does your servant #sveep 
aswellas mine?— He sweeps better than your*s.— Does the Frenchman read as 
many bad books as good ones?— He reads more good than bad ones.— Do the 
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iner^nisseH more $ugar 4hane«Cfee?— They stíl 1esá of itiie íprtaenháo ©ílfta 
látter. — Does yourshoemaker make as many shoes as mine?— He makes more«of 
thera than yours.— Has anv one finer children thairyou?^-No one has finer ooes. 
— Does your daughter. reaá as often as l?— 'She reads oftener than you.— Doe&my 
son speak English as oflen as you?— He speaks and reads it as often as I. — Do I 
write as much as you?— You write more than l.— Doour neighbours > children read, 
Germán as often as we?— We do not read it'as often as they. . 

Do we write as often as they?— They write oftener than. we.— To whom 4o 
they write?— They \Yrite'to their friends.— Do you read French books?— I read 
English books instead of reading French tfooks.— Can you swim as weUas my son? 
—I can swim better than Ije, buthe can speak English better than'I-r-Doés he 
read as well as you? — He reads better than I.— Does your neighbour's daughter go 
to roarket?— No, she remains at home: she hassoreíeeL—Do you team as well ai 
our gardener's son?— I learn better tnan he> bul he works better Iban I.— Wbose 
gun ístheíinesl?— Yours is very fino, but the captain's is still finer, and tnvrs isthe 
finest ofall. 

Does your sister put on another bonnet in order to go to the play?— She puts 
on another.— Does she put on hergloves before she puts on her shoes?— She puts 
on her shoes before she puts.on her gloves.— Does your brother putonhishat 
instéad of putting on bis coat?— He puts on his coat before he puts on his bat.— 
Do our children put on Iheir shoes in order to go to our friencls J ? — They put Ihero. 
on in order to go, there.— What do our daughters put on?— They put on thoir 
bonncts and their glovés — Ifyou wish to write rile right you must not write, 
wright ñor write ñor right, for if you write wright or riglil ór u>rríe,-you do not 
write rile right, but wrong. 

113. 

What do your sonsput on?— Th^y put on ttreir clothes and their bools.-^Do yon 
already speak English?— I do not speak it yet, but I begin to learn it. — Does your 
mother go out already?— She does not yet go out.— At what o'cloekdoes she fro 
out?— She goes out át two o'clock.— Does she breakfast befóte she goes dut?— She 
breakfasts, ánd writes her letters before she goes out.— Does she go out earlier 
than you?— She goes out earlier than I. — Does your a unt goto the play as oflen as 1? 
—She goes there as often as you .—Do vou begHn to know thal woman?— I (do) tegin 
to know her.— Do you breakfast eariy?— We do not breakfast late.— Does the 
Frenchman go to tlíe concert earlier than you?— He goes there later than I— At 
whato'clock doe3 he go there?— He goes there at half past ten.— Does he not go 
there too early?— He does not go there too early. 

114. 

Does not your father go loo early to the. concert?— He goes there too late.-r 
Does your niece write too much? — She does not write too much, buUhe speaks , 
too much.— Does she speak more thán you?— She does speak more than I and my 
sister (ó she speaks more than I and my sister).— Is the bonnet of your sister's 
friend too largo? — lt is neíthcr too large ñor too small.— Do you speak English 
oftener than French?— I speak French oftener than English. — Can your friend 
read my letlcr? — He cannot read it; he cannot lind his spectacles.— How many 
pair (8)*of spectacles has he?— He has two,— Hashe silver or gold spectacles? 

(8) Par, pair, eoupl». Se usa de pair, hablando de dos cosas que deben 'ó pueden ir juntas en «1 uso que te hace de 
ella»; t. g. Un par de ««patos, • p*ir oftkot^ ua par de medias, « jHwr •fitúingé. Co«s»í* m dic* de dos cotas ej«c 
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—Be has sitf ér abd*otd spectádes.^Do you buy muclí com?— í f bay bullíate. 
— Have your friends bread enougb?-Thew haveoníy a litile, but eriough —Do you 
knowthat man?— 1 do.—fe he learned?— He isthe most learned man Ihat 1 know 
(ó tke inost learned man I know). — Is your horse worse than tnine? — li is not 
so bad as yours.— h mine worse ¡than' that of 1he SpaniarcKs brother?— It is 
worse; ifc is the 1 worsthorse Ihat I know (6 horse l know).— Do yon givé thpse men 
less bread tha& Gheese?— J give them «ore of the former than of the latler. — 
Uto ye* receive ai much mopey as your neighbours?— I receive a (great deat 
mor© than they;.— Who recebes tibe most moneyt-^The French receive the most. 

116. 

Is it late?— U is not late.— What ó'cleck is it?— It is a quarter past one.— Is 
it toalate to go to your father's?— It is not too late lo go there.— Will you take me 
te kim? — I wlü take you to him.— Where i» he?— He ís in his codnting-house.-^ 
Is your tnother in ber roem?— She is.— Does the Dutchman wish to buy a horse?-^ 
He cannot buy one.— Is he poor?— Heisnot poor; he is richer thaii you\— Is your 
eeusin as learned as you?— He is more learned than I, but you are more iearhed 
Iban be and l.— Do the Americans write more Iban wet— They write less Iban \Vé, 
bai the Ualiaos write Ihe leasít.— Are they as fichas the Amorioans?— They aré 
tess rith thait they.— A re your birds as fine as those of the Scotcb?— They are 
tess tibe than theirs, bu* those of the Irish are Ihe least fine.— Do you sell you* 
hoa$e?+-l do not sell it; Hike it too much tosell it;— Can your daughter airead y 
WTiteJhny note?— She cannot write one yet, but she hegins to read a little.^-4)d yon 
read as much as the Russians?— We read more than they, but the French read the 
most.— What book&do they read?— They read French, Énglish, and Italian books. 

110. 

Have you airead y been in mv warehouse?— I have not yet beei> there.— Do 
y«ü intend to go tbere?— -I intená to go there.— When avíII you go there?— I will 
go there to-morrow. — M what o'clock?— kX a quarter past twelve.— Has your 
sisier ever been in my large garden?— She has never been there. — Does she 
íntend lo see it?— She does intend to see it- id she tloes).— When will she go 
there? ^She will go there to-day.— Does she intend to go to the ball thisevening? 
t—She itttemls to go there. — Have you been to the bali?— I have not been 
there.— When do you intend to go there?— I intend to go there to-merrow.— 
Have you already been in the Eirglishman's garden?— I have not yet been in 
it*— Have you been in my warehouses?— I have been there. — Wben have you 
been there?— I have been there Ibis morning.— Have I been in your countiñg- 
bouse or in your friend's?— You have nerther been in mine ñor in my friendo, 
butin tbe Frenchinan's,— Where bave you been?— I have beento church.— Have 
you been lo market?-r-I have been there.— Have 1 been to the play?— You have 
been therer— Has your sister been there? — She has not been there.*-Ha£ your 
young lady even been al the theatre?— She has never been there.— Where háve 
your childreB been?— They have been to school.— Has jour cook been in the 
kitchen?— He has been in the kitchenandin the cellar. 



II*. 1 



Doesour gardener's son intend to go to the market?— He intends to go 
-VWhíat does be wish to bfiy there?— He wishes lo buy some chickens, 



there- 
oxen, 



,,- i Ir separadas: y. g. Un par de pesos, a coupU of dolían; un par de hueros, a couple ofeggt: Par, dignidad, pe*r r 

▼. g. La Cámara de los pares, the hotue of Peers. Sin par; matchlee, incomparable. Ala par, (sin descuento), termine 
mercantil, al par; ir i la par, to go halver, apares, by payrt; pares y nones, even and oád. Hablando de, cierto». objetos 
ém le «as*«*u»a de *rémr: -g. Un par dé perdices, a hráu of partridget. Aquí dnbemoé nbttr que lis ¿palabra* par, 
eeftolf. yeto, 7 algunas otras up Tartán de terminación por rarou. del numero, llow many pmr of silh «to*mí« th*U 
hériT Skdk**Í0ér<¿*M hwt * thou$and ¥ofrt* pf <*«n.-BiBLu: Son 41-iL- 
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ratat, corn,and wine.— Have you already been al my mother's?— I háv© already 
been there.— Has your sister aíready been There?— She ha» not yet been there.— • 
1 Have we already been at our friend's?— We have nol yet béen there.^-Have oaí 
friends ever been at our house?— They haré never been Ihere.— Have you ever 
been at my uncle's counting-house?— I have uever been there.— Have'you attind 
to write an exercise?— I have a roind to write one.— To whom do you wi9fc I» 
write a ietter? — 1 wish to write one to my mother. — Has your aunt airead} been 
at the conccrl?— She has not yet been there, but she inlends to go,*~ Does sbe 
inlend to go there to-day?— She in.lends to go there te-nsiorrow.— At what b'dock 
will she set out?— -She will set out at half past seven.— Does she intend to leave 
before she breákfasts?— &he intendsto-breakíast befare she leaves. 

Has your aister a roind to study a lesson?— She has a miud to study on©.-*¿ 
Which will she study?— She wishes to study the twenty-sixth.^-Whicn lesson 
do you study?— I stuay the twenty-fifth.— Has the Germán been in our war€K 
houses or in those of the Italians?— He has ueither been in ours ñor in thoae^of 
the Hallaos, but in those of the Dutch.— Has your maid-servant already beea'to 
market?— Shehas not yet been there, but she intends to go there.— Has your sister's 
woman-cook been there? — She has been there when has &he |bedn tbere?-~Sltó 
has been there to-day.— Have you ever been in my* sister's room?— I bav* 
never been in hers, but I have often been in her mother's.—'Have you already 
been in the gardens of the Englishmen?— I have not yet been in theirs,but I hav« 
often been in their friendo 

im. 

Is yoúr friend as often in the counting-house as you?— He is Ihere oftener 
than I.— What does he do there?— He writes.-^Does he write as much as you? — 
—He writes more than I.— Where does your friend remain?— He remains in fcte 
counting house.— Does he not go out?— He does not go out.— Does your nieee 
remain m the garden?— She remains there.— Do you go to your aunt's every 
day?— I do go there.— When does she come to you?— Sbe comes to me every 
evening.— Do you go any where in the evening?— I go no where; I stay at home* 
Does your mother send for any one? — She sends for her physician.— Does your 
servant go for any thing?— He goes for some wine. — Have you been any wheré 
this morning? — I nave been no where. — Where has your cousin been?— He has 
been no where.— When does your sister drink tea?— She drinks some every 
morning.— Does your daughter drink coffee?— She drinks chocolate. 



Have you been to drink some coffee?— I have been to drink some.— Have 
ou been to the play as carly asi?— 1 have been there earlier than you. — Have 
ou often been at the concert?— I have oAen been there.— Has our neighboot 



our friends go to church too early?— They go there too late.— Do they go there 
as late as we?— They go there later than we.— Do the Frenen go to their ware- 
houses too early?— They go there too earty (o they do).— Do the Germans go to 
their warehouses as early as the Italians?— They gotherct earlier than the latter. 
— Have you been in th¿ houses of the Dutch or in those of the Americans?-4 hfrve 
neither been in those of the Dutch ñor in those of the Americans, but in those of 
the Portugueses. , • * • 

ill. 

Have I had your knife?— You have had it.— When h*ve I had it?— Yoii havé 
had it to-day. — Have I had your gloves?-- You have had them.— Has your sister 
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had my $rtvVgpoeti?--Shehas had il.— Has }she had my gold band?— She has 
not liad il.-^avc the French had my beautiful ship? — They have had it.— Who 
ha» had ib y tbread stockin^s?— Your maid-scrvant has had them. — Have we 
had the iroa tmnk of our neighbour's brollier?— We have had it.-Have we had 
his fine pístol?--We have not had U.— Have we had the mattresses of the 
foreigners? — Wehave not had them.— Has the Englishman had my good work? 
— He has had it.— Hasyoucaunthad my fine pencil?-- She has haa it.~Has she 
had my geM cs^idlestick?— She has not had it. 

« «••• 

Has the young man had the first volume of my work?— He has not had the 
ftrst, btift the secood.— Has Ife had il? — Yes, Sir, be has had it. — When has he 
had it?—He has had it this morning.— Have you had any sugar?--I have had some¿ 
—Have l had any good méat?— You have not had any. — Has IheRussian cap- 
tain's cook had any chickens?--He has had some. — Has he had any mutton? — 
He has not had any.-^Have you had my pocket-book? — I h;ive liad il.— Who has 
had my glofe?— My niece has had it. — Has she had my umbrella?-She has not 
had yoors, bul that of her aunt's friend.--What has the painter had?— He has 
had fine pictures— Has he had fine gardens? — He has not had any.— Has your 
servanlhad my shoes?— He has not had them. — What has the Spaniard had? — He 
has had nolhing. —Who has had courage?— The French sailors have had some.— 
Have the Üerthans had many friends?— They have had many. 

1 *». 

Have we had more friends than enemics?— We have had less of the former 
than ef the JaUer .—Has your son had more eider than wine? — He has had more 
of*he former than of ^ie taller .—Has the Turk liad more corn than pepper? — He 
has had less of the former than of the lalter. — Has the Italian painter had any 
thing?— Habas had nothing.-^Have the French had some good wine?— They have 
had seine, and they have some still.-*- Has your titile steter had any cakes? — She 
ha» had some. — Has your littfe brotherliad any? — He has not had any.— Has our 
gardenér's tlaughter had flowérs?— She has had some.— Ha ve Ihe Kusstans had any 
good tobáceo?— They have had some.— What tobáceo have they had?— They have 
had tobáceo and snuff.— What have the Poles had? — They have had nolhing good. 
— Have the Englisb had as rouch sugar as tea? — They have had as múch of the 
one as of the other.— Has the caplain been righl?— He has been wrong. — Have I 
béen wrong in buyiug strawbemes?— You have been wrong iu buying some. — 
Has my sister been -wrong in buying apples? r -Shehas not been wrong in buying 
some. 

1*4. 

Didjyou go to tbeplay early?— I went there late.— Did T go to Ihe balt as^arly 
as you?— You Went there carlier than I.— Did your uhele go Ihere too late?— He 
went there too early.— Have your sislershad any thing?— They have had nolhing. 
i— Who has had my shoes and stockings?— Your servanf has had both.— Has he 
had my pen afed pencil?— He has ; had both.— Has our neighbour had my horse 
or my brother r s?— He has had nefther yours ñor your brother's.— Have I had your 
letter or the physician's?— You have had neither.— What has the merchant had? 
— He has had nolhing.— Has any body had my gold slring?— Nobody has had it. 
•^•Has any one had your silyer pins?— No one has had them.— Have you former 
— ly goneto the ball? — I have gone there somelimes. m 

When have your nieces been at the. concert?— They were there the day 
befóre yesterdayADid they find any body there?— They round nobody there.— 
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Has your sister gone to the ball oftener than : your ferolhersf— -Sht has not górid 
there so often as they>— Has your friend often been at the play?*— ffe has Befen 
there several limes.— Have you somelimes been hungry?--! have j often befcií 
hungry.— Has your valet often been thirsty?— He has nevér beén eilher huñgry 
or thirsty.— Have your sisters ever been afraid?— They have been neither afraid, 
flor hungry ñor thirsty.— When did ihe ball take place?— The ball took place the 
day before yesterday.— Who has told youthat?¿-My únele has lold it me.— What 
has your brolher told you?— He has told me nothing.— Have I told you tí*at?^-You- 
have uot told it me.— Has he told it you?— He has told it me. 

Who has told thát to your niece?— The Gérmans have told it her.— Háve they 
told it to the English?— They have told it them.— Who has told it you?=-Yonr 
dautfhter has told it me.— Has she told it you?— She has.— Are you willing to 
tell your friends Ihat? — I am willing to lell it them.— Have you any thing lo do? 
— I nave nothing to do.— What has your aunt done?— She has done nothing.— 
Has your cousin done any thing? — She has done sométhing.— What has she done? 
—She has done an exercise? — Has she made a ptirse?— She has made one; — 
What have I done? — You have torn my books. — What have your chitdrendone* 
They have done exercises.— What have \ve done?— Wé have done tióthing, but 

Íour brolhers have torn my clothes.— W r ho has burnt the houses of the Greeks? ^ 
he Turkshave burnt them. —Has the tailor made your coat?— He has notyet 
made it. — lias your shoemaker already made your shoes?— He has already 
made them. * ' 



Has she already made your bools?— She has not made them yet.~-Háve ryotí 
sometimes made a hat?— I have never made one.— Have óur neighboure ever made 
books?— They have sometimes made some. — How many coats has your táüor 
made?— He has made six. — Has [nómade good or bad coats?— He has made 
bolh good and bad ones.— Has your father put onhis coat?— He has not yet 
put it on, but he is going to piít it on.— Has your sister put on her shoes? 
—She has put Ihem on.— Have o.ur sisters put on their shoes or their stockings? 
—They have put on neither.— What has the merchanl taken a wa y?— Be has not 
taken away any thing.— What have you taken off?— I have taken off my large 
hat.— Have, your children taken off any Ihiríg?— They have taken off their glov es 
in order to give you some money. 

tes. 

Did you go to my brother's?— I went there.— How often have you been at 
my auhts house?— I have been there twicc— Do you go sometimes to the theátre? 
—I go there sometimes.— How many times have you been at the^theatre? I have 
only been there once.— IJaVe you sometimes been at the ball?-r-Ihave often 
been there.— Has your niéce ever gone to the ball? — She has néver gone ¿here* 
—Has your brother sometimes gone to the ball?— He went there fonnerly.-*-Ha* 
he gone there as often as you?— He has gone tjiere oftener than 1.— Does your 
youug lady go sometimes into the garden?— Shfe gdes there sometimes. — Has she 
often been there?— She has often been there.— Does your oíd servant often go 
to market?— He goes there often.— Does he go there as often as}my oíd cook? — 
He goes there oftener than he.— Have I been right in wrüingto my aunt?-r-You 
have not been wrong in wnlingto her. —Have youhad a sore finger? (9)— I have 
had a sore eye.— Has your" sister had any thing good?— She has not had any 
thing bad.— Did that take place?— Itdidlake place (ó lt did).— When did it take 



(9) Dedos, flngert, teet. Fingtrs, «on los dedos de las manos, j too» los de lo* pies. 
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p)*eet— TWday-Wiare yesterday.-- Wd tbe^U take place festefdayt-^R did 
not take place.— Does il lake place to-day?— It takes place to-day.— Wben does 
the bal! take place?— It takes place this e\euing.~ Did it lake place the day 
before yesterday?— It did take place (ó It-did). — At what o'clock did it lake place? 
— Iltook place at half past eleven.— Do you go lo the hall to-night? (10)— I do 
Bol go there, I went there yesterday. 

1*©. . 

Have you spoken tomy molher?— I have spoken to lier (ó I have).— When 
did you speak lo her?— I spoke lo her the day before yesterday.— How many times 
have you spoken lo inyaunl?— I have spokeu tu her severál time*.— Have you 
often spoken to my sister? r-I have o|leu spoken to her.— To which ladies has 
your brother spokeo?— He has spoken to theseand to those.— Have you spoken 
to my sistcr?— I have spoken to Ihem.— Have the Russians ever spoken toyou? 
—-They have oflen spoken to me.— What has Ihe Englishman told (ti) you?— He 
ñas loid me the words.— What words has he told vou?— He hastold me these 
words.— What have you to tell me?— I have a few words to tell you.— Which exer- 
cises has your sister wrilten?— She has wiitlen those.— Which lessous has your 
nephew sludied?— He has studied these.— Which men have you seen at the 
market?— I have seen these.— Which letlers have your children (12) read?— They 
have read those Which you have written to them.— Have \ou read the books 
which we have lent you? — We have read them (ó We have)." 

ISO. 

Have you seen these women or those?— »I have neither seen these ñor those 
[ó I have seen neither).— Which women have you seen?— I have seen those to 
whóm you have spoken.— Have you been acquainlcd with my sons?— I ha\ e heen 
acquainled with them. — With which boys has your cousin been acquainted? — 
He has been acquainled with those of our oíd neighbour.— Have I been acquainled 
with those Englishmen? — You have not been acquainled with Ihem.— Are you the 
sister of that young man?— I am.— Is that young lady your sister? — She is.— 
Is this young man your nephew? — He is not— Is he your" brother?— He is.— Are 
yourfriends as fich as they say? — They are. —Are these men as learned as they 
say?— They are not. — Does yoür servant often sweep the warehouse?— He sweeps 
it as often as he can.— Do you often sweep your room? — I sweep it as often as I 
can.— Has this man money enough to buy some wood?— I do not know.— Did 
your sister go to the ball yesterday?— I do not know. — Has your cook-maid gone 
to the markjet?-^SJie has not gone there.— Is she ill? — She is.— Am I ill? — You 
are not.— Are you ast tall as l?— I am. 

*"" 131. 

Are you as tired as my sister? — I am more so than she.— Which beer has your 



(10) Noche, night, evening. Night, indica li noche en general: r. g. Es de noche, it t» night. Evening, espresi ge- 
neralmente aquel espacio de tiempo que hay desde la oración ó poco antes, hasta media noche. Será fácil acertar la pro- 
piedad de evening y night atendiendo al sentido de la oración. Supongamos que uno quiere espresar que pasó la noche en 
tertulia, diciendo. Hemos pasado la noche en el juego y oes retiramos á las once, we have poned the evening at play,and 
rttired at eleven o'clock. Pero si quisiese decir que ha pasado toda la noche en el juego, dirá: We havepaeeed the whole 
night at play. A medía noche, a tnidnight. 

(11) Decir, to tell, to say. La diferencia que existe entre estos dos verbos, es 1 que to tell se usa para hacer revela- 
ciones, ó sea dar noticias, informes, consejos ú órdenes: Y. g. To se lo diré todo, / will tell hirñ alt; le diré que no lo haga, 
/ will utl him not todo it. Mas. to soy, es meramente decir, pronunciar, hablar: t. g. Estaba mudo, no podia decir ni 
•na palabra, no sabia qné decir, / w« dumb, I ctntld not tay a tingle word, I did not know what to eay. 

(IS) Hijos, children,- ton». Children es voz genérica y comprende toda la familia varones y hembras: v. g. Cuín tos 
hijos* tiene V? How many children have y ¿u? Cuatro, dos mtehaehos y dos muchachas; fóur twoboyt and two girlu 
Sons, solo eepliea los varones, según esta oración castellana; los hijos de Pedro le acompañaban, puede traducirse de dos 
modos y con dos sentido». l.« The children ofPeter aooompanied htm. 1* The ton» of PoUr doeompanied Man. Le 
primera oración da á entsnder que se habla de todos los hijos de Pedro, varones y hembras, y la segunda solo de los va- 
rones. 
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servant druak?~He has dfunk naipe.— -Am las piionás Jou* fc*fcfer?-~Yoa aré less 
«o Ihan he. — Have you seen my aunts?— I have seen them. — Where have you seen 
them?— I hay e seen them at iheir own house. — Has your father ever seen any 
Arabf?~Hc has never seen any.— Have you seen any?— I have sometimes seen 
gome.— Do you cali me?— I do cali you (ól do).— Who calis your sistér?~My mo- 
ther calis her.-Have you thrown away your glove*? — I have not thrown them 
away.— Does your aunt throw a^way anything? — She throws áway the lelters 
which she receives.-Have you thrown away your pen? (i'S) — l have not thrown it 
away; I wanl it to wrile my lelters with.—Has your brother thro„wn áway his 
book?~ He has not thrown it away, he wants Uto study Englísh.— Have you wntten 
an exeroise?—! have not written an exercise, but a letler.-What have your sisters 
wrüten?— Theyhave written theirlesson».— When have Ihey written them?— They 
have written them this morning.— Have .you wntten your notes?— I haye writteri 
them.— Has your brolher written his?— He has not written them yet — Which exer-r 
cise has your titile sister written?— She has written her own. — Have you written 
the exercises which I have given you?— I have not written them yet; I have not 
had time yet to write them. - 

13* 

Have you wrilten to your mother?— I have writlen to hef.— Hasshé answered 
you?~£he has not yet answered me.— When have you written to your father? — 
I have wrilten tohim this morning.— Do yon get your roóm swept?— I get it swept: 
—Has your brolher had his counling-house swept?— He has not had it swept yet, 
but he intends to have it swept to-day. — Have you wiped your feel? — I have 
wiped Ihem. — Where have you wiped them?— I have wiped them uponthe carnet. 
— Have you had your tabres wiped? — I have had them wiped .-^What does 
your servant wipe?— He wipes the knives, forks, ptales and dishes (U). — 
—Have you ever written to the physician?— I have never written to him.— Has 
he ever wrilten to you?— He has often wrilten to me.— What has he written 
to you?— He has written something to me. — How many times have your fríen ds 
written lo you?— They have written to me more than thirty times.— Have you 
seen my sons?— I nave not seen them.— Have you ever seen my daughters?— 
I have never seen them. 

133. 

Where is my coat?— It is upon the table.— Where is my cravat?— It is upon 
the bench.— Are my boots upon the bench? — Thej areunder it.— Are the coals 
. under the bench?~r-They are in the stove.— Have you put any wood into the stove? 
—1 have put some into iit — Js your sister.cold?— She isnotcold. — Is the wood 
which I have seen, in the stove?— It is.— Are my letlers upon the stove? — They 
are within.— Have you not been afraid to burn my lelters?— I have not bce» 
afraid to burn them.— Who has burnt your papersV— My little sister has burnt 
them. — Have you sent your little boy lo market? — I havesent him there. — When 
have you sent him there? — I have sent him there^lhis morning, to buy some bread 
and wi ne, and he has boughl some cakes.— Has'lhe American lent you money? — 
He has lent me some. — Has he often lent you some? — He has sometimes lent me 
some. — Has the Spaniard sometimes lent yqu money?— He has never lent me ány. 
— lshe poor?— He ísnot poor; he is richer than you and I. — Will you lend me a 



(13) Pluma, pen; feather. Pluma se traduce pen cuando es de escribir, y feather cuando no lo es: t. f. Córteme 
V. uua pluma, make me a pro. Los pájaros empiezan á mudar las plumas, birdé begin to ehangt théir frather$. Un 
colchón de plumas, a feather mattratt ó feather-bed. Un pendolista, a good pen'* man. Tener pluma, to fbatktr 
ont't neat. 

(H) Fuente, apring ó te*//, fountain, batin. tourot, dieh, eotUry. Fuente, en su acepción do ser manantial do 
agua que surte de la tierra, tpring ó toe//. Fuente artificial (como las que hay en las calles y platas) se traduee fbuntat*. 
Una fuente de jardín (como las de algunos sitios reales) que forma une especie de taza, se llama baein. Fuente, en sentido 
figurado. en la acepción de origen ó principiólo «oúrct: t. g. Jístos males salón de otras fuentes, thtv §vilé *«•* olker 
touraef. Fuente, siendo un plato grande de plata ó peltre, es di$h. Fuente, Haga abíerU artificialmente en «1 cuerpo hu- 
mano para la evaporación de los^ humores, es cotítry. 
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(wti? — f wtn lend you two.— How tfiány shfllintfs has the Englishman leu! yoo? 
— He feas !ent me Uve and twenty . 

: - 1S4. 

Have yoo rece i ved a letter?— I have received oue.— How many tetters has 
your sister writ$en?— Shehas only wriiten one.— Howmany has she received?— 
She has only received one; bul my father has received more than she: he has 
received Ove. — When have you drunk beer?— I have drunk some to-day.— Has 
the servant carried my note?— He has carried it.— Where has he carried it?— He 
has carrird it to m y aunt's.— Ha9 he takea my letter to the posf-oflice?— He has 
taken it there.— Which letiers have you carried?— I have carried those which 
70» have given me to canry.— To whom have you carried them?— 1 have carried 
hem to your brother.— Where has your brother taken my lettersto?— He has taken 
them to the post-office.— Which books has your little sister taken?— She has taken 
those which you do not read.— Have your merchants opened their warehouses? 
— They have opened them. 

iS*. 



ti 



Which shops have theyo'pened?-They have opened those which you have seen. 
*-When have they opened tnem?-They nave opened them to-day.-flave youeon- 
ducted (ó Iead) jl 5) the foreigners to the warehouses?-I have conducted them there. , 
—Which fires nave your servante extinguished?— They have extinguished those 
which you have perceived. — Where are your sisters gone? — They are gone to 
the theatre. — Have your friends lefl?- — They have nót yet left. — Wheu do they set 
out? — This evening.~At what o'clock?— Ai a quarler past eight.— When have 
the English boyseometo your nephew's? — They have come there this morning. 
— Have their friends also come? — They have also come. — Has any one come to 
your house? — The good Frenchmen have come to our house. — Who has come to 
the Frenchmen's? — The Germans and theJEnglishmen have come there. 

flM. 

Has your sister come to myjsister's?— She has fcome there.— When has your 
boy cometo mine? — This moroing.— At what o'clock?— Early— Has he (ó did he) 
come earlier than I?— He has (ó he did). — At what o'clock have (o did) you come? 
~-I have coiné (6 I carne) athalf past six.— Has the concert taken aplace? — It has 
taken place. — Has it taken pl^ce early? — It has taken place late. — At what 
o'clock? — At twelve.— At what o f clock has the ball taken place?— It has taken 
place *¿t midriighl. — Doés your sister leárn to write?^She does.— Does she know 
howto read?— She dpes not know how yet.— Do you kjiow the Elfglishman whom 
I know?— I do not know the one whom you know. büt I know another. 1 — Doe« 
your brother know the same merchants as 1?— He aoes not know the same, buthe 
kuows others.— Have you ever had your ooat mended?~I have sametimes had it 
mended.— Has your fnend already had his cravatp washed?— He has not yet had 
them washed. • 

tai. 

Have you had my shoes mepded?-I have not yet had them mended.— Has your 
aunt sometimos had her stockings mended?— She has had them mended several 
times.— Has your brother had his hat Qr his coat mended?— He has neilher had the 
one ñor the other mended.— Has your motherhad ber stockings or her gloves 
washe^-^She has neithér had the former ñor the latter washed.— Has your niece 
had any thing made?— She haeiiot had any thing roade.— Have you looked for my 



(15) Lead es plomo; leade, hecho emplomado; to heave the lead, echar la tonda; to tatú, the lead, llorarse la prima- 
da, tomar la delantera; to lead, emplomar, guiar, conducir, mandar, regir, gobernar etc. 

7 
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stockings?— I have looked for them apon the bed, aqd have found (46) them ander 
it.—Have you found my letters io the stove?— I have found them in U.—flas your 
servant-maid found my gloves on the bed?— She has found ihem upon it.—Have 
yon already seen Greefcs?— I have not yéi seen any.— Have you already seen a 
Syrian?— 1 have already seen one.— Wnere have you seen one?— At the theatre. 
—Have you given the book to my vistor? — I have gjiven it to her.— Has your 
brother gi ven any money to the mercbant?— He has given bim some. 

188. 

How much money has your brother given to the mercbant?— He has given bim 
eighteen shilüngs.— What nave you given to my daughters?—! have given them 
gold ribbons, a pin-case (ó needle-case), and needles.— Do you understand me? 
—I understand you. — Does thejünglishman understand us?— He understands us. — 
Do you understand what we are lelling you?— We understand it.— Do you under- 
stand English?— I do not understand it yet, but I am learning it.— Does your 
sister understand Germán?— She does not yet understand it, but she is beginning 
to learn it.— Do we understand the FrencbT— We do not understand them .—Do the 
French understand us?— They understand us.— Do we understand them?— We 
hardly understand them.— Do you hear any noise?— 1 hear nothing.— Have you 
heard the roaring of the wind?— I have not beard it.— What do you hear naw?. 
—I hear the roanng of the sea.— Do you not hear the barking of Ihe dogs?— I do. 
— Whose dogisthis?— It isthe Pole's.— Have you lost your purse?— I have not 
lost it. 

130. 

Has your sister lost m? letters?— She has lost them Has your brolber lost 

as much money asi?— He has lost more than you.— How much bave 1 lost?— You 
have hardly lost a pound.— Do you wait for any one?— I wait for no one.— Are yon 
waiting for the lady whom I saw this morning?— I am waiting for her (ó I am). 
— Is this young man waiting for his book?— He is.— Do you expect some friends? 
— I expect some.— Do you expect your mother this evecing?— I expect her. — Is 
she gone to the ball?— She isnot gone.— Where have you remained (o did you re- 
mato)?— I have remained (o I remained) at borne.— Where have the noblemen re- 
mained (ó did the noblemen remain)? — They have remained (ó they remained Vat 
the ball.— Have your friends remained (ó did your friends remain) at the ball? — 
They have remained there (ó they did).— How many books have you read?— I 
have hardly read two.— Has your daughter read my book?— She lias not quite 
read it yet.— Has your cousin finished my books?— She has almost finished them. 
—How oíd are you? — I am hardly eighteen years oíd.— How oíd is your sister?— 
Sheis nineleen years oíd.— Are you as oíd as she? — I am not so oíd.— How oíd is 
your brother?— He is about twelve years oíd. 

Are yon younger thañ I?— I do not know.— Am I younger than you?— You are 
younger than I.— How oíd is your aunt?— She is not quite thirty years oíd. — Are 
our friends as young as we? — They are older than we.— How ofd are they?-— 
One is twenty-four, and the other twenty-five years oíd.— Is your. mother as oíd as 
mine?— She is older than yours.— How have your children written their exercjses? 
— They have written tbem badiy. — Doesyour little boy already know how to 
read?— He does.— Does he read well? — He reads well jó he does).— Does yow 
daughter know how tospell? — Yes, Ma'am she does. — How as your little sister 
spelt? — She has speit so so.— How has your little brother read? — He has not read 
badly.— Do you know Germán?— I know it (ó I do).— Do you know as much as the 



(16) Eucontrari* con la horma de su x»p*to, to meet with hi$ match. 
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Frenen pftysteian?—! do not know as mucb as he.— Does yoursisler speak llalian? 
— She speaksjt well. 

I4t. 

How do your children speak? — They do not speak badly. — Do they listen lo 
what you telf them?-- They listen lo it.— How have you learnt French? — l ha?e 
learnt it in this manner.— Have you called my sister? — I have called her.— Is she 
come? — Not yet. — Where have you wet your hnen? — Ihavewetitin thecountry. 
—Where has your sisler wet her shoes?— She has wet thera in the garden.— Wiit 
she pul Ihem lo dry?— She has already put thera to dry.— Has my eousin lint you 
hergloves? — SheJias refused to lend them me.— Do you nromise mt to come to 
thebali? — Ido. — What has my mother promised .you? — She has promised me a 
fine gown. — Have you received it?— Not yet.— Do you give me what you have 
promised me? — Igive ityou. 

14*. 

How much money have you given to my son? — I have given him threepounds, 
twelve shillings.— Have yoju not promised him more?— I nave given him what I 
• have promised him. — Have you any English money? — I have some.— What money 
have you?—! have pounds, crowns. shillings. pence, and farthings. — How many 
crowos are there in a pound?— Tnere are íour crowns in a pound.— How many 
shillings are there in a crown? — Five. — Have you any pence?— I have a few. 
— How- many pence are there in a shilling? — Twelve. — How many farthings 
are there in a penny? — There are four. — Why do you give this man money? — 
Because he is poor. — Why do you not give him sometbing to do?— He does not 
know how todo any thing, he is ill, and has not one farthingfó is not worth a 
farthing). 

148. 

Can you lend me your pen?— I can lend ityou, but it is worn out.— Are your 
gloves worn out?— They are not worn out.— Will you lend them to my sister?— I 
will lend them to her.— To wbom have you lent your coat?— 1 have not lent it; I 
have given i l to somebody. — To whom nave you given it?— I have given it to a 
poor man. — Why do you not drink? — I do not drinfc, because I amnotthirsty. — 
Why do you leml this man money?— I lend him money, because he wants some.— 
Why does your brolher study? — flíe studies, because ne wishes to learn English:* 
— Has your liltle sister drunk already? — Snehas not yet drunk, because she has 
not yet been thirsty.— Do you get your watch cleaned?— I do not get it cleaned* 
but I inteud to get my gun cleaned.— Have yod not had it cleaned? — I have 
sometimes had it cleaned. 

144. 

Does the shoemaker mend the boots which you havesent him?— He does not 
mend them, because they are worn out.— Where are you lo go? (17)— I am to go 
to market.— Is your sister to come hilher to day?— She is lo co»e here.— When 
is she to come here?— She is to come hilher soon.— When are our children to go 
to the play?— They are to go Ihere to-night.— When are you to go to the physician's? 
I am to go to him at ten o'clock at nignt.— How much do I owe you?— You do not 
ówé roe much.— How much do you owe your tailor?— I owe him five pounds.— 
How much does Ihe Frenchman owe you?— He owes me more than you.— Do the 
French owe as much as the English?— Not quite so much.— Do I owe you an.y 
thing?— -You owe me nothing.— Do you know the Italians whom 4 know?— I do 
not know those whom you know, but I knowothers. — Does your brolher read the 



(17) II r«rbo (o Uto delante d» un influitlvo, alrre para eipreur un d«bar, ana ncewidad, una aceiM futura, .7 m — 
traduce per deber 6 tener que. 
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books which my mother has giveo him?— He reads them.— Does be Mnd<*r«tand 
them?— He understands them so so* 

145. 

Why do yon likethatman?— I like him because he isgood.— Why do our friends 
Hke us?— They like us, because we are good.— Why do you bring me wine?— I 
bring yon some because you are thirsty.— Is your servant returued from the 
market?— He is not yet returned from it.— At wnat o'clock díd your sister return 
from the ball? — She returned from it at two o'clotk ia the morning.— At what 
o'clock did yon return from your friend'3?rrl returned from him at ten o'clock in the - 
morning.— Have you remained (d did you remain) long with him? — 1 have re- 
mained (á I remained) with him about an hour.— How long do you intend to 
peraain at the ball? — I intend to remain there a few minutes. — How long has the 
Englishman remained (ó did the Englishman remain) with you?— He has remained 
(6 he remained) with me for twoghours. . 

Í40. 

Howlong have your brothers remained (ó did your brothers remain) in town?— 
They have remained (ó they remained) there duriug the winter.— Do you intend 
to remain long in the country?— I intend to remain there during the summer. — 
When are your children to return from the play?— They are to return from it at 
fcalí past ten.— When is your son to return frem the painter's?— He is to return ¿4 
six o'clock in the evening.— Is (ó has) your aunt already returned from tht 
country?— Not yet, but she is to return soon.— Does your fnend live with you?— 
He no longer Uves with me.— How ioiig has he live<} with you?— He has only 
fived withme six months.— Where does he live now?— He hves in Warwiok- 
Street, Saint James' Square.— How loj|g bnave you remained (ó did you remain) 
atthe ball?—lhave remained (ó I remained) there till midnignt.— How long has 
-Qur brother remained (ó didyow brotherremaiB) iutheship?— He has remained 
x hejemainedjin it anhour. 

. *4*. 
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Have you remained (ó did you remain) in my counting-house till now?— 1 have 
remained jo I remained) in it till now.— How long has the captain been writing? 
*— He has been writing until midnight.— How long have I been working?— You 
have been working till three o'clock in the morning.— How long has my mother 
remained (6 did my mother remain) with you?— She has remained (ó she re- 
mained) with me until evening.— Has the physician still long to work?— He has 
to work till to-morrow.— Have you still loní lo write?— I have to write till the 
day after to-morrow.— Am 1 to remain here long?— You are to remain here till 
Sunday.— Ismy brother to remain long with you?— He isto remain with us till 
Monday. — Do you get your handkerchief washed?— I do not get it washed now 
because I have already got (ó had) it washed. 

149. 

Did you like your tutor?— 1 likedhira, because heliked me.— Did he giveyou 
any thing?— He gave me a good book, because he was satisfied with me.— Did 
this man love his parents?-^He loved them.— Did his parents love him?— They 
loved him, because he was neverdisobedient.— How long did you work last night? 
—I worked till haif past ten.— Did your sister also work?— She also workel— 
When did you see my únele?—* saw him this morning.— Had he much money?— 
He had.— Had your parents many friends?— They had many.— Have they still 
some?— They have still a few.— Had you any friends?— I had some, because I had 
money.— Have you still any?— I have no longer any, becau&e I have no inore mo- 
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ney.— Where was our mother?— She was in the garden.— Vfliere wcre her 
servan ts?— Theywere in thehouse. 

149. 

Wbere were we?— We were in a good country, and with good people.— 
Where were our friends?— They were on board tbe ships oí the English.— Where 
were the Russiaos? — Tbey were in their carriages.— Were Ihe peasants in thetr • 
fields?— They weretbere (ó they were).— Were tbe bailiffs in the woods? — They 
were Ihere (o they were).— Who was in the shops? — The mei chanta were there. 
-*-Wereyou at home tbis morning?— I wasnot at borne.— Where were you?— 
1 wasat the niarkfet. — Where were yoa yeslorday?— I was at the theatre.—Were 
you as industrious as your sister?— I was as industrious as she, but she was 
cleverer than I.— Were your pupils satisfied with tbe books which you gave them? 
—They were highly satisfied with theoi.— Was your master satisfied with bis 
pupil? — He was satisfied withhim. — Was your mother satisfied with her children? 
—She was highly satisfied wi Ib them;— Was the tutor satisfied with this little 
boy?— He was not satisfied with him.— Why was ha not satisfied with him?— - 
Because tbat little boy was very negligent. 

i&O. 

Do you ge* your ooat dyed?— I have not been able to get it dyed; because my 
sister had not eot (ó bad) it washed.— Who had had the snoes cleaned?— Nobody 
had had them cieaned but I bad them mended when I had-had your coats brusbed. 
—Do you team by heart? — I do not like learning by heart.— Do your puuils like 
to learn by heart?— They like to study, but the> do not like learning by heart.— m 
How many exereises do tbey do a day?— They ©nly do two, |>ut tbey do them * 
property.— Were you able to read the letter wjiich 1 wrote to you?-4 was able 
toread ít.-Did yod understand it?— 1 did un der stand it.^-Does tbis young lady 
know Englisb?— She knows it, but I do not know it.— Why do you not learn it? 
—I have no time to learn it.— Do you understand the man who is speaking to 
yon?— I do not understand him.-^Why de you not understand him?— Because be 
speaks loo badly.-Do you intend going to the play this evening?-! intend going, 
it yon go*— Does your únele intend to buy tbat borse?— He intends Luying it if 
he reeeives bis méney . 

l*t. 

Are yon praised?— I am praised .-By wbom are you loved?-I am loved by my 
mother.— By wbom am I loved?— You are loved by your parents.-By wbom are 
we loved?— You are loved by your friends.— By wbom are tbese young ladies 
loved?-They are loved by tbeir parents.-By whom is this man conduoted?-He is 
conducted by me.— Wbere do you conduct him?— I conduct bim home.-By wbom 
are we blamed?— We are blamed by our enemies.— Why are we blamed by 
them?— Because tbey do not like us.— Are you punisbed by your mother?— I am . 
not punisbed by her, because I am good, stuaious and obedient.— Are welistened? 
—We are.— By whom are we listened?— We are listened by our neigbbours. 

1**. 

Is your master listened by>is pupils?— He is; listened by them .-Which chíldreft 
are praised?— Those that are good.— Which are punisbed?— Those tbat are idle 
andjiaughty.— Are we praised or blamed?— We are neitber praised ñor blamed. 
— Is your niece praised by her masters?— She is loved and praised by them, 
because she is studious and good; but her brotber is despised by his, because he 
is idle and naugbty.— Is be sometí mes punisbed?— He is; every morning and 
every evening.— Are you sometimes punishedt— I am never; I am loved and 
rewarded by my good masters.— What must we do in order tp be rewarded?— * 
One must be skilful and study a great deal. 
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«AS, ' "" 

Who is loved, and who is hated?— He who is studious and good is loved. 
and he who is idle and naughty is hated.— Must one be good in order to be loved? 
—One must be so.— JiVhat must one do in order to be loved?— One must i>e 
good and industrióos.— Are these children never punished?— They are never, 
because they are always studious and good; but those are so very often, because 
they are idle and naughty.— Who is praised and rewarded?— Skilful children 
are praised, esteemed, and rewarded, butthe ignorant are blamed, despised and 
punished.— Did you set your books copied wheu you travelled?— I did not get 
them copied because I copied them myself. 

134. 

How long are we to work?— You are to work till the day afler io-raorrów. 
— Have you lona to spea¿?— I nave still an hour to speaic— Did you speak 
long?— I spoke till the next day.— Have you remained (ó did you remamMon^ 
in the garden?— I have remained (ó I remained) there till this moment.— Have 
ou still long to live at the Englishman's house?— I have still long to liveathis 
louse.— How long have you still to live at his house?— Till Thursday.— Has the 
servant brushed my coats?— He has brushed them.— Has he cleaned my shoes? 
He has cleaned them .-How lonchas he remained (ó did he remaín)jhere?-Till noon. 



l 

n 



Has any body come?— Somebody has come.— What have they|wished (ó did 
they wish?)— They have wished (ó they wished) to speak to you.— Have they 
not been (ó were they not) willing to wait?— They have not been (ó they were 
not) willing to wait.— Has your sister been waiting for me long?— She ha* been 
waiting for you two hburs.— Have you been able to read my letter?— 1 have been 
able to read it.— Have you understood it?— I have understood it.— 'Hafe yon 
show» it to any one?— I nave shown it to no one.— Have they brought my elothes? 
■H-They ha*e ííot brought them yet.-¿Have they swept my room and brushed my 
elothes?— They have done both.— What nave they said?— They have said nothing. 
—What have they done?— They haVe donfe nothing.— Has your little boy been 
willing to work?— He has not been willing.— What has he been willing to do?— 
He has not been willing to do any thing.— What do you do in the mornin*?— I 
read.— Aüd what do you do then?— I breakfast and work.— Do you breairfast 
before you read?— No, Ma'am, I read before I breakfast. 

15G. 

Does your little sisterplay instead of working?-She works*iñstead of playing. 
—What do you do in the evening?— I study my lessons.— What have yoto done- 
this evening?— I have written my -exercise and have gone to the theatre¿— Have 
you remained (ó did you remain) long at the theatre?— I have remained (ó I re- 
mained) there but a few minutes. — Are yóu willing to wait here?— Howlong ana 
1 to wait?— You are to wait till my father returns.— Has the shoemaker been able 
to mend my boots?— Hehasnotheen able to mend them.— Why has he[aot been . 
able to mend them?— Because hechas had no time. — ' * ( r 

llave they been able to fmd my horses?— They have not been able to fiud 
them.— Why has your servant beatenthe do^?— Because it has bitten bim.-What 
have they wished Jo say?— They have not wished to say any thing.— Have they 
said any thing new?— They have not said any thing new.-Has your auntbought a 
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new gown?-She has booght two new gowns.-What do they say new in the maricet? 
— They already aay notbtng new there. -Ha ve they been willing to kill a man? — 
Theybave been willing to lcillone.-Dothey believe that?-They do not believe it. 
—Do they speak of that?— They do.— Do they speak of the man that has been 
kiHed?— They do not speak of him.— €an people (18) do wh*t they wish?— People 
do whatthey can; but they donotdowhat they wish.— Whó has (ó gets) my gloves 
. cleaned? — Nobody has (ó gels) them cleaned.— Why do you nothave (ó do yon not 
get) them cleaned?— Because I have already had (ó got) them cleaned.— What is 
spoken oí?— The carpenter is spoken of.-Wnat ishe said to be?— He is said to be 
a great musician. 

^s~ 1*8. 

Do youtravel sometimes?— I oftentravel. — Where do you intend lo go this 
summer? — I intend to goto París. — Do you not go to Italy? — I go there (ó I am 
going there).— Has your sister sometimes travelled?— She has never travelled.— 
Have your friends a mind to go to Holland?— They have a mind to go there.^ 
When do they intend lo depart (ó set off;? — They intend to depart (ó to set off) 
theday after to-morrow.— Have they slolen any thingfrom you?— They have 
stolen al! the good winefrom me.— Have they robbed your únele of any thing? — 
They have robbed himof aühis goodbooks. — Have tftey slolen any thing from 
your molher?— They have stolen all her fine gowns from her.— Do you steal ajiy 
thing?-— I sleal nothing.— Have you ever stolen any thing?— I have never slolen 
aoy thing.— Have they robbed you of your beautiful jewels?— They have robbed 
me of them.— What have, they stolen?— Jhey have» stolen áll your fine clolhes 
from you. — When did they rob you of your money?— They robbed me of 
U this weet.— Have they ever stolen any thingfrom us? — Thev have never stolen 
any thing from us. — How far has your servant carried my trunk? — He has carrjed 
U.as far as my room.— Has he come as far as my warehouse?— He has come as 
far.— How far does the green carpet go? — It goes as far as the córner of your 
countíng-house.— Have you been in Germany?— I have been there several times. 
—Have your children already been in France?— They have not been there, but I 
rotend to send them itere in the spring. • . - ^ 

1*0. 

Has any thing been lost? — Nothing has been lost.—Is it known who has been 
elected?— It is not yet known with cerlainty, but ilis said that your father will be 
clected-r—Do they believe so?— Almost every body does.— Do they say any thing 
about iff-Thepapers say a little; (ó there is a little said in the papers) but nobody 
pelieves whatthey say.— Where is your book sold?— It is sold at every bookslore 
in the city.-What language is spoken in Mexico?-The Spanish language is spoken 
m that country.— What language is spoken in your country?— The English is the 
only one spoken in my country.— Ana what language is spoken in your country? 
7- All languages are spoken in my country.— How is that word pronounced?— It 
wprónounced thus.-Howisit spelled?— It is spelled thus.-Is yourwork published? 
--It has notyet been prinied that is the reasoñ why it has not been published.— 
Un you lena me your English Grammar?— I can lend it to you. 

too. 

Will you send your umbrella to my brother?— I have already sent it him. 
r-How many houses have been burntdown?— Itis believed that more than six 
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houseshave beenbumt down*— Whohas (oíd you that?— Your servant has iolit 
it me.— Has he told it yon?— He has told it me>— Wül you tell it my sons?— I will 
tell it them.— Have you told it your cousin?— I have not told it him yet, but I 
will tell it him.— Have you told it ypur brother?— I have not told it him, hut 
he told it me.— Who has told it your friend?— I have told it him.— You have not 
told it me. — No; but I Tell it you now.— What is said?-A¡comedy is performed 
this evening.— What has been spoken of?— A new tréaty of commercc is spoken 
of.— Is it believed to be true?— It is believed to be true.— What is said to be your 
brother? (6 what is your brother said to be?)— He is said to be a great musician. 

. Will you go on this or thal side of the rpad?— I will neithér go on this ñor 
that side; I will go in the middle of the road. — How far does this road lead?— It 
tfeads as far as Paris.— Has the joiner drunk all (19) the beer?— J3e has drunk it. 
—Has your little sister torn all her books?— She has torn them all.— Why has she 
torn' them?-— Because she does not wish to study.— How much has vaur brother 
lost?-He has lost all his money.-Do you kno w where my motheír is?-f do not Icnow, 
—Have you not seen my box?— I have pot seen it.— Do you know how this word 
isspelt? — It is spelt thus— Have you a black hat? — I have a white one. — What 
hat has the Spaniard? — He has two hats, a white one and a black one.— What hat 
has the Engíishman?— He has a round hat. — Have l a white bonnet?-rYou have 
several white and black bonnets. — Is your brother below orabove?-He is neither 
below ñor above^he is (ó has) gone out.— H>ve you had (ó got) my bread carried 
to market?— I have not had (ó got) it ca«ied there but my brother is getting it 
carried there.— What is spokeq of?— War is spoken of. — What is my brother 
said to be?— ¡He is said to be a great carpenter.— Is it believed to be true?— It 
is believed to be true. 

m*. 

Do you dye any thing?— I dye my go.wn.— What colour do you dye it?— I dye 
it blue.— What colour do you dye your hat?— I dye it yellow.— Do you get (ó have) 
your handkerchief dyed?— I get (ó have) it dyed.— How do you get (ó have) it 
dyed?— I get (ó have) it dyed grey.— What colour does your mother get (ó have) 
herthread slockings dyed?— She gets (ó has) them dyed black,— Does your 
son get (ó have) his ribbon dyed?— He gets (ó has) it dyed.— Does he get 
(ó have) it dyed green?— He gets (ó has) it dyed red.r-What éolour have your 
daughlers got (ó had) theír gowns dyed?— They have got (ó had) them dyed brown, 
— What colour have the Russians got (ó had) their gíoves dyed? — Jhey have got 
(ó hadj them dyed green.— Has your dyer already dyed your clóth?— He has dyed 
it.— What colour has he dyed it?— He has dyed it yellow.-Have you traveued 
in Russia?— I have travélled there. 

«es. 

h (ó has) your sister already gone to Italy?-Shé ís [ó has) not yet ffone.-Wheh 
do you leave?-I leave to-morrow— At what o'clock?-At toúr oxlock in the moraing. 
— Ha ve you worn out all your gloves?— I have wornlhem all out.— Whatjhave the 
Turks done?— They have bu rnt all our ships and houses.-Have you finished all 
your notes?— I have finished them all.— Has your sister finished all her Jetters?— 
She has finished them all.— Whendid she study her lesson?— She studied it this 
ñiorning.— How far has the Englishman come?— He has come as far as the middle 
of the road. — Where does your aunt liye? — She Uves on this side of $he road. — 



(19J Se ua de all delante de los adjetivos numéricos, como all tkree, todos tres; all fo»*, todos cuatro, &o. Todo 
cuando va precedido de un artículo se convierte es nombre y se traduce al ingle* P" el nombre wkok. Uaa parta es cier- 
tamente meaos fue el todo, a parí U ctrtaiHly Int than th$ wAofe» 
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Where is your counting-hotise?--Tt is on that sitie of the road.~ Where is our 
uncle's warchouse?— It ispn that sido of the castle.--ls your aunt's garden on 
Ihisor that side of the woó*d?— It is on that side. — Is not our church on thisside of 
the road?— It is on this side.— Where have youbeen this morning?— 1 have been 
to church. — How long did you remain at church?— I remainedtnerean hour.— * 
Have you not been at the castle? — I wished to go there, bul l have not had time. 

*G4. 

What mnst I do? — You must buy a good book.— W r hat is yoor sister to do^ — . 
She must write # letter. — To whom must she write?— She must write to her aunt. 
—What is my brother to do?— He must stay still. — What are we to do?— You 
must study —Must you work much in order to learn English?— I must work much 
to learu it.~ Why must I go tomarket? — You must go there to buysome meat 
and wiue.— Must I go any where?— You must go into the garden .--Must I send 
for any thing?— You must send for some beer.— Must I write an exercise?— You 
must write one (ó you must).— What must I do? — You must write a note.— To * 
whom must 1 write a note?— You must write one to your friend, 

1M. 

1$ it necessary to go to the market?— It is not necessary to go there. — What 
must you buy?— 1 must buy some beef and mntton.— Must I go for somecheese? — 
You must go for some. — Am 1 logo to the ball? — You must go there. — When must 
I go there? — You must go there this evening.— Must I go for the physician?— You 
nlust go for him.— What must be done to learn Germán?-- Jl is necessary to study * 
a greal deal. — Is it necessary to study a great jdeal to learn Arable? — Itisnecessary 
lo studyagreat deal.— How much is thathat worth?— It is worth fifteen shillings. 
— Do you waht any stockmgs?— I waut some.— IIow much are those stockings 
worth?— Tkey are worth three shillings.— Is that alLyou want?— That is all. — fio 
you not want any gloves?— 1 do not want any. 

lOfe. 

Do you want much money?— I want a greatdeal.— üow much must you have? 
— I must have four pounds. — How much does your sister want? — She wants but 
six peuce.— Does she not want more?— She does not want?more. — Does your bro- 
Iher waut more? — líe does not want so muchas I. — What do you want?— 1 want 
money and shoes. — llave you now whátjjyou waal?--I have what I want. — Has 
your mother whatshc wants.?— She has what she wants.— Has your friend what 
he wants?— He has not what he wants.— What does he want?— He wants some 
paper, pens, ink, and money. — Is that all he w T ants?—*That is all. — Do you get 
your Unen washed?— I da not getit washed, because 1 havenot yet got itmended. 

te*. 

What do you want, Sir? — I want some cloth.— How much is that gun worth? 
— It isnpt worth much. —Do you wish to sell your horse?— I wish to.sell it.— 
How much is it worth?— ít is worth sixty pounds.— Do you wish-to buy it?— I hav« 
boughlone already.— Does your father intend to buy a horse?— He intend&tobuy 
one, bul not yours.— Is your servant as good as mine?— He is better #an Vours. 
— Are you as good as your brolher?— He is better than I.— Is your sister as good 
as you?— She is better than L— Are we as good as our sisters?— We are better 
than they.— Is your watch worth as much as mine?— 1 1 is not worth so nmch.— 
Why is it not worth so much as mine?— Because it ip not so fine a$ yours,-.- 
What is spoken of?— A new treaty of commerce is spoken of.— Is that Ihoughl to 
be trae?— That is thought to be true.— What is yeur brother said to be? -He is 
believed to be an honest man. 

8 
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Has your little daughler received a present?— She has received severa!.— 
Froin whom has she' received some?— She has received some from my molherand 
from yours.— Have you received any presents?-r-I have received some.-— What 
presentshave you received?— I have received fine presente.— Do you come from 
the garden?— Ido not come from Ihe garden, but fromthe theatre.— Where are you 
going?-—I am going to Ihe garden.— Whence does the Scotchman come?— He 
, comes from the garden.— Whence does your aunt come?— She comes from the 
shop. — Does she come from the shop from which you come? — She does not come 
from the same.— From which shop does she come?— She comes from thal of our 
pld merchant (ó from our oíd merchant's) .--Whence does your young lady come? 
—She comes from the play.— How much may thatcarriage be worth?— It may be 
worth a hundred pounds. — Is this watch worth as much as that?— It is worth 
more. — How much is my house worth?— II is worth as much as my falher's. 

íes. 

« 

Are your gloves worth as much as those of the French?— They are not worth 
so much.— How much is that umbrella worth? — Itisnot worth much.— Does your 
sisler go to England this year? — I do not know, but it may be.— May I go to mv 
áunl's? — You may go there, but you must not stay there loo long. — Whero am I 
togo? — You may goto England.— How far must I go?— You may goas far as 
London.— Has your father answered the captain's letter? — He has answered it.r- 
Which letters has yourmother answered?— She has answered those of her friends. 
— Has your servan t beaten the horses? — He has beaten them. — Why has he 
beatón the dogs? — He has beaten them, because they had made much noise. — 
Which exercises has your little brother written? — He has written the hundredtli 
and hundred and íirst. — Have our neighbour's boys given you back your books? 
— They have given me them back.—When did they give them you báck?— They 
gave me them back this morning.— Have your sisters commenced their letters? 
— They have commeaced them. 

4*©. 

Have you received your notes?— We have not yet received themí— Have you 
what you want?— We have not what we want.— Wnat do you want?— We want 
a fine castle, fine horses, several pictures and much money .— Is that all you want? 
— That isall we want. — What must I do?— You must write.— To whom must I 
write?— You must write to your father. *- Where is he?— He is iu America.— Have 
you been to school to-dayí-í have been there (ó I have).— Have you been obliged 
to speak?— I have been obliged to read, write, and speafcv-Have you been obliged 
to do exercises?— I have been obliged to do some.— How many exercises have you 
been obliged to do?— I have been obliged to do three.— Why has not your father 
bought that merchantes knife?— He has not bought it, because he does not want 
it.— Do you buy that watch?— I do not buy it, because it is worth nothing.— 
Who «ets my ¿un cleaned?— Nobody mav get it cleaned because you have 
never been wilíing to get it mended but I have got the silver watch and the 
gold spoons cleaned. 

ftl. 

Who has broken my knife?— I have broken it after cutting the meat.— Has 
your son broken my steel pensfr— He has broken them after wnting his letters. 
—Have you paid the merchant fbr the wine after drinking it?— I have paid for 
it afler drinking it.— What have you done after finishing your exercises?— I have 
been to my cougin's to take her to the play.— Has your sister gone ^o the the aire 
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22*? «^b^^^Jw» s»PP«d afler gbínr to (be theatre.-When dM your aunt 
<¡nnk her te*-She drank it atter dining.-Has your boy broken my pencils?-He 
has broken Üiem afler writing hirnotes,— When did your sister break the cupg?— 
^ kj^ttom afler drinking hercoffee.— Have yon paid for Ibe gun?— I have 
Kf d for it.-rHas your únele paid for Ihte booktf— He has paid for Ibera.— Have 
*lrt *$*>*£ for i he Qlolhea?— Tou have paid him for Ihem.— Has our brolher 
fpfetb& toercfeant for lhe horse?— He has not yet paid him for it.— Have our 
fifctíwpard.for their gloves?— They have paid for them (ó they have). 



* **. 



• .. fe» -your cousin atready paid fo/ her shoes?— She has not yet paid for 
tfcefn.~*ftos »y falher pay yon what he owes yon?— He pays it rae (ó he does). 
¡r2° I^P* wl * 1 y° u owe ?— * Pay wha * I °we (ó I do).— Have you paid the 
i £r w h *^ pa,tl hitn (° ' have..— Has your únele paid the buteher for the 
heeF?—He has paid him for it (ó he ha^).— Why does not your neighWbr pay 
nis shoemakerf— Because he has no money to pay him.— What do you ask Ibis 
raaiiMotf^Lask him for soine money.— What does this boy ask me for?— He 
asfca yon for s^mé money.— Do you ask me for any thingf-^-l ask you for a 
s&iUiog.rt-fs that a!I you want?— That isall I want —Do you not want more?— 
I do not want more.- Does your sister ask you for her bonnel?-She asks me for it. 



193. 



íiWhiíb man do you ask for money?— I ask hira for some whom you ask for 
8«TO^Wiich*merehants do you ask for gloves?— I ask those for some who Uve 
iraegenlíSlreei.— Wlwl do you ask lhe baker for?— I ask him for some bread. 
-7-w yodaste* the butehers for some meat?— I ask Ihem for some.— Does your 
iitlle sister ask me for the peu?— She asks you for it.— Does she ask you for the 
nopk?— She does not ask me for it.— What have you asked the Frenchman for? 
u k* v ?dí*ed him for my wooden gun.— Has he given it you?— He has given 
íl me,7-H1|pro has your mother asked for sugar?— She lias asked lhe merchant * 
for some.— Whom doc? your sister pay for her shoes?— She pays the shoemakers 
for Iheitf.—Whtm have you pakf for the bread?— We have paid the bakers for it. 
— Ha\;e yo« got your handkerchief dyed?-I have not yet gol it dyed but I inlend 
lo.geljt 4yed now.— How oíd are you?— 1 am not quite twelve years oíd. 

ow «8&á^ , *l re *dy * earn English?— I do.— Does your sister know Germán?— 
*?«^fflteiwl-know íl.— Why does she not know it?— Because she has not had 
tiatClé leara H.— Do you intend going to England this year?— I do.— Do you 
inlend to.#ay iheré long?— I inlend to stay there during the summer.— How 
ieng does your molher rémain v at home?— Tiil twelve oVlock— What colour has 
ypor «ia|gr. had her gloves dyed?— She has had Ihem dyed yellow.— Have yon 
alr^r^ed?— Not yét.-At what o'elock do you dine?-l diñe athalf past six.— 
*t wJiosfl¿Jip\ise do you diñe?— I diñe at the house of a frrend of yours.— With 
w hota>itejfOqr intend todine^to-morrow?— I intend to diñe with a relation of mine. 
— xtJk** ™ v 9 you eateri to-day?— We have eaten good bread, meat, and cakes. 
--What have you drunk?— We have drunk good wine, and excellent beer.— 
Wheredoes your aunt diñe to-day?-She diñes at our house.- What was nerformed 
yeslerday?— A new comedy was performed.-Was it believed to be gooa?— It was 
beheyed to be good.— Was the General believed to be an houest man?— He was 
said to be an honesfr man. 

195. 

- _ j|ow isihc weather?^ ítis very fine weather .-Was U fino weather yeslerday? 
-iUwasbád weather yeslerday .-How was lhe weather this morníog?— It was bad 
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Wealber, bui now it is fine weather.--4s it warro?-Uis very warm.-IsjtBol cofcl? 
— It is not cold. — Is it warm or cold?-It is neither warm hor cold.-- Is it light. 
in your counting-house?-- -It is not light iií it.-Do you wish lo work in mine? — 
I wish to work in it -Is it light there? — It is very light there.— Why cannot your 
father work in his warehouse? — He cannot work there, because it is too \dark? 
— Is it light in thathole? — It isdark there. — Is the weather drv? — lt is very 
dry.— Is it damp? — It is not damp; it is too' dry.— Js it nioonlight? — 11 is not 
moonlight. it is too damp.— At wnat o'ciock does your molher sup?~Shesup§ al 
ten o'ciock, . - 

tire. 

t 

Do you hold any thiug? — I hold your sliek.— Who has held my gun?— Your 
servant ñas held it.— What has he done afler brushing my clothes?~fle has swept 
your room after brushing them. — Will you try to speak? — l will Iry. — lias your 
iiltle stsler tricd to do her exercises?-She has.— llave you ever tried to mate an 
umbrella? — I have never tried lo make one (ó I have never tricd). — Has your - 
little niece ever tried to make a purse?— She has never tried to make one. — 
Whom do you seak? — 1 seek the woman who has sold me oysters.— Does vour 
relation seek any one? — He seeks a friend of his. 

Whom do w r e seek?— We seek a neighbour of vours. -Whom do you seek? — 
I seek a friend of mine.— Do you seek a sisler of mine?— No, I seek one of mine. 
— Have you tried lo speak to my father?— I have tried to speak to him. — Ha\e 
you tried tosee your únele?-- 1 nave tricd to sce him. --Have you been able to 
see him?— I have not been able.— Have you been able lo see yourfriemPs mother? 
—I have not been able to see her.— Has my molher received yon?— She has not 
received me.— Has she received your sisters?— She has recehed Ihcm.— When 
did she receive them?— She received them this morning.— What 1ia\e you done 
after studying your lesson?— I have written my exercises after studying it.— Afler 
whom do you inquire? — I inquire after the shoemaker. — Does this lady iriquire 
afler any bodv?— She inquires after you.— Dp they inquire after you?— They do, 
—Do they inquire after» me?-They do not inquire afler you, but afler a brother 
of yours. 

193. 

Do you inquire afler the physician? — I inquire afler him.-- What does your 
little boy ask for?— He askp for a cake. — Has he not yel breakfasted? — He has 
breakfasted, but he is still hungry. — What does your aunt ask for?— She asks for 
asmall pieceof bread. — W r hat does the Russian ask for?— He asks for a glass*of 
wine.— Has he not already drunk?— He has already drunk, but he is slill thirsty. — 
What do your sisters ask for?— One asks for a cup of coflfee, and Ihe other for 
a cup of tea. — How do I speak?— You speak proporly. — How has my sister 
written her exercises?— She has written them properíy. — How have your'chjldren 
done their tasks?— They have done them well.—Does this man do his dut\?— He 
always does it. — Dothesemen do their dulv? — They always do it.— Do you do 
your duty?*-I do what I can.— Doesany body get the letters copied now?-Nobody 
raay get them copied because. you will not.— Have you got the pens made?— 
I have got them made. — What was spoken of? — The carpenler:was spoken oí* 
—What was he said to be?— He was sáid'to be a great musician. 

Do yon sup earlier than she? — I sup later than she.— Where are you going? 
—I am going to a-'-relation of mine, in order lo breakfast with him.— Are you 
willing to hold my hat?— I am willing to hold it.— Who holds my gloves?— My 
little boy holds them.— Have they not spoken ofmy children?— They have not 
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^>*tíi^ltfefiÉ f ^1W*Jh 'cMfdren have been íipokén ofT— -íbose of <ra* mastfcr 
have bt&n éjH&en of,-^fiave they spoken of the pupüs of whom we speak?— Tfciéy 
nave not spoken of Ihose of whom we speak, but IheV have spoken of others.-- * 
8a ve they spoken . of our friends or of these of our neighbours?— They have spoken 
neither oí ours ñor íhose of our neighbours. — Have they spoken of my book? — 
•Aeyhav0;-^Ofwhatdid t your únele speak?— Hespoke'of the fine weather.— Qf 
what i& tbosé toen speak?— They speak of fair aiiu bad weather* • 

•• • ISO. 

* • - 

Weré yeuatBrighton when ihe queen w*as there? — I \Vas there when she 
waslihece (o I was).— Was your aunt in London when I was there?. — She was there 
V^ttyío w«re there. — Where were you when I was in Paris?- I was iu Berlín. 
-MVheréwas your fatherwhen you were in Éngland?— He was iu Vienna.— At 
what time #d you breakfast when you were in France? — I breakfast ed when my 
froele breakfosted. — Did you work when he was working? — 1 studied *\hen he 
was**worfcing.— Did your sister work when you were working? — She played 
wheti fwas working.— On whátdid our ancestors live? — They lived on nothing 
bttt game, for they weut a hunling and a fishing every day. 

x '. 1§I. 

What ^rt ofpeople were the Itomans? — Thev were verv good people, for 
fhey--£«Ktvated the arts and sciences, and rewarded merit.— "Did you oflen go tó 
s^e yo$r fríendá when you were ai París?— I often went to see them .--Did you 
someiTum go to-HydePaik when you were in London?--! often went —Do you 
•|tórceiV^Hie man who is coming?-l r do not perecive hinií-Do you see the chitdreo 
Who areaiudyiug?-! dó not see ihosc whoarestudying, butthose who are playing. 
~ Have you perceived my parenls 1 houses?— 1 have p^rceived them (ó I nave). — 
Where have youperceiveo them? — I líase percehed Ihem ou that side of the 
road.-^Does your s'rster like a large bonnet?— She does nol like a large bonnet, 
but a large umbiella.—Do you like to see these little children?-I like to see them. 
Wbat do you liketo do?—! like io study.— Does v your broiher like wine? — He 
does not Hke winé, but becr.— Do you like tea or coffee?- I like both.— Do you 
often gd to the ttoeatre? — Ijgo there sometimes. — How many times a monlh do you 
go there.— I go there but once a month.— How many times a year does jour aunt 
goto the ha»?— She goes tbcie twice a year.— Do you go there as often as she? 
— inevergo there. 
-.;*:.- • ***• 

.'„ I^ow was ihe weather yesterday?— U was very bad weather.— Do you often 
J8& & «y uncle'sf— I go ihere three times (ó thrice) a week.— Howdiíl you get 
your coats dyed when you lived in London?— When I lived in London i never 
;ot my eeais but my nandkerchiefs dyed .—Does vourbrother inlend goiitg to 
lermatiy?— He intends going there, if they pay him what they owe him.— Do 
yiniiií^¿íd*going*to the bal!?— I iniend going there, if mv sister goes.— Does 
youjr ífeeelntend to study English?— She intends studying it % , if she finds a good 
maitefr-aHave you tasted that wine?— I have tasted it.— How do you like it? — - 
llíkeit wetí.— How does your niece like this beer?-Shedoes not like it.— Why do 
yod nol taste that eider?— Because I am not thirsty.— Why does your sister not 
tasteifrat meat?— Becaosershe is not hungry.— Is your master salisfied with the 
pfesents he*has received?— He ís highly salisfied with them. — Of whom do they 
speak?— Tfcey speak of your friend. 

^. ■ «8«. 

y*0 Bke togo oñ horseback?-Ido.-Hasyourbrother ever been onhorseback?- 
aever beenon horseback.— Doesyour sister ridé as ofteír as you?~Sherides 
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oftenerthan l.—Wd you go on horseback ihe day hefore yesterdayí— I wenton 
horseback to-day .— Do you like .travelling in the summer?— I do not Uke travelling 
in the summer; I like travelling in the spring and ín aulumn.-Is it good travelling 
in autumn?— It is good travelling in the autumn and in the spring; but it is baa 
travelling in the áummer and in the winter. — Have you sometimos travelled in 
the summer?— I have often travelled in the summer and in the winter. — Have 
youbeen in Lomlon?— I have been Hiere (ó 1 haye). — Is the living good there?— 
The living is good there,.butdear.— Is it dear living in París?— It is good living 
there, and not dear.— Do you like travelling in ItaYy?— I like travelling there, 
beca use the living is good, and good people are found there; but the] roads aro 
not very good.— Does your father Kke to travel .in France?— He likes to travel 
there, because good people are fouud there. 

Do the Freneh like to travel in England?— They like to travel there.— Do the 
English like to travelin Spain?— They íike to travel there; but they ünd the road» 
there loo bad.— Have you spoken to the merchant?-I have spoken to hitn.r-What 
did he say?— He left without saying any thing.— Haye you bought a house?— 1 
do not buy without money.— Will you go for somo eider?— I cannot go for eider 
without rooney— Can you work without speaking?— I can work, but not study 
English without speaking.— What was spoken of?— War was spoken of.— What 
was my brother believed to be?— He was believed to be a great carpenter.-Was 
it believed to be true?-lt was believed to be true.— Was your brother loved? — 
He was loved and rewarded.— Why was he loved and rewardtíd?— He was loved 
and rewarded because he was good, but his brother was not because he was 
naughty. — When was he loved?— He was loved last winter wheu it was very 
J>ad travelling because it wat very stormy and rained very hard so Ihat it was 
necessary to get the shirts washed and the shoes cleaned every other day. 

185. 

How is the weather?— The weather is very bad. —Was it stormy yesterday? 
— It was very stormy.— Do you go to the comHry to-day?— I go there, if it is 
not stormy. — Do you intend going to England this year? — I intend going there, 
if the weather is not bad.— What sort of weather was it yesterday? — U wa¿ 
thundering (ó it thundered}. — Did the sun shine?— The sun did not shine; it was 
foggy- — Do you hear the thunder? — l hear it.— Is it fine weather?— The wind 
blows hard, and it thunders much.— What do you do in the eveníng?— I work 
as soon as I ha\ e sunped.—And what do you do aflerwards?— I sleepafterwards. 
—When does your brother drink?— He drinks as soon as he has eaten.— When 
does he sleep?— He sleeps as soon as he hassupped. — Is your mother arrived 
at last?— She is arrived .—When did she arrive?-This morning at ñ\Q o'clock. 
Has your aunt sel out at last? — She has not sel out yet.— Have you at last found 
a good master?— I have at last found one. — Are you at last learning Germán? — 
I am at last learning it. — Why have you not already learned it?— Because 1 have 
not bcen able to tind a good master.— Is your little brother willing to go on 
foot?— He cannot go on foot because hq is tired. — Did you get your shirts washed 
wheu the king was in Dresden.— It was necessary to get them washed in order to 
have clean shirts. 

186. 

Why were these chitdren loved?— They were loved because they» were good. 
— Were they better than we?— They were not better but more studious than you. 
—Was your sisler as' diligent as mine?-She was as diligent but your sister 
was better than mine.— Is not your brother loved?— He is'flaltered but he is 
not loved.— Was your uncle's hoüsc much admired?— It was much looked at but 
not admired.— What is the price of meat? — Mcat is sold at seven pence a pouud. 
— Wbo told you that?— I was t >ld so at the market.— What has this child done? 
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—He has cut hts hand.— Why was a knife given to hiin?— A fcnUe was given t© 
him to cut bis bread with and he cut his hand.— Of whom have yon spoken?— 
We have spoken of you.— Have* you praised me.— We have not praised yoa: we 
have blamed you.- why have you b lamed me?-Because you do not study weli. 

18*. 

Of what has your oncle spoken?— no has spoken of his books, his horses, 
and his dogs.— Has your aunt spoken of her carriage?— She has not spoken of 
hers, but of her brother's.— Do you like to go on foot?— I do not like to go on 
foot, but I like going in a ©airiage when I am travelling.— Why does not your 
sister light the üre?— She does not light it, because slie is afraid of burning 
herself. — Why does not your brother brush his coat? — He does not v brush it, 
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see themselves in that large looking-glass?— They can see themselves therein 
Jó they can).— Why have you not cut, your bread?— I have not cut it, because \ 
was afraid of eutting my ringers. 

188* 

Have you sore fingers?-! have sorc ñngers. — Do you wish to warm yourselí 
— I do wish to warm myself (ó I do), because I am very cold. — Why does not 
Ihat lady warm herself? — Because she ís not cold.— Do our neighboors warm 
themselves?— They warm themselves, because they are cold.— Do you cut your 
haír? — I do not cut it myself I get it cut.— Does your friend cut his nails? — 
He cuts his nails and his hair. — Has your brother cut his haír? — He has cut 
his nails. instead of cuttinp: his hair. — Where has Ihat mait lost his leg?— He 
has lost it to the battle.— Why does not your aunt readthe book which you have 
lent her? —She caunol read it, for she has lost her sight. — Why does* Ihat man 
tear oul his hair? — He tears it out, because he cannot pay what ne owes.— What 
was spoken of? — A new treaty of commtrce was spoken of.— Was that thought to 
be true?— 1 1 was thought to be true.— What was your brother said to be? 
He was belreved to be an honest man. 

180. 

.X 

How do you amuse yourself?— I amuse myself in the best way I can.— In what 
do your chitaren amuse themselves?— They amuse themselves in studymg, wn~ 
ting, and playing.— In whsíHd how) did your aunt amuse herseltMShe amused 
herself in reading some gooa books, ana in writing to her friends.— In what [ó 
how) does your sister amuse herself, when she has nothing to do at home?— Sho 
goes to theplay, and to the concert, and she often says: every one amuses himself 
as he likes.— What does my sister tell you?— She telís me that you wish to buy my 
house; but I know that she is mistaken, because youhave no money to buy it with. 
—What do they say at the market?— They say the enemy is beaten.— Do you be- 
lievethat?— 1 believe it because every one says so. 

too. 

Why have you bought that book?— I have bought it, because I want it to learn 
English, and becatuse every one speaks of it.— Have you got my clothes brushed? 
1 have not got them brushed.— Who got them brushed when t travelled?— My 
servaBt got them brushed, but my sister gets them brushed now.— What was 
said?— A new comedy was performed yesterday. — What was spoken of?— A new 
treaty ofeommerce.— Was it believed to be true? — It wasbelieved to be true.— 
What was your brother said to be?— He was said to be a great musician.—What do 
, you say? — Every man has his taste; what is yours?— Mine is to. study, to read a 
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good book r to go to the theatre, the concert, and the ball, and to ride. — Are you 
going away?— I am going away.—When are you going away?— I ara going away ^ 
Id-ommtow. 

1SI. 

• Why has that chíUI Ijcen praised?— It hasbeen praised, because it has studied 

• well. — Why has ihal other chdd been punished? — It hasbeen punished, because 
il has been naughly aiul idle. — Has your boy been re warded?— He has been rewar- 
ded, because he has worked well. — fías thal man hurt you?— No, sir, he has not 
hurt me. — What must one do iu order to be tovcd?— One must do good to those 
that have done one harm.— Have weever done you harm?— No; you have, on the 
contrary, done us good.— Have I hurt you?— You have not hurt me, but your chil- 
dren have.-Is.it your sister who has hurt my daughter?— No, Ma'am, it is nol my 
sisler, because she has never hurt any body. 

Am I going away?— You are going away, if you like. — What did the Engiish- 
men say?— The) wént away without saying any thing.— How do you like this 
tea?— I do not like it.— Why does he. not warm himself?— He has no wood to 
make a Ore. — Why does he not buy some wood?— He lias no money to buy any. 
TrW^y. do you not lend him some? — Because I havei)one myself.— If you have 
flomouey, why, do you not say so for I can lend you some.— Yoúure very krad. 
-j-Why r has your sister gone away so soon?--She has promised her aunt totoe at 
her house al a quarter to seven, so that she wcutaway early, in order to keep 
her promise.— Have you hurt yourself? — 1 have not hurt myself. — Who has hurt 
himself?— My aunt has-hurt herself, for she has cut her unger. — Is she still ill? 
7-t-She is belter. — I rejoice lo hear that she is no (onger ill. — Has she drunk the 
wine which I sent her?- T Sne has drunk iL and it has done he* good. — Have you 
cut your hair? — I have not cut it myself, but I havehad it cut-^Do you go to 
' bed.earl)?— I go lo bed late, for I cannot slcep]when I go lobed early. 

At what o'clock do your children go to bed? — They go to bed at sunsel.— I)o 
they rise early?— Thcy risc at sunrise.— At what o'clock did your daughter rise 
to-day?— She rose late to-day, because she went to bed late yesterday evening.— 
Did your son rise this morniug as early as I?— He rose earlier than you, for he 
rose befóte sunrise.— What does your sondo whenhégets up?— He sludies, apej 
Wen ho ;breakfasts. — What does he do after brealdksting?-- As soon as he ha» 
breakfasled he comes. to my house, and welake a riele.— What has become^of your 
friend?— He has become a lawyér.— What has become of your nephew^— He has 
eñlisted.— Has your uncle eulisted?— He has not enlisted.—Wbat has become of 
him?— He has turned merchaut. 

What has become of his children?— His children have become men.— What 

• has become of your son?— He has become a grcat man. — Has he become learned? 
--He has become learned? — What has become of my book?— I do not know \Vhat 
has become of it.— Have you torn it? — I have not torn it. — What has become of 
our friend's daughter?— 1 do not know what has become of her.— What have you 
done with your moncy?~l have bought a book with it.— What has the joiner done 
withhis wood?— He has made a lable and two benches of it.— What has the tailor 
done with the cloth which you gave him? — He has made clothes of it for your 
children and mine. — Have you had (dgot) my inkstand cleaned? — I have got it 
íó had it) cleaned.— A t what o'clock did you get it cleaned when you travelled?— . 
I had (o got) it cleaned every day in the evening but I get [ó have) it cleanednow 
in the morning. 
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Do yoa often go a walking?— 1 go a walking when 1 háve nothiog to do at 
home.— Has your sister taken a ride? — She has taken an airiog in a carriage.-- 
Cao you go with me?— I cannot go with yon, for I am to take my sister out a 
walking.— Where do yoa walk?— We walk ¡o onr aunt's garden.— Why do yoq 
listen to that man?— I lisien to him, but I do not believe him, for I know Chat he is 
a story-teller,— How do you know that he is a story-teller?— He does not believo 
in Goo, and all those who do not believe in God are story-tellers. — Did your mo- 
ther rejoice to see you?— She did rejoice to see me (She did},— What did you re- 
joice at?— I rejoiced at seeing my good friends.— What was your tyher delighted 
with?— Hé was delighted with the horse which you seut him. 

«•a. 

What were your children delightea\ with?— They were delighted with the fine 
clothes which I had had (ó gotjmade for them.— Why does tiiis man rejoice to 
much? — Because he flatters himself he has some friends; but ne is wrong, for he 
has riothjag but enemies.— Has the physieian done any harm to your little 
daughter?— He has cut her finger, but he has not done her any harm, so you are 
mistaken, if you believe that he has done her any • harm. — Do you flatter 
yourself that you know Engiish?— I ílatter myself that l know it: for I can speak, 
read, and wnte it.— Did it snow yesterday?— It did snow, hail, and lighien (ó It 
soowed, hailed, and lightened).— Did it rain?— It did.— Did your mother go out? 
— Shenever goes out, when it is bad weather.-Do you wish ta go out?-l prom- 
ised my father to remain at home, so that I cannot go out. 

Did you go out the dav before yesterday?-It rained the whole day, so that I did 
not go out.-Hasyour brother learnt Englien? -He has not yet learnt it, because he 
has not yet been x able to find a good master.-Why has not your sister learnt Ger- 
man?-She was ill, so that sh#could not learn iW-Doyou go to the ball this evening? 
—I have seré feet, so that I cannot go.-Has your father bought the horse of which 
hé spoke to me?~He has not yet réceivedhis money, so that he could not boy it.--* 
Have you seen the man whose children have been punished?-I have not seen him. 
~To whom did you sgeak at the iheatre?— I spoke to the lady whose brother has 
kiHed my fine dog,— Have you seen the little boy whose father has become á 
lawyer?— I have seerf him (ó I have).— When do you get your hat mended? — I do 
not yet get it mended because I have bought a new one. 

Whom did you see at the hall?— I saw there the men whose horses, and 
those whose corría ge you have bought.— Have you received the money which 
you wanted?— I have received it -Have I the paper of which I am in need?— You 
nave it.— Has your sister the books which she wants?— She has them not.— Have 
you spoken to the merchante whose shop we have taken?— We have spoken to 
them:— Have your children whát they want?— They have what they want.— Has 
youf auut seen the poor people whose houses have been burnt?— She has not seen 
them.— Of which man do ypu speak?— I speak of him whose brother has turned 
soldier.— Of which children have you spoken?— I havé spoken of those whose 
t epts are learned.— Which paper has your cousin?— She has that which is upon 
íable. * 
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, To whora does this horse belong?— Itbelongs to the Frenchcaptain whose sís- 
tér ha$ written a note to you.— Does this money belong to you?— It does belong to 
me (o It does).— From whom have yon reeeived it?— I have received it fromlh* 
¿fien whose children you have seen.— Has your aunt brought you the books which' 
«he has prómiséd you?— She has forgotten to bring me them.— Have you fprgottéa 
to write to your tinele?— I have not forgotten to wrile to him.— Does this clotÚ 
suit you?— It does not .suit me; have you no other?— I have; but it is dearér thán 
this. — Will yoifshow it me?— I will show ít you.— Do théscshoes suit your sisterr 
— They do not suit her, becauáe they are too dear.— Have yóu forgotten any thiñg? 
—1 have forgotten nothing.— Does it suit you to learn 4his by heart?— I have not 
much time to study, so that it does not suit me to leartí it by heart.. 



Has this man tried tospeak to your father?— He has tried to speak to htm, bul 
he has not succeeded in ít.— Has your little sister suceeeded in writing her éxer J 
cise?-^-Sfife has succeeded in it (ó she has/.— H» ve these merchants succeeded ítt 
selling their.hmses?— They have not succeeded therein.— Have you tried to deán 
my iukstand?— I have tried, but I have not succeeded.— Do your brother* succeed 
in learning English?— They do.— With whom have you met this moroing?— 1 have 
met with the man by whom l am esteemed.— Have you gone on foot to Germany? 
— It does not 6uit me to go on foot, so Chat I have gone there in a carriagei—What 
was your mother said to be?— She was said to be very good.— Did you get your 
coats mended?— I got them mended?-0id Jou get your gloves mended. -I did íiot 
get them mended but I had my letter writlen. 

• "*•*• . ' , \l 
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Shall you have money?— I Shall have some.— Who will gi ve you some?^lfy 
father will give me some".— When wiü your sister have some booksí^She.wifl 
have some next moath.— How much money shall you have?— I sb&Il have twe&tji* 
five póunds.— Who will have good friends?— The Freach will have some*— W*H 
your mother be at home this evéning?— She will be ai home.— Shall you be there? 
—I shall also be there.— Will your aunt go out to day?-She will go out, if it isfioe 
weather.— Shall yotí go out?— I shall go out, if itdoes not rain.— Shall you ltfve 
my son?— I «hall love him, if he is good.— Will your aunt lovemy sister? — She 
will love her, if she is clever and obedient.— Will your mother love my daughters? 
—She will love them, if they are assiduous and good. 



Shall you pay your tailor?— I shall pay him. if I receive my money.— Shall 
yóu love my brother's children?— If they are gooa and assiduous, I shall love them: 
but if they areidle and naughty, I shall despise and punisti them.— Am I wrong 
in speakinff thus?— No. sir, you are, on the contrary, right.— Have you not doner 
writing?— I shall soon nave done.— Have our friencls done speakingf— They wílj; 
soon have done— Is your sister still reading?— She will soon have done.— Ha^ tjié 
shoemaker made my shoes?— He has not made them yet; but he will soon maté 
them.— When/will he make them?— When he has time.— When shall you do yoúr 
*exercises?— I shall do them, when I have time.— When will your sister do hers? 
—She will do them nexlMonday. * 
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Shaü you come lo me?— I shall coméip 1 shall).— When shall you come?— 1 
shatfl cpmenexl Saturday.— Whendid you see my aunt?— I saw her last Friday. 
— Will your cousi os gO:U> Ihe ballueXtTlhiteéaJí?— They triH^a.^-SfcaUypo^ome 
torny concert?~I shall /ctane, tf 1 am not Hk— Sfcall you be afole tafpay.mé wk«t 
yo* owe me?-— i shall Bét be aWe to bay it yon, ídí , i have lost all iriy monéy:-* 
Will the Germán be able to pay for nis bootsí-rHe has lost bts pocket*-book, so* 
tkat heiWill nol be able lo pay for them.—Will it be necessary to goto ihe mavkeí 
^mor^ow?— It will be necessary lo go there, for we want «orne meát, bread, aaé 
wine^— WiU it be neoessary to sena for the physieian?^Nobody i* ill,< so that 
tt will not be neeessary to send for him. 

«O*. 

Shall you seemy únele today?.-— I shall see him (ó I shall).~Where will be 
be?r-He will .be at bis couating-kouse.-rShall \ou go te the ball lo-night?— I 
shafl üot go, for I &jn too i II tó go. — Will your sister go?-— She will go, iT .ycfu $o. 
—Wherewill ourfriends go?— They will go uo where;they willrepoairi altóme,, 
ft>r they have a goód deal to do.— When shall you .send me Ihemoney \yhich you 
owe me? — 1 sftaíl send it you sofln.— Will your sisters send me the books which I 
have lent them?— They will seud them to you.'— -When will tliey send them to me?— 
They will send them to you next week.— Wkoséhouses arethose?— The y areours. 
— •!$ it your sister br mine who is gone to ltaly? — It is mine.— Is it your bater dr 
our nei^hhour's who has sold you bread 011 credit? — It is ours.— Is that YÍ>ur 
daughter?— SheJs not mine, she is my friend's.— Where is jqqrs?— .She is in-Lon,- 
don.^What is;your pleasurc, sir? — I aminquiring after (6 I want) vour íather. 
— Is h0 atrhbuie?— No, sir, he is gohe oyt.-rWhat do you say?^f say ;he is 
goñeóut. ' ' . ' 

8,©5. 

Will yon wait lili he comes back?— 1 have no time to wait.— Does this mer- 
ehant *el( on .©redil?— Be does not selKoa CTOdit.— Dees \l suit ^ou to buy for 
carikir~4t does not ^uitane.— Whére did you buy these steel penis?— tbought them' 
ai the meréhaBtfs whose shop you sa-w yesterday.— Dtd hesell you Ifeerit'on crédito 
-—He sold me them for cash^-Do you oflen buy for cashf^-Not so ofteb as you¿ 
-~Is there an y wine in Ibis bottle?— There is sorne in it (ó there is).—»ís4hére ány 
- Vinegar in the glass?— There- isnone< in it (ó there is node).— Is there wine oí- 
eider ¿n it?^-Tlíerfris «eitber wiae ñor eider m it.— Wliat ís there in H?-^There 
»spme ^ater in ^(ólkere issome w^a^er).— Wheu shall youget «y gtoves cíeaiied? 
-~I ébállliávelhem eteanedi to-morrow ^--When shalhyou hate my coats mended? 
— J shaü get'theoi mended tu-rahrrow»— When shall you mendmy iHaabrellaí?—! 
shall not mend it; because I do uot kqow how to do it, but I shall gol it mended» 

»oo. 

1 HaveTyouíalrkyatly cléanedhiy tablie?.— I have not yet liad time lo olean H, bnt 
I will 46 ti tbi^instant.— Do you ibtcnd bnyíug*a hat?— i intend buyíng bne, it 
the toeréhant sellsit mé biUi$dil-»Do you inteml to keep tny umbrella?— I iíUend' 
togivéitymi back, if-i feuy one.— Have you rfetúroed Ihe books to my aunl?— I' 
havé nót tetorned ilhám to her *et.*--rHow long do you intend to keejM Uiem?— i 
Wwídfkeeping them til^next -tuesday.— Bóvrlongdo you inlend to keep;my 
carriage^^IinleaMlllceepüipt ilítill my fother relurris..— Have you ihad« a fire?-^* 
Nojbyot^ btrtiiwíU óiaJtíe^^tí^e&eutry.— Wby Üave you notíworked?— i haye éo! 
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,et beenable.— What had you to do? — I had to mend your silk stockings and lo 
ake your letters to the post-office. . 



. Do yoti iétend to Sell your gold wateh?— I inténd keeping it, for I want tt.— 
•hatead of keeping it, you had «better scll it,— Do you sell your houses?— I 1 do'Dói 
sell Ihem.— Instead of keeping thera, you had better sell tfoem.— Does your sisteí 
sell her parasol?- She keeps it; but instead of keeping it she had better s&ll it, 
for His worn out.— Does your son tear his book?— He lears it; but he is wroiíg in 
doiagso, fbr instead of tearing it he had better read it.— Are there any men ih 
yojur shop?— There are.— Is there any one in the warehoirse?— Thereis no eme 
there.— W ere there many people in the theatre?— There were man? there. — Wirc 
there be many people at your ball? — There will be many there.— Do you go out 
to-day? — I do.— Instead of going out you had better stay at home, for it is very 
bad weather. 

*°8 * ..../-•-. 

Are there many children that will not play?— There are many children that 
willnot stoHy, but al! will play.— Do you know that lady?— I know her; she is 
a worthy woman.— Who are the ladies that are going into the garden?— They 4 
are the general's daughters.— Is it you, John, who has broken roy chair? — II is 
. iiot f, it is your little brothef who has done k.— What is your sister doing with 
her gloves?— She is throwing them away; but she is wrong in doing so, for insteag 
of throwing them away she nad better keep them, as they lit her very well.— When 
shalí you go away?— 1 shall go away as soon as I have done writing.— Wherj 
will your children go away?— They will go away as soon as they have done 
tbeir éxercises.— Shall you go away when 1 go?— I shall go away when you gp f 
—Will pur neighbours go away soon?— They will go away when they Have done 
speaking.r— What will become óf your son, if he does not study?— If he does not 
study, he will learn nothing. 

What* will J>ecoma of your daughter, if she does not work?— If she does not 
work, she will be blamed by every body.— What will bectíraeof you,i£ you lo» 
your money?-rI do not know what will become of me.— What will become tó 
your aunt, if she loses her pocket-book?— I do not know what will become ef her, 
if she loses it.— What has become of your son?— I do not know what ha» become 
of him.— Has he enlisted?— He has not enlisted.t-What wjll become of us, ií 
our friend» go away?— I do not know what will become of us, if they go away¿ 
—What has become of your relations?— They have gone away.— When shall yoa 
get (ó have) your coats dyed^— When my mother has nad them washed l shall have 
them dyed.— When shall you get (ó have) my boots cleaned?~W&en theshoemaker 
has m^nded them I shall get them cleaned. 

Why does your servant give that man a cut with his knife?— He gives him 
a cut, because that man has given him a blow with his fist.— Which of these two 
pupila begins to speak?— The one who is studioüs begins lo speak.— What doeá 
the ojher do who is not so?— He also begins to speak, but he knows neither how 
to read ñor write.— Does he not «listen to what you tell him?— He does not Msten 
to it, if I do not give him a beating.— Why do not those children work?— Tbeir 
master has given them blows with his fist, so that they will not work.— Why 
has he given them blows with his fist?— Because they have been disobedient.— 
Did you fire a gun?— 1 fired three timas.— At*whatdkTyeu fire?^~I fired at a hird. 
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j^^emmiRntá^ mKtí.,\hii,v»rt*-lfcw* fitód aptaU*** him.--Whj h*v« 
yotujred»* pi*feJ^hut?'~Bec¥u*6 he hacinen roe*^Ufewi*Jiif»knifo.^Ho.«{ 
many times have you nred at that bird? — l have fired *4 Hjtwice.— Did you MU 
it?— 3 kjiled it at the secood shot. 

til. 

•i' 1 , --.m'.o.';./ í -. - *,....••■ ' • 

JM you kiHihHthiw* attbfc firstshot?^! killed it at the fourth.— Do you 
fire al *he bixds whkh you see upon the trees» or atibóse which you see in ¿hé 
cárdeos?— -Mire ueitber al those which I see upon the ürees ñor al those which 
fseo ia the gardens. but at those which I perceive oí the castle behind the wood. 
— Hoiw inany times have the enemies fired at us?— They have fired at us severa! 
tlmes.-Have they killed aoy body?~írbey have kiHed nobody.— Have you a wish 
lo fir* at thisbirü?-] have adesireto Ore atiX.-Why doyounot ñre at those birds? 
*-4 caftnot, for l ¡nave a swrp fioger.—When did the eaptatn ire?^-He fired whea 
his soldmss üretj.— How many biids have you shot at?— 1 have shet at all that I 
have perceived, but 1 have killed nono, because my gun is good for nothing.-* 
Have you cast an eye upon that lady?— 1. lia ve cast an eye upon her. — Hasshe 
seen you? — She has not been able to see me, because she has» sore (ó bad) eyes. 
TrAm J to answer you? — .You shall answer me when it comes to your turn. — Is 
it my broiher'a turn?-~Wheait comes to bis turn I shall ask bim, for eaoh in 
bU tora* 

■ *!*« . 

Have you taken a walk this morniíigf-I have laken a walk round the gardeo. 
~Where i» your aunt gone?-She is gone to take a walk.-Why do you run?-I run 
because I see my best friend>-Who runs behind us?-Óur dog runs behind us.-Dg 
you perceive that bird?-l perceive it behind the house.-Why nave your sisters gone 
away?-They have gone away, because they did not wishto be seen by the ladie* 
whose brother has killed their dog.— Have you lost your money? — 1 have not 
test alU<r~How much have you lfcfl?*tl have not raocfe lefk ! have but five skittings 
lefiL—Mave you gol your coats brushed?— I have uot got thjein brushed, but I shall 
have (ó get) thea* brushed whe» my .mother has gol theui mended.—How did you 
gel Uiem dyed when you livodin London?~L bad (ó gol) them dyed y ello w; bul I 
witihaw ge*themdy¿d¡red. '•■,:■ 
. . «. •'- *1S. 

* HtW-mueh money htve your sisters lefi? — They bavebutthree pounds left. 
-r-Bave you moqey enough left tó pay your tailor?— I have enough left lo pay 
bt»; bul if I pay nim> I shall bave but little left-^How much money will your 
brothers have lefí?— They wiH havetwenty pounds left. — How much money shall 
we have left, when we have paid for our horses?— When we have paid for them, 
we shall onlyhave ten pounas left.— When shall you go lo Ilaly? — I shall go as 
soon as I have learnt Italian.— When will your brothers go to England?— They 
wlUgo Inore as sopa as they kpow English.— When will they learn it?— They 
wiü learn it when they have found a good master.— How far is it from Londou lo 
París?— Jt is noarly two hundred mile^from Londoa to Paris. 

•14. 

What tolour shall you got your coatdyed?— I shall get itdyed green.— Wheo 
shall you get your shoes mended?— I shall gel them mended as soon as I have re- 
ceived my money— Shall you have my stockings mended?— I shall not have your 
stockings mended; because it is imposible to mend them bu* I shall have (ó 
get) my hats mended because they are not worn. out.—Is it far from here to 
Edinj)urgh?— It is far.— Is it far from here (o Dublin?— It is almost a hundred and 
thirly miles from here to Dublin.«»-Is it farther from London to Brighlon tháu 
from Oxford to Southampton?— It is farther from Oxford to Southampton thao 
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frotó tondon toBrigfctóm^byeuhrteiid lo potoLohdon éíoob?-^ iülend l^ga 

Seré soon>-What are you going for this tim'e?^To buy goodkáitcf^ Stéd peto; 
id to see iny goóé rrieád». v ■ ' •'■ ' ■•'•) ' 1UU 

• 15. 

Is it long since you were there?— lt is nearly ayear since I was there.— Are 
yon not goihg to Germaúy fhi& year?~ I ara rtot gfcíiíg there,* for ít istttá fttr from 
ftere to Grermany.— Wh&t colour did ybu $et ydur b&ndkerchiefe dy*éd?~I had [o 
got) theradyéd blue.-When did you get thém mendédí-I got (ó had) them merided 
as soon as I had receivedmy money;— Did you get my boots cleafléé?-~I did nol 
get them cleaned because it was impossible to ctéati them but I gol {ó had) my; 
glovescleaoed because they were not worú óut.-Who are those mefr that have jUst 1 
arrived?— They are Englishmen.— Who is the man that has just started?— B* fc* 
a Parisian who has tfcpiandered awáy all hís fortuné in England.*-¿Is it thefirs^ 
time you have seen tara?— It is not the first time, for I have seen him more Unta 
ten times; 

*te. 

Is i t long since your molher heard ofter sister who went to Americif-r-lt is 
iiotlóng since .she heard of her.~How long is it?^-It is only a íortnight>- ifów; 
long isit since you dined?— Uis long since I dined but it is not long since Isappeé. 
—How long is it since you supped?— It is half an hour.-- What is become of the 
man to whom you have lent some money?— I do not know what is become^f hjm, 
fqjr it i*a great whiie since I saw him.-^-How many times will this adVertisement 
be published?— It will be puWishcd every otherday.— Will itnotbe published 
every other week?— It will bé published every óther month, and evéry othér 
Monday. . •" 

■ How long have yx>u been learning English?— I have not yet been learning m< 
two months.--Do you already.know how to speak it?— You see that l am hegín-- 
ningto speak it.-Have the geuferal's children been learning it long?— They faf« 
héefr learning it these two years, and they do not yet begin to speak;— Why da 
they not yet know how to speak it?— They do not know how io spéák it, becaftsft 
they are learning it badly. — Whyd^they not learnitwell? — They have nota 
good master, so that they do not learn it well.—What does he want?— He wishes 
to speak to you. — Are you willing to do thatt? — I am willing todo H.~SbaII you 
he abtó to do it welfr-t-I wili do íny best.— Will this man be able to do that?^He 
wülbe able to do it, for he wiH do his best.— Whv dóyou run away?*--»I¡nináw*y y 
because I am afraid. ," .. • 

-. ' \ * eis. - 

' 'Of whom aré yfcu afraid? — I am afraid of the man who does not love mé.-^- 
H he your eaemy? — I do not knów whether he is nfy enemy; but I fear *1l tbdse 
who do not love me, for ifthey do me no haíin, théy will neverdoime-aay 
good.— How long have you had these books? — I have had them these three 
years.— Have you been long in Lbndon? — These two years.-- »Has your 
sister been long at Brighlon? — She has been there these five years. — 
Hai-é you just done writing?— I have just done writing.— What bá» ybur sister 
just doné?— She has just goneout.-^Who has just gone out?— My siáter ha$ just 
gone out.— *Shall you have any chickeñs when yon have received ^your mo»ey?- 
**- üntil Ihaveréeeived mv money I shall not have any- chick«ns because I 
do not like thém bnt I shall have some handkerct»iefs, shirt8,and two góod horses 
because I am teiy fondof horse^.— WHiit beknowh to-moitonr«whO hea»t«enf 
etecledMt will be known to-morrow with ceilaintv, butU rs sarttltat yourfativer 
will^beclected. .,:.•.... : '..;*.<.: ! - :, -» 
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Wás^roúrfathefr etedted?— Allnosf eVery obe has thought só.-*-W*s any thing 
aaid about it?— There was a Httte said in the papers but no one beiieved any 
thing of what was said.— Where was your book sold?— It was sold in^every 
b#ak shep in the town.— Where will your swords be aold?— They wM be sow 
in earery $un smitfrYin the to\y».— What language was spoken in Ihat country? 
—The latín language was spoken there?— Was your work published yesterday?— It 
was not published yesterday but H wHl be published next yeaí*.— How many hooses 
have already been burnt aown?— More than a hundred houses are beiieved to bé 
burnt down, but 1 think that more than tiye hundred will be borut down because 
the wmd blbws very hard.— What was said?— Anew oomedy was said to have 
been períbrmed.— What was my cousin beiieved to be?— He was beiieved to be 
a great musician. 



Does this man serve youí well?— He sterves tqe well, but he spends too much. 
~Are yon ^wiHing to take thfs servant?— I am wüling to take him, if hj> wlH 
serve me,— Can I take that servant?— You can take him, for he has servad me 
very well.— HoW long has he been out^of your service?— It is but six wfeeks. — 
Did he sefve7ou long?— He served me for nve ye*rs?— What have the Engtish- 
offered yoc^-They have offered me good beer; excellent beef,and gcjod biseuits. 
—'Will too táke caré of my clothes?— I will take care of them (ó I will)— Is your 
fit9ter taking ¿are of the book which I lenther?— She is taktog cáre of it (ósheis). 
' *--1Wio will take care Qf my horsé?— The innkeeper will take care of it.— Dó you 
throw artvayyourhalr— I do not throw it awfcy, for it fits meadmirably. 

Does your friénd's son sell his coa!?~He does not sell it, for it fits him most 
beautifully.-Who has spoíled my book? — Nobody has spoiled it, because nobody 
hmsdared to touch it. — Has youf sister been rewarded?-She has, on the eóntrary, 
been punished; buí I be£ yóu to keép it secret, for no one knows it.— What has 
happened to her?-~I will tell you what has happened to her, if you promise me 
to keepH secret.-I prtftoise yon, for I pity her with all my heart.— Do you trust 
tkis man with 'any thing?— I do not trust him with any thing. — Has he already 
keptanythiñg from your— f have never trosted him with any thing, so that he 
has neter kéjpl any tning from me.— Whom do you entrust with your secrets?-^ 
I enthrtt nobody with them, so that nobody knows them.— Where did yon diñé 
yesterday?^-! dined at the innkeejper's.— Did you spend much?— I spenl half a 
crown. >> 



What do you spend your time in?— I spend my time in studying.— What does 
yonr áster spend her time in?— She spends her time in reading and playing.— ^ 

' Does this man spend his time in workmg?— He is a good-fór-nothihg fellowj he 
spends his time in drinking and playing. — Has the merchant brought you 
tne knives which yon bought at his shop?— He has failed to bring them to me.— 
Did he sell them you on credit?— He, on the contrary, sold them me for cash.— 
Why did yon fail to come to your.lesson this morning? — The tailor failed to 

* bring me the coat which he promised me, so that I could not go.— What has 
happened to you?— A great misfortune has happened to me.-What? — I have mét 
With-my greatest enfemy, who has given me á blow with a stick. — Then I pity you 
with all my heart.— How long have you hod these books?— I have had them these 
three years.—Have you been long in London?— These two years.-Has your sister 
been long at Brighton?.— She has been there these five years. 

/ 
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Would you have money if yoqr fathe.r ww here?— I should have wae, if he 
w«f ehere.^-Would v-ou have been pleased if I had had some books?— |sbqul(t ha** 
b$en mück pjeased if you had had some.— Would you have praised my líttfa 
brother if he had heen good?— Iíhe had been good I. should certaiqíy nM piiy 
nave praised but aíso loved. honoured and rewarded him.— Should we be praised 
if we did our exercises?— If you did them without a fauli you would be praifed 
and rewarded-— Would not my brother have been punished if he had done hie 
exercises?-- -He would not have been punished, if he had done them.— Would my 
sister have been praised if she had not been very skilful?^-She would certainly 
not have been praised if she had not been very skilful; and if she had not worked 
from morning until evening. 

Would you give me something, if I were very good?— Jf you were very good 
and if you worked well I should give you a fine book.— Would you have wrttten 
to your sister if l had gone to London?— I should have wrRten and sent her 
sometniog haudsome if you had gone there.— Would you speak if I listeaed 
.to you?— I should speak if you listened lo me, and if you would aoswer me.— 
Would you have jspokeo to my mother if you had seen her?~*I should have 
spoken to her and begged her to send you a fine gold watch with a fine gold 
cbain if I had seen her. — Would you «o a walking if you had a good 
coat?— I should go if I had it.— Would you diñe if you were bung&y?— I should 
diñe if I were hunjrry.— Would you driuk if you were thifsty?—I should driuk 
if I were thirsly.— Would you go to bed if you were sleepy?— I should not go to 
bed if I were sleepy. 

Have patience, my dea/ friend, and be nol sad; for sadness altera nélhing; 
and impatienee makes bad worse.— Be not afraid of your creditors; be sure that 
they will do you* no harm; they will wait, if you cannot pay them yet.~When 
will you pay me what you owe me?— As soon as i have money I will pay all that 
yOu have advanced for me. — I have uotforgotten it, for I thiok of it every dayj 
—I ara your debtor and I shall never deny it.— What a beautiful inkstand yoa 
lavé there! pray lend it me.— What do you wish to do with it?— I wish la show 
it to my sister.— Take ít, but take cáre of it, and do not breakü.— Do not fear» 
—What do you want of my brother?— I want to. borrow soine nioney of him,r- 
Borrow some of somebody else.— If he will not lend me any I will borrow soae 
of somebody else.— You will do well. 

Do not wish for what you cannot have, but be contení with what Provi-r 
dence has given you, and consider that there are men who have n^t what yo* 
have.— Life befng short let us endeavour to roakeit as agreeable as possibleout 
let us also consider that the abuse of pleasure makes itbitter.~-H*ve you done your 
exercises? — I could not do them because my brother was not at home.— You 
must not get your exerciáes done by your brother. but you must do them yourself • 
~What are you doing there?— i am reading toe book whích you lent me.— 
You are wrong in always reading it.— What am I to do?— Drawthia landscape- 
and when you have drawn it, you shall decline some substantives with 
adjectives. 
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ShalLwe have a ball to-night?— We shall have one (ó we shall).— At what 
o'clock?— At a quarter to ten.— What o'clock is it now?— It is almosl ten o'clock, 
and the people wili sqon come.— Do you play the violin? — 1 do not play ihe 
violin, but the harpsichord.— Upon what mstrument will your sister play?— If 
she play supon the piano, Isdiall play upon the flule.— Are there lo be a great many 
people at our ball?— There are to be a great many.— Shall you dance?—! shall 
dance (ó I shall).— Will your children dance?— They will dance, if Ihcy please. 
— In what do you spend your time in this counti ) ?— I spcnd ni y time in playing 
on the piano, and in reading.-In whatdoes your cousin diverthimself?-He diverls 
hjmselfin playing upon the ilute .-Does any body dance when you play?— A great 
many people dance when we play. 

Who?— At first our children, then our cousins, at last our neighbours.— Do 

Éou amuse yourselves?— 1 assure you that we amuse ourselves very much.— 
[ave you dropt any thing?— 1 have not dropt any thing, but my sister has dropt 
some nioney.— Who has picksd it up?— Some men that were passing by have 

Eicked it up.— Was it returned to her?— It was returned to her, for those who 
ad picked it up did not wish to keep it. 

Will youdraw near the fire?— 1 will not draw near it, for I am afraid of~ 
burning myself .— W T hy do you go away íroni the fire?— Because I am not cold. — 
Why do your children approach the fire?-They approach it because they are cold. 
— Do you remember any thing?— I remember nothing.— What >does your únele 
recollect?— He recollects what you have promised hini. — W T hat have I promised 
Mm?- You háve promised togo to England with him next summer. — 1 intend to 
do so. if it does not rain loo much.— Why do you withdraw froni the fire?— I 
have been sitting near the fire this hour and a half, so that 1 am no longer cold. 

230. 

Does not your friend like to sit near the fire?— On the contrary, he likes 
much to sit near the fire, but only when he is cold.— Good morning, Sir: flow 
do you do?— Very well, Sir, and you?— Very well I thank you — Will you favor 
me with your ñame? — Yes, Sir, with much pleasure.— I am very much obliged to 
you.— Not at all.— I presenj to you my best respeets.— I am very happy to see 
you, Sir.— Adieu till to-morrow or the day afte/ to-morrow.— W r hat would 
you buy if youhad a great deal of money?— If I had the money you would know. 
— Would you love me if I were a cousin of yours?— If you were my cousin I 
perhaps should love you a great deal. 

«31. 

• 

May one approach your únele?— Ouc may approach him, for he receives every 
body.— Where does your mother sitdowri?— She sits down near me.— Do you sit 
down near the fire?— I -do not sit down near the fire, for 1 am afraid of bemg too 
warm.— Do you reco>lect my brotherM" recollect him .-Does your aunt remember 
my *ister?T-She recollects her.— Háve you recóllected your exercise?— 1 have 
recollected it (ó I have).— Has your sister recollected her lessons?— She has re- 
coltected them, for she has learut them by heart, and my brothers have recol- 
lected the*rs, because they have learnt them by heart.— Do your scholars like to 
learn by heart?— They do not like to learn by h^eart; they like speaking,reading 

40 
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and writing, better than learníng by heart.— Does yourbrother like lo play?— Be 
likes to study belter than to play.— Do you like to drink better than to eat?— I 
like to eat better than to drink; but my únele likes to drink better than to eat. 



Does the Englíshman like fowl better than fish?— He likes fish better than 
fowl.— Do you like to write better than to speak?— I *ike to do both.— Does your 
mother likecoffee better than tea?— She likes neither.— Can you understand me? 
—No, Sir, for you speak too fast.— Will you be kind enough not to speak so fast? 
—I will not speak so fast, if you will listen to me.— Can you understand whatmy 
sister tells you?— She sneaks so fast, thal I cannot understand her.— Can your 
pupils understand you?— They understand me, when I speak slowly.— Is it 
necessary to speak aloud to fearn English? — It is neressary to speak aloud.— 
Does your masler speak aloud?— He speaks aloud and slowly. 

»M. 

Why do you not buy some thing of that merchant?-He sells every thing sodear 
that I cannot buy any thing ofhim. — Do youwishf to write some exercises?— I 
have written so many that I cannot write any more.— Do your children like 
learning Germán better than Italian?— They do not like to learn either; they only 
like to learn English.— Would you take me into the country if the weather was 
not so bad?— If it were ñne weather I would certainly take you wherever you 
liked.— Would you bring your brother alón* with you were he well?— If he were 
well I should bring him along with me.— My best respectó to you, miss. — How 
do you do, sir?— Yery well I thai\k you.— You are quite a stranger.— Will you 
walk in?— Yes, miss, with pleasure.— Be pleased to take a seat.-Please to excuse 
me a moment.— How is your friend (ó how does your friend do'?— Yery well ? I 
thank you.— Is he as busy as you?— By no means.— He is always in company with 
ladies. 

Do you use the books which I have lent you?— I use them.— May *I use yóur 
knife?— You may use it, but you mustnoteut yourself.— May mysisters use your 
boolcs?— Theymay.— May we use your gun?— You may use it. but you must not 
spoil it.— Whathave you done with my wood?— I have used it to warm myself. 
Has your sister used my pen?— She has u$ed it (ó She has).— Who has used my 
horse?— Nobody has used it.— Have you told your sister to come down?— I did 
not daré lo tell her.— Why did you not daré to tell her?— Because I did not wish 
to waken her.— Has she told you not to wake her?— She has told me not to wake 
her when shcsleeps. « 

Has your brother shaved to-day?— Hehasnotshaved hiroself but he hasgot 
shaved.-How many timesa day does yourfather shave?-Heonly shavesonceaday, 
but my únele shaves twice a day.— Dóes your cousin often shave?— He only shaves 
every other day.— Has any*body passed by the side of you?— Nobody has 
passed by the side of me. — Where ñas your son passed?— He has passed by the 
theatre.— Shall you pass by the castle?— I shall nassby there.— Atwnato'clockdo 
you dress in the morning?— I dress as soon as I nave breakfasted, and I breakfást 
every day at eight o'clock, or at a quarter past eight.— Does your mother dress 
béfore she breakfasts?— She breakfasts before she dresses.— Do you go to the thea*- 
tre every evening?— I do not go every evening, for it is better to study thaír to 
go to the theatre. 
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Al what o'clock do yon undress when you do not go to the theatre?— I 
undress as sooo as Ihave supped, and go to bed at ten o'clock or at a qoarter past 
ten.— Have you already dressed the cbild? — I have not dressed it yet, for ít is 
sttll aslesp*— At what o^ciock does it gét opT— it gets up as soon arit te awake : — 
Do you ríse as eariy as I?-^I do not know at what* o'clock yon risé, bol I riso 
*» soon as I awake.— Will yo» tell my servant to wake toe to moriw at half past 
three?— I will leil him.— Al what o'clock did yoor sister awake?— She awoke at 
a quarter past six in the morning.— Why have you risen so earry?— Mv children 
have made such a noise that they wakened me.— Have you slept well?— I have 
not slepi well, for you made too much noise. 

*S*. * • 

Walk in-— Good evening.— -How do you do?— I am very glad to see you.— 
You are quite a stranger. — Be pleased to sitdown. — What is the best news with 
you? Nothing particular.— Are you ready? Not yet.— Excuse me a moment, u 
you please. — fcertainly, with pleasure. — Are you ia in a hurry?— No, sir, I am not 
ib a hurry .-r-I shall have the pleasurfc to wait on you in a tooment.— Thank you. 
-r-Woutd you eome with us were you not busy?— If i were not so busy l would go 
withyou with the greatcst pleasure .-r-Woula yon go to bed were you sleepy?— 
If I were ¡sleepy I would without doubt go to bed. 

/ . *S8. 

Ddd you at last get rid of that man?— I got rid of him .—Why has your father. 
parted with his horses?— Because he did not want them any more— Has your 
merchant succeeded at last in gelting rid of his damaged sugar?— He has suc- 
ceeded in getting rid of it.— Has he sold it on credit?— fíe was able to sell it for 
cash, so that he did not sell it on credit.— Who has taught you to speak?— I 
learnt it with an Eoglish masler.— Has he taught you to write?-i-He has taught 
me to fcpeak, to read, and to write.— Who has taught your brother mathematics? 
—A French master taught him.— Who has taught your sister arithmetic?— A Ger- 
mán masler has taught it her.— Do you cali me?— I cali you. 

What¿is'your pleasure?— Why do you not rise? do ¿ou not know that it is 
already late? 1 -— What do you want me for?— 1 haveiost alrmy money, and I come 
to begyou to lend me some.— How teyour father?~He is only so-so.— How is your 
molher?— She is tolerably well.— How are your sisters?— They have been very 
well for thesefew; days.— How is your patient?— He is a titile better to-day thaír* 
yesterday. — Is it long since you saw your brothers?— I saw them a fortnight ago. 
•i— How were they?— TheY were verv well.— Have they hanged the man who stolí 
a horse from yotfr brotlér?— They nave punished him, but they have not hanged 
him; they only hang highwayme» in our country* 

What have you done with my coat?— I have hung it on the wall.—^ill you 
hang my hat upon the tree?— I wiil hang it thereon Jó 1 will).— Is that young lady * 
ready to go out?~ Not yet, but she will soon be ready.— I am sorry to troubié you 
tora moment.— B y no means.— I am very happy to see you.— How nave you been? 
H-Very well, I thank you — When shall I have the pleasure to see you ariain?— 
Perhaps to-morrow I will do myself that pleasure.— I shall be very ígladto see 
you.— Is your baket in a» hurry for the money?— By no means; there is no hurry . 
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—Would you warm yourself wereyou cold?— If I were coMI should lite to warm 
myself.— Would you transíate a letter foto Spanish for me if I should ask you? — 
I would do it witn the greatest pleasure. 

: ft*t. 

Wbato'clock m it? — ít isalready six o'dock, aíutyou hav* slept long enough, 
— Is it long since you rose?— It is an hour andahalf since I rose.— Do you wish to 
takea walk with me? — I cannot go a walking, for*Iam wattiog for my Engtisb 
master.— How did my daughter bebare}? — Sbe behaved very well.—ffow did my 
son beba ve towardsyou?— He behaved very weiltowards me, for be behaves weft 
towards every body .— Isit worth while to write tothatman?— It is not worth whHe . 
to write to him.— Is it worth while la dtsmpuni from my horse in order to give 
something to that poor man? — Yes, for he seems to want it," but you can give 
him something withóut dismounting from your horse.— Is it better to learn to 
read English than to speak it?— It is not worth while to learn to read it without 
learning to speak it. , t 

Why do you expatiate so much opon that subject?— Because it i* neceflsary to 
speak on ali subjects.— If tt is necessary to listerf to you, and to answer you when 
you expitiate upon that subject, ! will nang my hat «pon the nail, strelch myself, 
on the floor, listen to you, and answer you as well as I can.WYourwül do well. 
—For what have you exchanged your coach of which you ha ve spoken to me?— I 
have exchanged it for a fine Arabian horse. — Do you wish to exchange your. book 
for mine?— I cannot, for I want itio study English.— Why do you take your hat 
off?— I take it off, because I see my oíd master eoming»— When will the concert 
take place?— It will take place this eveniag.— Shall you put on another hat in 
order to go there?— I shall not put on another. ' • 

Have you changed your hat in order to go 4o the French genefal's?— I have 
changed my hat, bqt I have not changed my coat ormy shoes.-How many times a 
day do you change your clothes?-! change them to diñe and to go to the theatre.— 
What will becomeofyou, if you alwaysmix among those men?— I do not know 
what will become of me, but I assure you that they will do me no harm» for they 
do-nothurt any body.— Did you recognise your son? — It was so long since I saw 
him, that I did not recognise him.— Did he recognise you?— He recognised me 
instantly.— When shall T have the pleasure to see you agaU?— Next Monday, 
or perhaps before.— I shall be very happy to see you.— What day oí the week *s 
it?— To-day is Sunday.— To-day is Monday.— To^day is Tuesday— To-day to 
»<Wednesday.— To-day isThursday,— To-day is Friday. -To-day is Saturday.— 
When shall my sister have the pleasure to see you?-On Sunday .-On Mooday.— On 
^Tuestlay.— On Wednesday.— On Thursday.— On Friday,~rOn Saturday.— Next 
Monday etc.— Would you go to the opera if my cousií*would go?— I would tell 
you if she should go.— Would you study your English lesson better thai* you do, 
if you had no other lessons to study?— If I had but the English to study I should 
certainly learn it better for I like it very much. 

Is it better to go to bed than to go a walking?— It is better to do the latter 
than the former.— Is it better to go to Germany tban to England?— It is not worth 
while to go to Germany ñor to England when one has no wish to travel.— Doyea 
still speak English?— It is só long since I spokeit, that I have nearly forgotten it 
al 1. -How long has your sister*been learning German?-Ske has oniy been learning 
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it the*e<tfcree months.— Doe* she already speak it?— She already speaks, reads, 
and writes itbetter thanyour brother inttftias beenlearning it these two years.— 
Why does your únete laogb at you?— He laughs ai me, because I speak badly . 
-?Whyifit* ytmrüitt^ no frienife?— She tías noae, because she critieiaea every 
body¿-J-Wby wm*jm láúgünfeat tlnct man?— I do not intend to latigh al him. — í 
be^yowíiottedo n, foryot* mil hreak his heart, ií y ou laugh at him. 




■V Hwir w wur onde?— He is very welh—Did yoa recognise hira?-4couia 
hardty reeégnise him, for, «ontrary to his custom, he wears a large hat.— Wbat 
fcátmeal» dotes be weart-^-üe wears beautifal new garments. — Do you know why 
that man dea» not eat? — I bel revé he is not hungry, for he has more bread thaá 
he can eat.— Ha ve you given your daughter any money?— I have given ber more 
than «he wiü spend. — Will you give mé t glass of water?— Yon need not drink 
water, for there is more winethan isnecessary.— Why do the French rejoice?— 
T%eyr¥faice because Ihey flatter themselves they have nuny goodfriends.— Are 
they litfí righ* in r«joieing?-~Tfcey are wrong, for they have fe wer fr iends than 
tfcey rmogine>— Dtd y^it«tay longat Berlín?-*! stofed there afortnightr.ij; 

v.^iaHM^i; ¡ ..- . : ti ■' - - *ém. ...;.„•; .■ 

*d'rd yoír wephew stay at ljondon?— 41e only stayed there a moftthl 
" er ai iast bowbt the h o use?— He has not bought it, for he couid 
tt*e pwce.— AVhat must we do in order to be háppy?— Alway* 
**irtue, and yott will be happy both in this life and m Iheuext. 
-*-Stnufr'W6íf wishto be happy, let us dogood to the poor, and Iét usiave compás- 
ato» ©#tke tmfortunate; let us obeyour masters, and never give them any 
<wh*ler^tet*€' comfort the unfortunate, love our neighbonrs as ourselves, and 
BAMtitotttoifcatteré ofténdedus; in sfcart/ let m always ftilfíl our duty, and 
GuilÉiRftiíiicare ef the rest.— Has your nmster been listened to by his pupils?— 
He. ha t Utm Batened W by them. 

•-*•# *■..■•• • 

•• ffltf<% chitóren hav¿ been praised?— Those who have been good.~ Which 
, totv r^Égpulii juedr^Thoae who have been idle* and na«ghty?—Shaii we be praised 
ei^ lnttédf 4-We ****** neither be praised ñor blamed.— Will yent sister be praised 
by'hea^aaterst-'HShe. will be l(ued and praised by them because she will be 
at^iogMÉil ^hod," bnt het nieee will be despised bv hers because «he has been 
naugw*Wid idIe.~*Has she sometimes been puuisned? — She has been> every 
w gg wjw W fco will he loved and who háteír? — The one who is studious and good 
jmk J0k#e á and the one who is idle and naughty will be hated:— Will these chil- 
" ípoiishéd?— They will ne ver be; because they are always studious 



. WdBbffMfto already. hired a room?— I have already hired one.— |s itan upper 
tiHmSñmt ts^Has your brother hired a front room?— He has hired one at the back, 
fc*t*fÍT*ster fcaá hired one in the front— Where have you hired your room? — 
Wteff i fa c d.it io William-Street, number ftfty-8ve.-*At whose h,ouse have yyw 
btodilí—át tiiehouse of the man. whosé brother has sold fdu a carriage— F0r 
who» Ites your mother hired a room? — She has hired one for her son who has 
jastarfi^dfrom Eogland.— Why have ymi not keptyour promise? — I do not 
mpemfcerwhat I promised you. — Did you not promise to take us to the concert 

- JSíSjSK^"** c; ° ll ^ ss » f was wrong tn promising you; the concert, however, 
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v / Dees your sister confesé her fault^-She confesses it.-Whaittoes yourtíncle 
íay lo that letter?— He says it is written very well, but he admite Wat be had 
been wrong in sendingit to your móther.— -Do you confesa your fault n&w?*-C* 
admit it to be a fault.— Which day of tbe week do the Turks celébrate?— They 
celébrate Fridaj; but the Christians celébrate Sunday, the Jews Saturday, and the 
Negroestheir birth-day,— Amongst you country people therearernany fools, are 
there riot? asked a philosopher lately of a peasanL The latter answered: «Si?, they 
aré to be-foúnd in. all stations.» «Fools sometiraes tell the truth,» said the pliiloso* 
pher. — Why does your brother complain?— He cotoplains because hls right 
fiatídaches/ 



Why do you complain?— I complain because my left hand aebes.— Why da 
notyaur sisters go lo the play?— They cannot go because they bave a coid, and 
that roakes thera very ill. — Wheredid they catcha cóld? — They<5aughtfccokHn 
going from the opera last night.-If heis nothungry, why does he eat?-Because he 
will.-Ifshe hasnomoney,you must giveher some.-If the house is tobe sotó I will 
buy it.— If you see hinitell him to come .-Ha ve you atlast agreedabout the price of 
that picture?— We have agreed about it.— How much have you paid for k? — I 
have paid a hundred pounds for it.— Have you agreed with your partner?-*-! 
have agreed with him. — Does he consent to pay you the price of theship? — He 
iMHisents to pay it me.— Do you consent to go to England?— 1 consent to go thereu 

i;.. <. • ■ • - • 

j» Have you táken notice of what yotir boy has done?*— I have takeri notice of 
it (él ha ve). —Have you punished him for il?-l have punished hite for it {di 
have). — Why have you punished Ihat young lady?— 1 have punished ber, because 
she h^s broken my finest glass, 1 gave her some wine, and instead of drinkingit, 
she spilt it on my new carpet, and broke the glass. — Do you doubt what I am 
leüing^ydu?— I do not doubt it.— Do you doubt whatttfat man has told you? — I 
jtkwbt it, for he has oflen told stories.--Of what do you complain? — I complain of 
&at being able to procure any money. — Why do these poor men complain?— They 
icomplain because they cannot procure any thtng to eat.—How are your pareáis? 
, — They are; as usual, very well.— Is your aunt well?— She is better tbaa she 
usually is. 

What have you done with the books which my father has ient yóu?— 1 have 
returned them tohim after readingthem. — Why has your únete throwaawaybts 
knife? — Helias thrown itaway after cutting himself.— When did our neighbours 
go out? — They wentout after warming themselves.— What díd you do this mor- 
ning? — I shaved after rising, and went out after breakfasting. — What did your 
mother dó last night?— She supped after going to the play, and went to bed after 
¿uppingi — -Did she rise early?— She rose at sunrise. — Have you heard of your 
friend who is in America?— I have al ready written lo himseverat trines; however 
fce^has aotyet answered me.— Will you go to the concert? — I am very busy, to- 
tiay is post-day, otherwise I should go*. 

;■'••' ■ **•• • 

,-•• v Will you go to-morrow?-~l suppose so, and you?— Of course, by ali means. 
I shall accompany you, if you piense.— With ffiuch pleasure.-»-! shall be very 
happy to go with you.— Thank you.--What is the best news with you.— Noth- 
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Ing participar.— Bowís y^i^ brcther?— Very weri,Tthank voui— 4teft$n»ber iitt 
to him.— I will do gowitn pleasure.— Who4sit?— Uis I. — Whois there?— It is I: 
— Walkin.— How do you do? — I am ralher indisposed to-day.—How are you? 
— Very wcll, I thank you.—Sit down.— What is the best news with you?— It is 
said that the steamer has just arrived. — What ne\v§ does she bring? — It is said 
that she brings very bad news.— I a» very sorry .— On the contrary 1 am very glad. 
— Has the mail arrived?— It has not yet arrived.— Is there any thing new? — 
Nothing particular.— Are you very busy to day?— Rather so. 

What day of the week is it? — It is Monday.—Take carel— To day is post-day. 
— Are you not busy?— By no means. — All men seek good and would be happy. 
— We should live soberly.— I told him to do it but he would not. — I should have 
wished to see him,had it been possible.-Whathas your aunt brought you?-She has 
broughtus a pair of pantaloons,three pair of drawers, some chernes,strawberries, 
and peaehes. — Has your coustn eaten many peaches this year?— She has eaten 
so many that she cannot eat any more.— Where were you last uight? — I was ai 
my brother-in-Jaw's. — Did you see your sister-in-law?— I did. — How is she?— 
She is better than usual.— Did you ptay?— We did not play, but we read some 
good books. 

*M. 

Have you read the gazette to-dayt— I bave.-Is there any thing new?-Notbkig 
new.— How are you to-day?— I am not very well.— What is the maiter with your 
~ I have aviolent héad-ache and acold.— Where did you catch a cold?— I caoght 
it last night in coming from the play. — Do you know this family?— I admire this 
faroily forthefather is theking and the mother is the queen of it. — The children 
and the servants are the subiects of the state.— The tutorsof the children are the 
ministers, who share with the king ánd queen the care of the government.— 
The good education which is given to children is the crown of monarchs. 

/ *5tt. 

Has yoursisler purchased any thing? — She has purchased somethin¿.— \Vhat 
has she bought?— She has bought forty yards of Unen, three pair of bellows, ten 
pounds of sugar, and two couple of do ves.— Has she not bought somesilkstockings? 
— She has bought some {ó she has). — How many pair has she bought? — She has 
bought three pair.— Why did not your niece writer— Becauseshehas a sorehand. 
r-Why does not our neighbour's aaughler go out?— She does not go out because 
she has sore feet.— Why does not my little sister speak?— Becauáe she has a sore 
mouth.— Have you a sore nose?— I nave not a soce nose, but I have the tooth 
ache.-Every wóman thinks herself amiable,and every one is conceited.-The same 
with men, my dear friend: many a one thinks himself learned who is not so; and 
ma»y men surpass womén in vanity. 

What is the matter with you?— Nothing is the matter with me.— Why does 
your sister cotíopiain?— Because she has a pain in her cheek.— Has your brother a 
sore hand?— No, but he feeis a pain in his side. — Are your sislers goingthiseven- 
ing to the opera?— No, they are going to the dancing school.— Do they not go tó 
the English school?— They go there in the morning, but not in the evenirig.— Id 
your father gone a hunting?— He has not been able to go a hunting, for he has a 
cold. — Do you like to go a hunting?— I like to co a fishiog.— Is your falher still in 
the conntry?-r-Yes ; Madam, he is still there.— What does he do there?— He goes a 
hunting anda fishm^.— Did you hunt in the country?— I hunted the whote day.— 
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you 



H«w many head of gamedid yon ktti?— 1 kilkK) twaflty-iive head.—IsU tongonee 
you were at the castle?— I was there JLast week, . 



'Did you find many people there?-I onlyfound two persons there besides the 
queen. — What does your niece amuse herself wilh in ner solitude?-She reads a 
good bookaud writes lelters to her raóther. — What does your únele amuse himself 
with in his solitude?-He employs himself in painting ana chemistry. — Does he no 
longerdo any business?-He no longer does any, for he is too ola to do it.-Why 
does he medale with your business?— He does not generally mcddle with olher 
people's business, but he meddles with mine because he loves me. 

Who correcta your exercises?-My masler correéis tbem.-How doos he corree! 
thera?-He correets Ihem when reading them and in reading them he speakstomfe 
How many things does your maater do ai the same lime,<-He does four things at (he 
same time. -How so?-He reads aad -corréete my exercises,8peaksto me, andquee-* 
tions me all at once.— Have you learnt to speak in this manner? — I nave not 
learnt other wise. — Have you ever learnt to dance?— I have learnt. — How have 
you learnt?-— By dancing.— And well. — By dancing one learns to dance and by 
speaking one learn3 to speak. — Does your sister sing whWe dancing? — She sings 
whilst working, but she cannot sing whilst dancing. — WU1 you diñe with us 
to-day? — With much pleasui e.— What have you for diwíer?^We have good 
soup, some fresh and salt meat, and soine milk-food. — Do you like milk-food?— 
1 hke il belter than all olher food. 



Did you walk much in your last journey?— I Hke to walk much, bot my únele 
likes to go in a carriage.— Did he not wish to walk? — He wished to walk at first 
but after having taken a few steps, he wished to get into the carriage so that I did 
not walk much. — Were I to give it him he would keep it.-Had you come a liltle 
soouer (ó íf you had come a little soonei*) you would have seen my brother.-If she 
were more amiablehe would marry her.-I should do it,ífit were possible.-What 
have you been doingat schooll to-day?-We have been listening to our professor. 
— What has he saia? — He has made a longspeech on the goodness ofGod.— After 
saying «God is the Creator of heaven and earth; the fear of the Lord is the com* 
mencement of all wisdom» he said «Repetition is the mother of studies and a 
good memory is a great benefit from God.» 

«61. 

What are you doing all the day in this garden?— I am waíking in it. — What 
isfthere in it that attracts ySu?— The singing of the birds attracts me.— Are therg 
any nightingales in it?— There are some in it and the harmony of their singine 
enchants me.— Have those nighlingale^ more power over you than the beauties oí 
painting pr the voice of your tender mother who loves you so much?— I confess 
the harmony of the singing of those little birds has more power over me than 
the most tender words of my dearest friends.-Will your sisters go into the country 
to-morrow?— They will not go for it is too du§ty.~ Shall wé tale a walk to-day? 
We will not take a walk for it is too muddy out of doors. 
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Has your master roade y oh repeat your lesson to-day?— He has made me repcat 
it.— Did you know it? — Iknewitpretty well.— Have yon done some exercises?— I 
have done some; but what is that to you I beg.— I do not generally meddle wilh 
Ihings that do not concern me, but I love you so mueh that I concern myself 
much about what you are doing. — Does any one trouble bis head aboot you?— 
No one iroubles his liead about roe I am not worth the trouble.— I should Kke to 
read if I only had time.— If 1 had money enough I would buy a horse?— Had I 
money enough I would give you some. 



Do you gain any thing by that business?— I do not gata much by it, but my 
brother gains a good deal by it; he filis -his purse with money.— How muco 
money have you irained?— I have only gained aiittle, but my cousin has gained 
much he has filled his pocket with money.— Why does that man not work? 
—He is a good-for-nothing fellow; he does nothing bul eat all the day long.— 
He continually filis bis belíy withmeat, so that he will make himselí ill if he 
continúes to éat so much.-— With what have yon filled that bottle? — I have filled 
U with wine.— Has your brother returned at last from England?— He has returned 
thence, and has brought you a fine horse.— Has he told his groom to bring it to me? 
— - He has told him to bring it you.— What do youthink ofthat horse?— I think that it 
is afine and good one and beg you to lead it into the stablc. 



Whendid that man godown into the well?— He wentdown into itthismortftng. 
. — Has he come up again yet? — He carne up an hour ago.— Will you tell your sister 
lo come dewn?— I will tell her so, but she is not dressed .«-Is your friend still on the 
mountaio?— fie has already come down.— Did yon godown or up the river?— We 
wentdown it.— Did my cousin speak to you befbre he started?— He spoke tome before 
lie got into the coach.— Have you seen my mother?— I saw her before I went on 
k *" J the ship.— Is it better to get into a coach than to «o on board aship?— It 
worth while to get into a coach or to go on board a ship when one ha* 



board 

.is not 

no wish to travel 



What do you get your livelihood by?— I get my livelihocd by working.-Does 

Íour friend get his livelihood by writing?-He gels it by speaking and writing.— 
lo these gentlemen get their livelihood by working?-They do not get it by doing 
any thing, for they are too idle to work.— What has your father gained that 
money by?— He has gained it by working.— What did you get your livelihood by 
when you were in Germany?— i got it by writing.— Diu your sister get her live- 
lihood by writing?— She got it by wriliug and working.— Have you ajready seen 
our church?— I have not seen it yel.— Where does it stand?— It stands out side 
the town.— If you wish to see it, 1 will go wilh you in, order to show it you.— 
What do the people Uve upon that Uve on the sea-shore?— They Uve upon fish 
alone. 

•M. 

Wby will you not go a hunting any more?— 1 hunted yesterday the whole 
day, that is the reason why I snaU not go any more* a hunting.— Have you 
ever seen such a person?— I have never seen such a one.— Why do you not eat?.— 
Because 1 have not a good appetite.— Why does your brother eat so much? — 
Because he has a good appetite.- You have learnt your lesson, why hasyoursister not 
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learnt hersf— She has.taken a walk with my mother, that is the reason why she 
has not learnt it, but she will learn H to-morrow.— When will you corred my 
exercises?— I will correct them when you bring me those of your sister.— Do yon 
think you have made faults in them? — I do not Ttnow.— If you have made faults 
you have not studied your lessons for you must learnt your lessons well in order 
to make no faults in the exercises.— It is all the same, if you do not correct them 
(for) me to-day, I shall not learn them before to-morrow.— You must make no 
íaults in your exercises, for you have all you want in order to make none. 

The more difficult a thing is the more honour it gives.— The more money he 
has, the less pride he has.— -The more you work Ihe more progress, you will make 
—The more 1 see that man the more I esteem hiro.-The more he isdespised by*his 
bróthers the more I esteem him.-Isthe house that my father has had built spacious 
and convenienl?— The front is a hundred feet wide by fifly high, the garden 
behind the house is a mile and a half long.— Of what depth is the well?— It is 
more thán forty feet deep.— Of what breadth is your river?— It is two hundred 
feet broad.— The poor are often more charitable than. the rich.— The opinión of 
the wise isalways preferred to that of the ignoran!.— The happiness of the wicked 
passes away like a stream.— What has your professor tola you?— He has told 
me: the prudent man reflecta before working.— The proud man and the proud 
woman are not loved. 

Do you see the castle of my relation behind yonder mountain? — l do see it. 
•r-Shall we go in?— We will go in if you like. — Will you go into that room?— 
I wiN not go into it, for it is smoky.— I wish you a good morning, Madam.— Will 
yon not come in?— Will you not sit down? — I will sit down upon that large chair. . 
—Will you tell me what has become of your brother? — l will tetí you.— Where Is 
your sister?^-Do you not see her? — She site upon the bench.— Does your brother 
sit upon the bench?— No, Sk, he site upon the chair.— Have you bought París 

Sloves?-I have bought Madrid gloves, London cravats, and Berlín stockings. — 
[ave you ever drunk London beer?— I have never drunk any. — How longnave 
you not eatén English bread?— I have not eaten any for some years. 

Who is there?— It is I.— Who are those men?— They are foreigners wbo wish 
to sfteak to you.— Of what country are they?— They are Americans.— Where is my 
book?— There it is.— And my pen?'— Here it is.— Where is your sister?— There 
ishe is.— Where are ourcousins?— There they are.— Where are you, John?— Here 
I am.— Why do you sit near the fire?— My hands and feet are cold.— What is the 
matter with your aunt?— Her leg hurts her.— Is any thing the matter with you? 
— My head hurts me.— What is the matter with that woman?— Her tongue hurts 
her verymuch.— Why has not your cousin learnt her exercises?— She is gone a 
watking with her companion, tnat is the reason why she has not learnt them, but 
she promises to do them* to-morrow if you do not scold her. 

•90. 

Would that man be happier if he leftoffgambling.— He would have been 
happier if be had left off gambling.— If you knew how ill 1 am you would not be 
ástonished to find m# in bed.— Should the men come, it would be necessary to 
give them something to drink.-Could he do tlfls he would do that.-I have always 
flattered mysélf,my dear brother,you loved me asmuch as I love you, but I see now 
1 wasmistaken: 1 should like to know why you are gonea walking without me. 
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•»^4h*¥e heftqj my^dear sister, that you were angry WUh me beeavfei I km góne a 
waikifc§*wíüi&** fOQ I assure you that, had I teard you wera not ill Ishould 
fcavé &ome fiar you bul I inquired about your healn atydur physician^s and he 
toM Jgft&at ; yon were Jceeping your bed mis fort-night. 

Wby w¡H the fruit bave been good in this season?— I believe it wíll have 
beeh so good for this reason.-^Will the eclipse have already taken place?— It wiíl 
already havetaken place.— Will that hurt you?— That wiíl hurt me if it rains. 
— Will ii already have rained in England?-- It will not yet have raioed. — Shall 
you believe that?— I will not believe it.— Shall you write to yonr sister?— I will 
not writOvber.— At what o'clock will your servant rise?— He shall rise at four 
o'clock-.Drink this wine.-l have no desire to drink it, and I will not drink it.— 
How?, Ttell yon, you shall drink it. — John, come in. What is your pleasure?— 
Copy this letjer and aftercopying it, you shall take it tothe post-oífice. 

/ ' m . *»*. 

Wiljyou lell me what has become of your aunt?— I will tell you, what 
km b^ttne of her.— Is «he dead?— She is not dead.— What has become of her? 
-"Shfe i$goín& lo England. — What has become of your sistere?— 1 canuot tell you 
wkattyia* become'of tuem, because. I have nol seen Ihem for these sixmonths. — 
Do jror pareáis live?— They are dead.— How long is itsince your sister died? 
Sh&Jte&ihrefe monlhs-ago.-Did wine sell welllast vear?-lt did nolsell very well, 
brtjtwill sell well next year because there will be a great deal and not dear. 
^*|í4£|ou opeo the window?— Do you nol see how smoky it is hére?— 1 see it, 
^ su musí open the door instead of opening the window.— The door does not 
QtaEiMuUrv that is the reason why I open the window.— When shall you shut 
iftHl flteuf shut it as soon as it is not smoky here. 
- *-¿ i*¿» ■■ ; * . 



VtmÚiú you seemy father's castle?— I saw it when I was travelling last 
£|ÍS$ one of the itoest castles that I have ever seen ancTit is seen far off.— 
>J¿fla* i»idf — That is not said*— That eannot be comprehended.-Cannot 
4*#ryu4kÍBg be expressed in your language?— Every thing can be expressed, but 
fl'olití¿Hijours.— Will you riseearlyto morrow?— It will depend upon tircum- 
— — ^ if i g 0; to bed early, I shall rise early, but if I go to bed late, I slhll rise 
"7 what uséis that?— It is of no use.— Why have you picked it un?— I 
m up in order to show it to you.— Where have you round it?— I nave 
/the sfeore of the river near the wood.— Did you perceive it from afar? 
íwant to perceive it from afar, for I passeu by the side oí the riYer. 







i¡tvJ9*&* you-ever seen such a thing?— Never.—Is it useful to speak much?— 
yM^yfsbes to learn a foreign language it is useful to speak a great deal.— te 
AtapN^t to write as to speak?— It is more useful to speak than to write; but 
ift^jcter to learn a foreign language one must do both.— te it useful to write all 
ttaton^says?— That is useless.— The English would not have gained the battle 
if they had not had superior numbers.— Unless he tells me the price I will not 
* * * " time.— Whether he come or stay away to day you will see him to-morrow. 
9t besatisQed, excepthe gives me good reason to be so. # 

your ñame?— M y ñame i§ William.— What is your sister's nam*?— 
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Her ñame i s Eleanor.— Why does Charles eomplain of bis siWer?— Beoaué« ál*« 
hastaken his book.— Is it right to take the books otf olber pe©ple?~H is uoi 
rigbt: she knows s it, but she wanted it and she hopes that her brolher will nothé 
displeased; for she will reiurn it to him as soon as she Jias read it.— Of. whom 
do those children complain?-Francis complains of Eleanor and Eleanor of Francis. 
— Who ¡s right?— They are bolh wrong; for Eleanor wishes to lake Francis' books 
and Francis Eleanor's.-To whom have. you lent Shakspeare's works?-l have lent 
the first velume to William and the second lo Julia.— How is that said in English? 
It is said thus — How is that said in Germán?— That is not said in Germán. 

Does the coat wbich the tailor hasbroughtfityou well?-It does not fit me \VelL 
Will he make you another?— He must make me another, for rathcr than wear it 
I will throw it away.-Why will you not use that horse?-Becáuse it does not suit 
me.— Will you pay for it?— I will rather pay for it than use it.— To whom do 
those fine books belong?— They belong to Henry.— Who has given them to him? 
—His father.— Will he read them?— He will tear thera rather llian <ead them. 
—Who has told you that?— He has told it me.— Charles the fifth spoke fluenlly 
several European languages: he said that we should speak Spanish wilh the Gods, 
Italian wilh our mistresses, French with our acquaintances, Germán with sol- 
diers, English with geese, Hungarian with horses, and Bohemia» wilh the devil. 

Would you be angry if your mother arrived to-day?— t should not be angry. 
— Would your sister be angry were she ricb?— She would on the contra ry be very 
glad of it. — Is not thé coat you wéar good?— It is vvorlh nolhing: it is a haíf 
worn coat.— Why are you angry with Louisa?— I am angry wilh her because she 
went to the opera without telhng me a word.— I assure you she is very sorry 
for it, because had she known you were at borne, she would have called you to 
take you along with her tolhe opera.-Should the men come it would be necessary 
to give them something to drink.— Should we receive our letters we would not 
read them until to-morrow.-If í had rfeceived my money I would have boucht some 
new shoes.— If he had had a pen he would have reco'.lected the word.— Ir I knew 
that I would behave differeutly.— If you had taken notice of that you would not 
have been mistaken .-He would nave many friends if he were a little more amiable. 
— If he were a little more amiable he would have many friends. 

ni*.- 

Of what illaess did your sister die?- She died of fever.-How is your broüier? 
7-My brolher is no longer living: he died three montos ago.— 1 am 3urprised at 
it, for he was very well last summer when I was in the country.— Of what did 
hedie?— He died of apoplexy.— How is the molher of your frieud?— She i? not 
wéll; she had an altack of agüe the day before yesterday, and this morning the 
fever has returned.— Has she anintermitlent fever?— I do not knpw, but she 
often has cold fits.-What has become of the woman whom I sa>V at your mother's? 
—She died this morning of apoplexy .—Do your scholars learn their éxercises by 
brear t?— They will rather tear them up Ihan learn them by heart.— What does this 
man ask me ror?— He asks you for the money which you owe him. 

If he will repair to-morrow morning to my house I will pay him what 1 owe 
him.— He will rather lose his money than repair thither.— Why does the mother 
of our oíd servant.shed lears? what has happened to her?— She sheds tears, 
J>e£ause the oíd clergyman, her friend, who was so very good to her, died a few 
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d«ysjftg(>;*-Of wtot jlhíessdid he die?— He was strück" with apoplexy.— Have 
veo -belped your falher to write his letters?—! have helped nim.— Will you 
ñelprte to work when I goto town?-I will help you to work if you help me to get 
aii^íjíhood.— Hayeyou inquired after the inerchant who sellsso cheap?— 1 bate 
inMired aflef bím but nobody could tell me whist h^td become of him.— Where 
dio lie Jivejwhea you Jwere here three years ago?— He lived thea- ib Charles' 
&reeL No. íftly aeven.* ♦ 

How do you like this wine?— I like it very wel!, but it is a little sour.— How 
does your-sister like those apples?— She likes tbem very well, but she says that 
they are a little too sweet.— Will you have the goodness to pass me that píate? 
— Witlf moch l>leasure.— Shall I pass these lishes to you?— I will thant yon 
to pass tlmm lo me.— Shall I pass the bread to your friendo— You will oblige 
by passiiujit to her — How does your motherlike our food?— She likes it very 
Avefl, bul she says that she has eaten enough.-What dost thou ask me for? — Will 
)ou be kínd euough lo give me -a little bit of that mutton?— Will you pass me 
the bottle, if you olease?— Have you not drunk enough?— Not yet, for 1 am still 
thirsty.— Sft&Ü I give you some wine?— No; I like eider better. 




■ Wky do' you uot eat?— I do not know what to eat.— Who knocks at the door? 
1 ~ fc [ fe£ei$ner. — Why does he cry?— He cries because á greal misfortune has 
„já t© him—, What has liappenedto you?— Nothing has happened to me.— 
.>*fiU yongo this eveuing?— I do not know where to go to.— Where wilj 
tfeeo&irs go?— 1 do not know where Ihey will go; as for me, I shall go 
~ ZJ ,~JÍ theátre .—'Why do you fio lo town?— I go thither in order lo porchase 
*W&~b©ob9.— Will you go thilhcr willrme?— I will go wíth you, but I do not 
i$KHe What to do tbere.-If I had money I would have a new eoai.-If you could do 
thtocjllfl-wssiM do that.— If he kaew what you have done he would seold you?-«- 
fWere any wood he would make a lire. 

k+aeJUo that man on credit?— Yon may sell tohim, büt not on credit; 

> $¿t trust him, for he will not pay you.— Has he already deceived any 

fe has aíready deceived several inerchants who have frusted hiní.-r 

kw*. these ladies?— You may trust them; but as for me l shall not trttet 

£r t*na.vé'often beeto deceived by women, and that is the reason wby I 

tntast not tmst every body.— Do those merchants trust yon?— They trust 
^histthem.— Whom do those getítlemen lauch al?— They laughat thosé 
>.w»áf red gowns with yeüow ribbons.— Why do those peópfe laugh al 
tfcturb at us. because we speak badlv.— Ought we to laugh at persons 
t badly?— We ought not to laugh at tnera. 

■SíjrtWtoBght, on the contrary, to listen to them, and if they make blunders we 
<Mbr r TiP l iorrect them.— What are you laughing al?— I am laughing at your 
Mp<li»w kog have Jou been wearing it so large?— Since I returned ¿rom 
ttoteaBy.— Can you afford lo buy a horse and a carriage?— I can afford it.^-Can 
f*ir brother afford -to b\iy that large house?— He cannot afford it— Will your 
eowhrffcuy that horse?— He will buy it, if it pleases him.— Have you received 
— ^*m#— 4 have received it with much pleasure: 1 have show» it to my Frehch 
s^whorwas surprised, for there was not a «ingle fault in it.— Have you al- 
R9$to*d€orneiíle*s&nd Boileau's works?— I have received those of Boileau; 
vi Gorneille, I hope lo receive them next wfcek. 
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Is it you, Charles, who has soiled my book?— It is not í, it is your Iittíe 
sister who has soiled it.— Who has broken my fine inkstand?— It is l who have 
broken it.— Is ilyou who have spoken of me?— It is we who have spoken of you, 
but we have said nothing but good of you.— Who knocks at the door?— It is I; 
will you open it?— What do you want?— I come to ask youforthe money which 
youowe me. and the books which I lent you.— If you will have the goodaess to 
come to-morrow 1 will return both to you.— Is it your sister who is playing on 
the harpsichord?— It is not she.— Who is it? — It ís my cousin.— Are they your 
sisters who are coming?— 1\ is they.— Are they your neighbours who werelaugh- 
ingat vou?— They are not our neighbours.— Whó are they?— They are thedaugh- 
ters of'the countess whose brother has bought your house. 

Are they theladiesyou have spoken of to me?— They are.— Shall you learn 
Germán?— My brother and I will learn it.— Shall we go lo the country to-morrow? 
—I shall go to the country, and you will remain in town.— Shall my sister and l 
go to the opera?— You and" she will remain at lióme, aríd your brother will go to 
the opera.— What did you say when your tutor was scoldmg you?— I said noth- 
ing, because I liad nothing to say; for I had not done my lask, and he was in the 
right to scold me.— What were you doing whilst he was out?— 1 was playing on 
the violin, instead of doing what he had given método.— What has my brother 
told you?— He has told me that he woulabe the happiest man in the world, if he 
knew the French language, the most useful of all languages. 

*M. 

Why do you associate with those people? — I associate with them, because 
they are useful to me. — If you continué to associate with them you will get into 
bao scrape§, for they have many enemies.-How does your, cousin conduct himselí? 
—He does not conduct himself well, for he isalways gettiñg into some bad ser a pe. 
< — Do you not.soroetimes get into them? — Yes but I always get out[of Ihem 
again.— Do you see those men who seem desirous of approachiog us?— I do see 
them, but I do not fear them; for they hurt nobody,— We must go away, for I do 
not like to mix with people whom I do not know.— I b#g of you not to be afraid of 
ihem, for I perceive my únele among them.— Do you know a good place to swim 
id?— 1 do know one.-Where is it?-On that side of the river, behind tne¡wood, near 
the high-road.— Whon shall we go to swim?— This evening, if you like. 

Wf. 

Will yeu wait for me before the city gale?— I shall¿wait for you there; but I 
beg of you not to forget it.— You kñnw that I never forget my promises.— Where 
did you become acquainted with that Jady?— I became acquainted with her at the 
house of one of my relations.— Why does your cousin ask n*e for money and books?* 
—Because he is a fool: from me, who am his nearest relationand his best friend, 
he asks nothing.— Why did you not come to dinner?— I have been hindered, but 
you have been able to diñe without me.— Do you think that we shall not diñe, if 
you cannot come?— How long did you wait for me?— We waited for you till a 
quarter pasl seven, and aá you did not come we tlincd without you.— Have' you 
drunk my health?— We havedrunk yours and that of your parents. 
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*. ; J***r does yftpr«ncleiook?AHe looks very gav. for he is much pleased with 
»«)*iMren.— Do bis friends iwk as gay as he?— f ney, on the contrary, look sad, 
becatfae they are dtscontented.-My uncfe has no money, and is always contentad, 
and bis friends whohave a good deal of it, are scarcely ever so.— Do you like your 
sister?-I like her very much, and as she is" very good-natured to me I am so to ner; 
but how do you like very yours?-We love each other, because we are pleased with 
each other.— A certain man liked wine much, but he found in it two bad qualities. 
«fl I put water to it,* said he, «I spoil it; and if I do not put any to it, it spoilsme.» 
— Does yo*» cousin resemble you?— He resé m bles me.— Do your sisters resemble 
each otneír— They do not resemble each other; Jor the eider is idle and naughty, 
and the yoonger aftiduous and good-natured towards every body. 

How is your aunt?— She is.very well.— Does your mother enioy good health? 
-*-Sbe imagines she enjoys good health; but I believe she is mistaken, for she has 
tod abad cough these six months , of which she cannot ged rid. — Is that 
JJ>* «Jf!^ with you?— I think he is angry with me because 1 do not go 
fiM9ftJinn: but I do not like to go to his nouse, for when I go to him, instead 
era&efring uto with pleasure, he looks displeased.— You must not believe that; 
i? *!íí£ ^^y wittl y° u ; f° r he > s not *° bad as he looks.— He is the best man in 
tfc£#MHy but óne must fcnow him in order to appreciate him.— There is a great 
dmfcWGe between you and him; you look pleased with alt those who come to 
«0*3*n, jWd he looks cross with them. 




-JT JM* rjight to laugh thus at every body?— If I laugh at your ooat, I do not 
wfgkj&t every body.— Does your son resemble any one?— He resembles no one. 
— Wftf #o you not drink?— I do not know what to drink, for I like good wine, 
a»i yom looks like vinegar.— If you wish to have some other I will go down 
mtoj the fcellar tofetch you some.— Ycu are too polite, Sir, I shall drink no more 
tájggfr-Have youk nown my father long? — I have known him a long time, for I 
ilftMJas ácquaintahce when I was yet at.schóol .-We often worked for one another, 
Hétedeach other like brothers.-I believe it,. for * ou resemble each other 
"i I bad not done my exercises he did them for me, and when he bad not 
3 *did them for him. 

*01. 

. -Wby does your father send for the physician? — He is ill, and as the physician 
. «is- Breóme he sends for him.— Ah! it isall over with me!— But, bless mel why 
wyoa cry thus?— L have been robbed of my gold rings, my best clothes, and afl 
Bty.BrtftQy; that is the reason why I cry.— Do not make so much noise, for it is 
& have taken them all in order to teach you to take better care of your 
tod to shut the door of your room when you go out.— Why do you look sp 
rbtve experienced great misfortunes: after having lost all my money I was 
otate J¡¥ bad-looking men; and to my still greater iil-luck, 1 hear that my good 
rwem, whom 1 love so much, has been struck with apopiexy .— You must not afflict 
your&Qlf s$ much, for you know that we must yield tonecessity. 

\, Cmytalnbt getrkl of that man?— I cannot getrid of him, for heabsolutely 
will iotitf* me,— Has he not lost his wits?— It may be.— What does he ask 
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you for?— He wishes to sell me a horse which I do not want.— Whose houses are 
those?— They' are mine.— Do these péns belong lo you?-^No, ttaey belong to my 
sister. — Are those the pens wilh wnich she writes so well?— They fcre toe same. 
— Whosegun is this? — It is my father's.— Are these books your sister s?— They 
are hers.— Whosc carnaje is this?— It is mine. — Which is the man of whom you 
complain?— it is he who wears a red coat.— What is the différence between a 
watch and me? inquired a lady of a young ofncer. «My lady,» reptted he, a 
watch marks Ihehours, and ncar you one forgets them.» 

A Russian peasant, who had never seen asses, seeing several in France 
said: «Lord, whal large bares tljpre are in this countryl»— How many obli- 
gatlons I am underto yon; my dear friend! you have saved nofy Hfel without you 
1 had been lost. — Have those miserable men hurt you?— They have beaten and 
robbed me; and when you ran lo my assislanee they were about to strip and kiü 
me. — í am happy to have delivered you from the hands of those robbers. — How 
good you are! 

994. 

• 

Will you go lo my neighbour'slo-night?— Perhaps l shall go.— And will your 
sisters go?— Perhaps they will.— Had you any pleasnre yesterday at the concert? 
—I had no pleasure Ihere; for Ihere was sucha multitude of people that I could 
hardly get in.— I bring you a pretty present wilh which you will be much pleased. 
— What is it?— It is a sílk cravat.— Where is it?— 1 have it in my pocket.— Do 

Íou like it? — I like it very much, and I thank you for it with all my heart.— I 
ope that you will atlast accept somelhing from me.— Whal do you intendtogive 
me?— 1 will not tell you; for if I tell you, you will not have pleasure when I give 
it you.— Have you seen any one at the market?— I have seen a good many people 
there.— How were they dressed?— Somc were dressed in blue, some in green, 
some in yellow, apd several in red -Where are those men? -The one who is dressed 
ia grey is my neighbour, and the man with the black coat the physician whose 
S' n has given my neighbour a blow with a slick. 



Who is the man with the green coat?— He is one of my relations.— Are there 
many philosophers in your country?— There are as many there as in yours. — How 
does tnis hat fit me?— It fils you very well.— How does that coat fit your brother? 
— 11 fits him admirably. — Is your brother as tall as you?— He is taller than I, bul 
I am older than he. — Of wnat size is that man?— He is five feet, four inches 
high.— How high is the house of our landlord?— It is sixty feet high.— Is your 
well deep?— Yes, Sir, for it is fifty feet deep. «There are many learned men in 
Rome, are there not?» Milton asked a Román. «Not so many as when you were 
there,» answered the Román. 

tfM. 

Is it true that your únele is arrived?— I assure you that he is arrived. — Is it 
true that the king has assured you of his assislanee?—! assure you that it is true. 
— Is it true that the six thousand men whom we were expe^ting have arrived? — 
I have heard so. — Will you diñe wilh us?— I cannot dme with you, Cor I have 
just eaten.— Will your brother drink a glass of wine?— He cannot drink, for I 
assure you that he ñas just drunk.— Why are these men quarrelling? — They are 
quarreliing because they do nojt know what to do. — Have they succeeded in 
extinguishingthefire?— They have at last succeeded in it; but it issaid that several 
houses have been burnl down.— Have they not been able to save any thing?— They 
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What ha^ happeíred?---A* gi'eat toisfoftanb haf ftanpéried.— Why di* mf 
friends sét^bttt withairtuifet^They 1 warted lar' Jota fifi tweivé 1 tfctó, 'and 
seeing that you did nol come they sel out. — What is the day before Monday called? 
— The day before Monday is Sunday.-- Why did you not run to the assislance 
of your ueighbour whose'house has been ííurnt?— I was quite ignorant pf his 
fcoqse beitfg on ffrv. tí 1 had knówn il I would hhW rtin to, fiií ásslitknce.— Is 
your friend single op married.-M knóif thatlre ; rs aft honest ; manáis ifcMr.' ty. 
tffWhom I hav^ the honftrto speákf— ThaMs roy naroe, sir.-I wish'yoíi góod 
seeeess in your iMidertakilig.-- ThankyM. sír. : ' : • 

" ^Vlnt'isjthe fp-éátésrcdtfplimenl fhat c»n ;, t¡e ¿ata'td an ádtHo'rf-^To 6;úofo 
frpoi hifti.-^HówfsobteadaUéd in English?— itiscáNétí wafer.^Qow da yotisay 
ferro carril in English?— flaíZ-roarf .—Have you an appoinlmcnt withthat gentle- 
man?— Yes, sir, I have an appointment wílh him to-night (ó this evening).— Do 
ybi| hear? What is that (ó what is the malter?)— lt islhe hell. — I aro much obliged 
to you for your kindnéss '(6 gfcodness).— >N'ot'at afl-.-^Arié yóü ready?-^I &m not 
yet ready.-wExcuseroe. a/momehti-^Gerrtahily^WHI yoii takc a' séate— Excuse 
me; I aút íq a huíry.^-.Are yott ijr» a'greáthuftf^^Indotti; ! am'qtirté'íb a bufry 
ié quiteso).^-! amvery sorry.r-<toú tire <niUe a 1 slránger^Iam always toügy 
<(engaged ó o6eupied);;-*í$óm4body is attthe dodr.—tt ho canil be?— WhMá'tfcefírf 



Why do you not go oiit to-day?-I wculd gocAit ií it were finefweáther.-ShaH 
I have the pleasure of seeing yon to-morrow?— If yó« wisli it I wiHcome.— Shafl 
I slill be here wlven you arrive?— Yes, sir. — Wíll you have occasion to go lo town 
this evening? — I do not kribw, but I wouki go now.if I had an opportunity. — You 
wonld not have so much c'easur^,. and you would not be so happy, if you had 
not friends and books. — Mln wonW tíot exjíerieñce so much misery in his career 
aod he would not be* so un^jppy, were he not so blínxI.-^You wón4(í not havélhaj 
JDsensihilit ylowards the poor v and you wowld not be so deaf to theír supplicátions 
if you had been youiselfinmiseíy forsorne time.*-You would not saytnatif yoú 
kn«w -oie'^ell: ? , . .-' . ■!■■-. ;•• • •' .•.;'": 

... • ■ -f • ; 300.- ■ •:•.•'; 

. . Why has your sister «ot dono her c&ercisés?— She would have dohe ihern K 
she harf not been preve»ted.^rlf you worked more, and spbke ofterier, yotí would 
speak bett^r.--! assnre you, sif^ ihat I shonld learn better if I had moré Ume'.^-4 
oonot ( coiyplainofyo«, butof yo«r sister>You would have no reason tocompl^in 
ofhejy had $he had time to do whaü you gaye her to do.— DQ-'.you Akeady know 
^hat, baa happ^med?-— I have not heard any thing .^The^house ofour.neighbout 
r hai<p«eíi butnt downi-:*Hrtve: they not bfcen ableto save any.thjn¿?-^Théy iwere 
very fortúnate in saving the personsthat wére iú it, 'fcüt.QUtof^me' ^ thií>¿rthdy 
could save nothirig. 

t¡OÍ : . 

'[[*! Does,' V¿ür £fípíhfir, Wpo^ ; playipg, a §ame>l J>ílU¿rds?4i^« pu/poses'. jrffty-r 

, Jtíg ^ gaweí »t chessj-VtV'hy jdp^some p^ppleilaügh^wjieo I. sp¿á?c?t-Thosft *r« 

lihpblUé peb^lef,; youliaVé; pnfy, ^ ^ugH ; álsp,,^ ihe^y. wiU no Ip^^ííUugk fft 
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every day, and you will soon be no lóngér afráid to speak.-^-I wltt éndeaWutté 
follow your advice, for I have resolved to rise every morning^ atsix o'elóck, te 
study till ten o'clock, and to go to bed early.— Why does your si ster complain?— 

I do not know; since she succeeds io everyÍhing,and since sbe is happy, and even 
happier than you and. I, why does she complain?— Perhaps she complams becaúse 
she is notlhoroughly acquainted wUhthat business.-rTnal niay be.^-Woukl you 
goto England if 1 wentwith you? — l would go if you went thére with me, 

, ; aot. ^ ', V 

Wlio is it?— Walk in (o come¡in),— I am very glad ;to see you.— How do yod 
(j ?^-Very well, 1 thank you.— Be pleased tó sitdown.— Who is that geotleman? 

II is my book-keeper.— It is ray cashier.— Are. you busy (ó engaged now)?— Yes¿ 
sir, I ám rather busy at this moment; bul no. matter.— What is your wish [ó what 
can I do for you?— Well! does your sister make any progress?— She woula. make 
some,if she were as assiduous as you.-r-You flatter me.— Not at all; I assureyou 
that I should be highly satisfied, if all my pupils worked like you.— Would you 
learn English if I leafht it?— I would learn it if you leárntit.— Would you have 
íearnt Germán if J had learnt it?— I would have learnt it if you had learnt it. < 

,.. >■ - ■. w '../' f -' 

Do you wish a receipt?— As you please.— Do you a wish a prómissory note? 
— Ifyou please.— Will you sign this receipt?— Yes, and also tue order, if you 
wish.— Have you seen my signature?— 1 haveseen it once, twice— Will you be 
sogood aslo pass me the blolting papér?— With pleasuré.— Have you the key of 
my room?— I have not the key of your room.— Who has a copy of the English 
grammar?— I have one.— Where is it?— Here it is.— What date bears the prómis- 
sory note?— It bears the date of the second of January.— Who Uves in this'beau- 
tiful house?— A friend of mine lives here.— Be pleased to tell me in English the 
iponthsofthe year.— January, February, March, April, May, June, July, August, 
geptember, October, November, and Decembér. •* 

SO*. ■• 

, Now. be pleased to transíate into Englishthe following dates;. January the first, 
gighteen nundred and forty-eight; March the second, ftjgnteeu hundred and forty-r 
iix; June the third,eighteen hundred and twenty-four; July the fourth, seVenteeh 
hundred and sevenly-six; August the fourteenth, seventeen hundred and eigbty- 
íivé; Decembér thetwelflh, fifleen hundred andfifty-five;*Séptember flíesixteenlh, 
fourteen hundred aud eighty-seven; April the tenlh, onfe thousand eight hundredánd 
twenty;Oclober the eighte.enth, sevenleen hundred and eleven; February the twen- 
ty-second, seventeen hundred andthirty two; November the sevenieenth,.6ighteen 
hundredánd twelve; May the seicond, eighteen Hundred and ejght.-Will you have 
jth$ goodness to copy this ietterfairly for n^-^With pleasuré. -'-Will you goto 
thp concert or lo the opera? — As you please.— Haveyou a copy of my (Jictiónary? 
r-«Ihave nota copy ofyoürdictiónaryVbutl have oné t>f yourgramtnarl-^Havfe 
you a copy of this letter?— Yes, sir. — Will you have the goodness .to tell me in 
English the days.of the week?r— Certainly, with píeasure. — Siinday, Mondáy,^ 
Twesday, Wednesday, Thursdayj Friday, Saturday. : ' 

305. 

Whohastold it you?— O.ur neighbour himselfhas told it me.-- How many 
exfcrcises do you transíate a day?—If the éxercises are notdifficult, I transíate 
flram three.to four every day andwhenthey are só, l transíate but one:-HowmáñT 
have yoü aJréady done lo-dayrV-It ií the thírdf whích i am ^ranslating; but tó- 
^«iórrow i hppe Mf be*si)le t6 do one more for f shall'bé afotae.— Have l yoir already 
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peid a visU to mi auol?— J imm .te see feer (tro moHths a^, *nd a* trbe Moked 
displeased- I b%ve not gone to áee her any m§ré since that time— How do yon do 
to-day?-*! am very uuwell.^How do you like that soup?—I Ihiükit is very bady 
but siocelhave lost my,appetite I donot like any thiag. — How moch doe* Iba*' 
employment bring in toyxmr'father? — Itbringshim in more than four thousand 
crowns. — WTiat ncws is there?— -Thcy say aothing new.— What do you intend to 
do to.-inorrow?— I purpose joinirig a hunting party. 

/ aoe. ' 

■ Why are you without a light?*-The wind blew it out, when you carne in. 
—What js the price of this cloth?— I sell it at Ihree crowns and. a half the qtt.— 
i tbink it very dear.--Has not the price of cloth fallen?— It has not fallen: the 
price of all goods has fallen, except that of cloth.— I will give you three crownd 
for it.— I cannot let you have it for that price, for it costa rae more.— WiH you 
have the goodness to show me some pieees of English cloth? — Wilh much plea- 
sure.— Does this cloth suil yon? — It does not swt me.— Why.doea it not suit >ou? 
— Because it is too dcar; if you will lower the price I shall buy twenty yarda of 
it.— Not háying asked too much, I cannot take off any thing.— You learn French; 
does your master let you translate?--He lets me read, wrile, and transíate? 

809. 

Is it useful to transíate in learning foreignlanguages?-lt isuseful to transíate 
when you nearly know the languages you are learning; but when you do not yet 
know any thing, it is entirely useless.-What does your English^master make you 
do?— He makes me read a lesson; afterwards he makes me transíate Spanish 
exercises inlo English on the lesson which he has made me read, and from the 
beginniag to the end of the lesson he speaks English to me, and I have to answer 
him the very íanguage which he is teaching me. — Have you already learnt 
much in that manner?— You see that I have already learnt sometbing, for! havé 
hardly been learning it íhe »months,and;I already understand you when yon 
speak to me, and can answer. you. — Can you reaíJ it as well? — I can read and 
write as well as speak it?-Does your masler also teach German?-He does. 

8©8. 

VVishin^ to make his acquáiiiianoe, I must beg of you to introduce me to him. 
— A,s y*ou wish to ntake his acquaintance, I shall introduce you to him.-l should . 
like lo know why 1 cannot speak as well as you,— I will tell you; you \yould 
speak quite as well as I, if you were not so bashful.— Bul if you had .studied 
your lessons bettfif you would not.be afraid to speak: for in order to speak well 
one must know; and it is very natural, that he who does. not know well, when 
he is learning should be : timid.— You would not beso timid as you are, if 
you were sure of making no faults.--I come to wish you a good morning.— You 
are very kind.— Would, you do me a favour?— Tell me what you Want, for I - 
would do. any thing tQ oblige you.— I want. live fiundred crowns. and I beg of 
youlolend them to me. — 1 will relurtí them lo you íis soon as I have received 
my money.-- -You would oblige me mu oh; if you would render me this service. 
—I would do it with all my heart if'I coukf; but having lost all my money, jt 
is impossible for, me lo render you this service. 

3O0 

Will \ou askyour brother, whether he is satisfied with the money which 
I have sent him?— Ás to my brother, he is salisfied wilh it: but I am not so; 
for having suffered shipwreck, I am in* want of the money whieh you owe me. 
— Would*you have gone to Germany if I had gone with you?. — Yes, Madam.— - 



• 
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WouhJjMíw ^fowiiíJ';remaáned«atthofflte^-l«h()É*d^TéB»áini«t toro* ifcvói* wfcjtt 
a&t.~rWft tetfc -before? j& ymiF favor / of thé 2d. üistaat^-^Is i<y#*r I sdhWtHtóFl» 
Qiai?ri£d?T-?I te$rótiknovvj:vvkdjh^ ,tiéí i& mamedíiW-súi^lBi /bütr h-ralherttiinM 
Ihatí be is fl bachelorl — H^ísíveory stutítous^h^no^-Ibelieve 4ie> is'>~Gd#4 
morning; Siri — My bestrespeets, Miss>^W^lk¡ítH-Are:yóu : b«»y V-^ot MQiiÉr 
momenL-r^Wbatis the besiQew8WÍtbyou?-*r : Nothing|[)arli€ular. '' / 

3 10. 

Will you have the goodness to write to my friend or else he will be offended? 
•— J will do so with pleasure.— It is very strángethat he does not corte.— 
Str8nge!-^He; will repent it soooer ór laler.— Híaive yóo receivjed my visirtírgr 
card?— Yes, Sir, and i have álso received your atlas.— Aad. whal elseV^-The kfey 
to the English gr'ammar.— Nothing élse?--Nothiog more.i— How many copies m 
yofcr atlas have you printed?— I hav$ pririted fewutlasess, ixut mányniapSi— UaVef 
the goodness, tOí|>ass me that dish.— Wilb much pleasure.— Help yourself firsi. 
-rrJ)o you: wíshme to help you to some oí this muttyny pork, vea!, or beef?— 1 will 
take somexrf that duck.~Lct me help you to same oí mis ham also which is very 
nice?— As you please. .. . : ; 

Sil. 

Waiter, bring me a cup of milk, of coffee, a knife, a fork, a spoon, a glass, 
and a napkin.*— Pass me the sugár, the salt, the bútter,lhe chicken, the bread, 
the waJer.-^What do you see.— Two high towers and the highest part of the 
mountain.— Let ug secSvho is the taller, you or my brother.— The troop made 
a haltnear thetopofthe mountain.— My house has íive slories.— ^Speak a little 
louder.— That comes fromabove.— Lift the head and raise the yoice* — They have 
raised the price of provisions.— Have they cleared the tabíe?— Bb pleased to cut 
thecards.— The people have mutinied.— Have you my spy-glass?— No, Sir, but 
I have your opera-glass and your spectacles. o- 

éit. k : * < 

Have they served up the* soup? — They have servcd it un some minutes ago. 
— Then it must be cold, and I only like soup hot.— They will warm il for you. 
— You will oblige me.— Shalll help you to some of this roast meal?-I will trouble 
you for a little. — Will you eat some" of Ibis niutton?— I Ihank you; \ like fowl 
better. — May I offer you some wine? — I will trouble you for a little.— Have they 
already brought in the dessert?— They have brought il in. — Do you like fruit?— 
— I fike fruit, but I ha,ve no more appetite.— Will you eat a little cheese?— Lwül 
eat a little.— Shall I hélp you to English ór Dutch cheesc?-I wilLeat a little Dutch 
cheese.— What kindof fruit is \hat? — It is a sione-fruil.— Whal is it called?— U 
is called thus.— Will you wash your hands? — I will wash them, but I have no 
towel to wipe them (with).r-I will let you have a towel,some soap, and some 
water. — I shall be much obligedlo you. ^ ■ 

- ■ 313. •••;'. 

May I ask you for a little water?— Here is some.— Can you do without soáp? 
Ás for soap I can do without it, but I must have a towel to wipe. my hands (with}. 
-Do you often do without soap?-JThere are many things which we must do without. 
—Why has that man run away?— Because he hadno other meansof escapingfhe 
punishment which he had deserved.— Why did your brotbers not get a* better 
horse?— When they get ridof their oíd horse, they will get a better one.— Has your 
falher arrived already?^ Not yet; but w;e hope that.he will árrrve this very day! 
—Has your friend set out in time?— I -do notknow, but I hope he has 6Ct out 
in time. 4 : , v ; 
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014. 

, WherQ.did thi$ man sleep last nightf~He : tfept in the oden air.-~ Indeed!-- 
Hasfeataot;eaii#ifc a coid?— Ohho, he is ased tosleepin the open atir.— Frort 
whence fücL. you ctfne this morning?— I carne froró my fárim— T6u must háté 
travdled veryrapidiyvfeeeaüse it isvery far from herrto ^yoiir farrn, ánd I tbought 
éUat yotr hórseTva* lawec-Mt is no longer se> fof l nave ttevelled this morning 
ai Cfce rate tften miles an hour, because I had to arrive in Ijic city at auy raje 
at tfen'o^}ock:--What are you doing now?— i keep a dry gooílá store.— Do yod 
seH by whoh»ale?^N» v Sjr, Isell by retaiU-Where has vour brother been?~ 
He bambeen inthe apotftecaiys »hop, oppositejhe barbeas shop, 

815. 

Have you heard of the captain's death?-— Yes, but l have not beard the par- 
ticularsof his death.— Then Iwill relate thera toyou.— Is your book-keeper still 
busy?— Heis noMouger busy.~ Do you sell by wholesale^or hy, relail? — 1 sell by 
retaiU — How pHicttdQ-ypa as!c fot those books?— At the rate oí one dollar a copy. 
I musí buy one, at any rate.— Do you wish to give me the details of the latest 
news?— I betted that, l should arrive tha fírst, and lost my*wager.-They stationed 
people to see where we were going. — What ftisect is tfeat? — It-is a spider.— 
What have you bought?— A chandelier for the dancing saloon. 

316. 

Have. you executed my commission?— I have executed it.— Has your brother 
executed the commission which I gave him?— He has executed it.— Will you 
execute a commission for me?— I am under so many obligations to you that I shall 
always execute your commissions when it shall please you to give me any.— Will 
ou ask the merchant whether he cau let me have the horse at the price which I 
ave offered him?— I will ask him,. but I know that he will be satisfied, if you 
will adda. few erowns. — Good raorniog, children! — Have you done your task? — 
You wellknow that we always do it when we are not ill. 

•Ó. * . 



I 



What do you give ús to do tó-day?— I give yon the sixty-*eventh lesson to 
study, and to dp the exercises belonginjr to it; that is tosay, the twohundred 
and eighth and two hundred and ninth. — Will you endeavour to commit no errors? 
— We shall endeavour to make none.—ls this bread sufficient for you? — It is 
sufficieot for me, for I am not very hungry. — When did your brother embark 
íor America?— He sai led on the thirtietn of last month. — Do you promise mé to 
speak toí your brother?--! promise you, you may depend upon it.— I rely upon 
you.^-Will you work for the next lesson harHe* than you have done for this?— 1 
will work iiarder. 1 — May 1 rely upon it?— You may. 

318. 

Are you a judge of cloth? — 1 am a judge of it.— Will you buy some yards for 
me?— If you will give me the money I will buy you some.'— You will obhge me.— 
Is that man a judge of cloth?— He is not a goodjudge of it. — Hów do you manage 
lo do that?-**] manage it so-*— Will you show me how you manage it?— I will show 
•yoo.-rWhat must l do fon my lesson of'to-morrow?— Yoiímust transcribe your 
exercises fairly, do three others, and study the next lesson.— How do you mánaga 
lo gei goods witbout money?— I buy;on credit.— How does your sister manage to 
lqarn FrencbwUhóuta.dictionary?— She managesthus. 
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319. 

She managesit very dexterously.-Bnt how does your hrothér toante it?— He 
managesil very awkwardly; hereads,andlooksforthewordsin the dicttena¿y.*4~ 
He may learn in lliis manner twenty years without knowing how le raáke a single 
seutence.— Why does your sister cast down her eyes?-rShe casts theni down he-¿ 
cause she is asliamed of not having done her task^-Shallwe breakfart'in 'ttt* 
garden to-day?— Tlie weather is so> fine, that we should take adváutageoift.4- 
How do you like Ihatcoffee? — I likeit veryjwuch. — Why do you stoop7-"I stoóp 
to pick up the handkerchief which.l have dropped.— Why do yoersisters híde 
themselves?— They would not hide themselves íf they did not fear to.be seen.— 
Whom are they afraid of?— They are afraid of thcir governess who scolded.them 
yesterday because Ihey had not done their lasks. 

Ha ve you already seen my son?— I have not yet seen him, how is he?— He 
is very well; you will not be able to recognise him, for he has grown very tall in 
a sho'rl timo.— Why does that man give nothingto the popr?— He is tooav.aricious; 
he does not wish to opfen his purse for fear of losing his money.— What sort of 
weather is it? — It is very warmf it islong since we nad any rain:.! helieve we 
shail have a storm.— Itmay be.— The wind rises, it thunders already; do. you 
hear it?— -Yes, I hear it, but the storm is slili far off. — Not so far as you think; 
see how it lightens. — Bless me! what a shower.— If we go into some place we 
shail be sheltered from Hhe storm.— Let us. go into that cottage,- we shallbe 
*beltered there from the wind and the rain. - * 

Whcre shail we go to now? Which road shail we take?— The shortest will 
be the best.— We have too rauch sun, and Jam still very tired; letussit down 
under the shadeof that tree.— Who is that man wíio is sittingunder thetree? — 
I do not knowhim. — It seelnshe wishesto be alone; for when weofférlo approach 
him, hepretends lo be asleep. — He is like your sister: she understands Englisb. 
very welj; but when I begin tospeak toher, she pretends not to undersland me. 
— You have promised me to speak lo the captain; why have you not done so?— I 
have not seen him yet; bul as soon as I see him l shail speak to him. 

f ' - •- . 9*2. 

What did you do when you had finishedyour lelter?— I wenttomy brother's, 
who took me to the theatre, where I had the pleasure to find one of my friends 
whom I had not seen for ten years.— What did you do after getting uo this mor- 
ning?— When I had read the Poflsh count's letter l went to see the Prince'$ 
theatre which I had nol seen before.— What did your father do when he had 
breakfasted? — He shaved and went out: — What did your friend do after having 
gone a walking?— He went to Ihe baron's.— Did the barón cut the meat after hav- 
ing' cut the bread?— He cut the bread after having cut the meat. 

' 3*3. 

When do you set out?— I do not set out till to-morrow; for before I leave I 
will once more see my good friends —What did your children do when ihey.had 
breakfasted?— Tney went a walking with their dear preceptor.— Where did yoor 
trocle- go to after he had warmed himself?— He went nowhere. — After hit had 
warmed himself he undressed and went to bed.— Át what o'clock did h¿ get up? 
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n+He §nt *Vnp «miftseu— 4)id yew wako hímf^i báé- nú* éeéd to taáfce faina: for -h» 
baágüt-upt befo neme.*— What did your cousin do when he heara óf the {feathóf 
bishest frtíand?— He was much efflteted,and wtfnt to bed without saylng a tford. 1 
— Didyou shave before you breakfasted?— I shaved when- 1 had breakfasted. 

<Did you go* to bed when yóu had taken supper?— When I had taken supper! 
I wc ote my letter** and when 1 had writlen them I went to bed.— At what are yorf 
^fOicted?— I am afflicted át that accident. — Are you afflicted at the death of your 
reiaiiou. — I am much afflicted at it. — When did your relatlon die? — He died 
last month.— Of whom do you complain?— I conaplain of your boy.— Why do you 
complaui of hira?-- Because he has Killed the pretty dog which 1 received from 
One oí my friends.— Of what has your únele complained?— He has complained of 
what you nave done. — Has he complained of the letter which I wfote to him the 
day before yesterday? — He has complained of it. 

3t&. 

Why did younot stay longer in Holland?— When I was there the living was 
dear, and I had not money enough to stay there longer.— What sort of weathef 
wasit when you wer§ 011 the way to Yienna?— It was very bad wéather, for it; 
was stormy and snowed and rained very hcavily.— Whére have you been since 
I saw yo**?— We sojourned 4gng on the sea-shore| until a ship arrived which 
tdok us to'England.-Will youoontiuue your narrative?-We had scarcely arrivea 
id fingiaod-when we were taken ¡before the king, ¡who [received us very well* 
and sent'us backtoeur country. ' 

• • 
What isthematter with you?— Why do you look so melancholy? — I should 
not look so melancholy if I had no reason lo be sad. 1 have heard just now that 
, *ope of my best friends has shot himself with a pistol, and that one of my wife's 
best friéndá has drowned hersélf.—Where has she drowned herseJf/~She has, 
drowned herself in thetiver which is behirid her house.— Yesterday, at four 
o'dockrin the morning, she rose without saying a word to any one, leapedout ol> 
ttaewindow which tooksmto the garden, and threw herself into the river, wherq 
she wás drowned:*^ have a great mind to hathe to-day.— Wh'ere will yóft 
báthe?-*lii-ihe^iver.— -Are you notafraid of béing, drowned?— Oh, no! I cafc 
swirnf.— Who taught you?— 1 took a few lessons last somnjer in.the swimminfc 
¿cbool. • ■.'."* 

Whíen had you finíshed ypur task?— 1 had finíshed it when you carne üu- T 
An emperorwho was irritated at anfctrologer asked him: oWrétch! of what death 
do you believe you -will die?» «I shall die of the fever,» replied the astrologer. 
«Thou liesj,» said the emperor, «you will die this instant of a violent death.» As 
he was'going to' be seized he said to the emperor, «Sire, order someone to feel 
my: pulse, aüdit ! WiÜ befoundthat I have a fever.» Thissally savedhis, Hfe v { 

. 3*8. ;V,,„- 

When Wilr your brolher arri ve?— To-morrow week, or eight days fróm tp- 
- merrow.— 1 sfcafl reéetvehim with open anos.— Is your friéndan old4)achéionf 

~— No, Sir„heis a wRlower.— Is that ladya widow?— No, $ír, She te an oíd tnáiü.* 
: .— Ibeg your pardotif.Sir/.you, aremistakenjitis fcosuch a thtog.— Do you lyisn 

thís?-rNo.^-And that?— NeitheT.-Bave you gone throutth all the book?-Yes. 

-Sir^r-Itídeedl and háie you pald great áttemion?— Yes, Bir, a great deal.— That 
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w,! r y?M-TnW%R» ( <ío»%^¡6 i ,ma,K sUiept-flolfthe 09(jm<iM¿^tm yeto ítorvflto 
WfflW-yoofVvJ .moflí ent^By no\mean8 ( -What-day .of th« week isJttVfoi W 

sed.— Immvery sorry. . . ,,; : ; . , : . -•,-„; ...•■•- <, - ;>¡!7-~ 



a*». 



fn« vv?h ll,c , f 'l\f ge d .Ufanes arrive?-Earlynext week, or perhaps be- 

Uttppose so ~Of course.--By allmeans;— Be-pieased to áddíe^yburléttarycart 

íLeoihio^ i^ ■ k ° ■* -"" , 13 ver y P'easant ,w*ather áinbelasi weekJ-,l1í ¡8 v«s 
agreeable to be abJe tn ^nuai- cnt» n i i«..„„. n „ i* :h . n i.i. »_....* 




sao. 

inn-1? l°l ■?f, rceive í'° i 1 1 , (ier h»use?-I do. perceivé it: whathouse ¡sit?— Itisan 

S| '% fc'W.very well thalthere is noUiing,** fc&badofi.im: w-Jfe ¿a» 
KwSfí "-vvfi/ 0>0, í *'" k 'ÍW:*iJlh»v« meneylwl.ttónlH shaU tove eomi 

tóoílífi Vnn-9 fc ?-f l me? 7.' a ,°,?, ot Iaughattou,bat;aty*ur,coaU^Doeb.,it!not 

2'' rt ,s n ac ' 1 ' a . nd , y»",™ i? grceu.-Why "do you assoeiate with íhat mán?--I 
Tn «ih?m rW ato W,lh h . ,ra ,f he had «wtrendored megreat services.*~Do not 
trust him, foi íf yon are not on your giiard, he will cheat yxm. . . . 



asi. 



ro7n»e y 'a7,l i ^ ^r as n y el . l,ule . I oucesaid to my fatbwy adonot.knowcamT 
mitin* «I £°J ol ' Uow , bow ° ? el1 ,; lel «» Play-» My father a»*wer*/i mé, 
ftuft r P ni¡«i ng ¡r e . learns t0 ^ aI ' wd . ÍB * e » n « toW» ;<.But,,my.d*»r 
h*-i«-*„ T 1 ,. '' <C|D P' a y |n f one loaras also to play.* «.Yqu are «ghL» M*d 

Sé T w*pí vW» i J«c*«ed! Why doyou perceivé 'the moj* Jn^wit Abe*'* 
codv-vou? P^n.L n0 - f P I erce,ve , tb ? bean í wh ' ch is hiyour own eye?-,Woold,JW 
.WnnJ vi ?í?5, ISC . S ,f ' f op,ed ".""c?-! would copy thern if you copied yours.- 
wZá hl ¡ f er bave ■ ran ?í, nb í d berleller if > ha d transcfibed "min^-She 
MJ fSh. r i" SCI,b ^ i. l --^ ould / h ^ Iiave'sétout.if libad .wt ««W^i pannot 
ten you what she would have^oneifyou M4 sel dut¡ ■ .^7, ..> 



.■¡t.-.-M'». 



Va„ E y /°?» you ar . e .í>ccused of having been idle and negligentinV your, ¡afíair». 
LinH h T eve r- lhal ,> our broUier has been punished for having been naughty. 
Mm?i??n¿H ? '" 0W n' ¡ received a l«ilef;from your tutor, in which he strongly 
PI'h,, ' ^ P< ? not weep- nowgo into your room, learn your lesson, and. 
íL ¿£ t , l? y ' ' *erw.ise you shaühave nothingfor-dinner.rrJwilLbe .sv/good, 

m. P L^ wor «*7 Not <íuite¿fbr af er haviqgrsaid t]*uVW into^His ropai,, took- 

hérá x^,' ,,. d .i 7 ¿* ,h . er (»W»g&;l>ini some Unxeafter.Go(íd.áíí»rnVhg,.»íís^-^ 
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páfrtorTme, my de'ar* Tcnuld notcome sooncr— Sit down, if you picase, flow ig 
vour mother?— Shc is better to-day than she was yesterday.— I am glad of it.— 
Where you muchf amosed?— Only so so. 

333. 

• * This man has hclped-me very mucb?— He who lives so high as he does can 
easily assist a poor man like you.— Ün what story is your room? — It is on the 
first story. — On the spcond" story. — Is the opera over? — It is over. — How 
often is this adverti6ement published? — It is published every other Monday, 
— Allow me to advise you on this subject.— Certainly, I shall be very tbank-: 
hú to you. — I have before me your favor of the 2nd inslant. — I ám sorry to 
troubie you. — By no means.— I do" not wish to trouble yon.— I shall be very 
happy fosee you at any time.— What day of the month ís it?— It is the tenth. 
— Be pleased to copy these twoietlers fairly, and send this other one to the post- 
office.— Do you wish to sign them? — You "inay sign them for me. — I hear the 
clock strike twelve.— Is it so late? — I miglit stay longer if it were earlier; but 
I must go home. 

' . • '334. 

You must recite your lesson before you Ieave --I cannot recite it, because I 
ha vé not studied it.-And do you daré to say so?-Of course, if it is the trulh.-You 
a#e right. — Now, !et me go.— If you will go, you may do what you please?— 
Did they raise their heads, and you lower yours? — As soon as they went up, 
you carne down. — Has the price of provisiones fallen?— No, Ma'am.— What do 
you say? — These tabíes are too lo*v. — The lo\V class have risen in rcbellion. — 
My boók is under the trunk and M..is a magniíicent bass.—Where is.your room? 
— Itis on Ihe ground floor.-Are Lo wer Canadá, Lower California and the Nether- 
lands good coíintries fo live in?— Yes, they are -Where do you sit, down?-On this 
bench.-In whieh bank do you deposit your money?— In the National Bank.- What 
aíp Ihey?— Thcy-are sand-banks. ■'" " 

335. 

Do you wish lo sit down?— I thank you, I am in a hurry.— ís it very early?— 
Itis very late.— It is almost dinner time.— Never mind. — Do us the honour to 
takedinuer with us to-day.— I am exceedingly obliped lo you, but I have co ñi- 
pan y at home ¿o-day.— I anrvery sorry.-Have you hnisbed?-! have justarrived. 
—Do you intend to destroy my book?-I intend to kül your dog? — He is no more. 
— Walk in (ó come in).— Go on.— Their houses took fire, they wished to save 
themselves bnt they were choaked, others wished lo cross the river, but they 
were drowned. 



Tell us what has happened to you lately.— Very willingly: but on condition 
that yo« wilUlisten to me withmit interrupting me.— We will not interrupt you, 
you may.be sure oj it,— Being lately at the theatre I saw the king of Denmark? 
— This play not being very amusing to me, I went to.the concert, where the 
music caused meaviolent»head-ache. — I then left the concert, cursing it and 
went straight to the madhouse in order to see my cousin.-On entering the hospital 
of myjcousinl was-strurk with horror at seeing several 'madmen, who carne up 
to me, jumping and howling. — Wh'at did you do then?— I did the same and they 
set up?a laugh as they withdrew. 

...*-. «3*. 
** ■ • 

. ís it §o late? Is itpossible?— That is not late» it is still early,— Does your watch 
ffi ífyell?— Jjfo; Mis^itisa quarter of an hour tqafa»t,~ arad mine. i*half an hour toe 
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•low.— Perhapi it has stopped.— In fact, you arerighf.— Is it'woutfd up?--in« 
wound up, and yet it does not go.— Do you hear? it is striking one o'clock.— 
Then I will rcgplate my watchand go horne.— Pray stay a little longer!— I cari- 
not, for wc diñe precisely at one o'clock.— Adieu, then, till I sec you again.— 
Do you like coffee?— I like it, bul I have just drunk some.— Do you not get tired 
here?— Howcould I get tired in this agreeable soeiety?— As to rae I ahvays want 
amusement.—If you did as I do, you would not want amusement, for I listen to* 
ail those who tell me any thing. In this manner I learn a thousand agreeable 
things, and I have no time to get tired; but you do nolhing of that kind, that is 
the reason why you want amusement.— I would do every Uring like you, if I had 
no reason to be sad. ' 

333. 

My father has told me that hissisters would be Itere iñ a short time, and desired 
me to tell you so.-When they have arrived you may give them the gold rings which 
fou have boughl; they flatter themselves that you will makethém apresentof thein, 
"brthey loveyou without knowingyoupersonally.— Shall I tell them that you are 
here?-Tellthem; but donottell them that lám wailingfor them ynpatiently. -Why 
have you not brought your sislér along with you?— Which one?— The one you 
always bring, the youngest.— She did not wish to go out because she has the 
tooth-ache.— I am very sorry for it.— Hoav oíd is she?— She is nearly fifteen years 
oíd.— She is very lall for herage.— How oíd are you?— I am twenty-two.— IgfU 
possible! I thought you were not yet twenty. 

339. 

To do as you would be done by,Js the plain, sure and undisputed rule of 
morality and justice, and at the same time one of the great secrets of the difficult 
art of pleasing.— Why do you notspeak to your brother?— Because he is vext with 
me.— Why don't you get up?— Because I am sleepy.— Has your brother been at 
Mr. Pitt's lo-day?— No, Sir, they are on bad terms.— I come' to take leaive of you 
' for London?— When is yowr departure?— It may be to-morrow morning.— Don'4 
you like the city?— I like the -people very much, but the climate does not agree 
with me.— When do you intend lo come back?— I intend to come back after the 
winter is over.— So then you are going to be married to Miss Smith?— I beg your 
pardon, Sir, but I cannot but beiieve that they have informed you wropg.— I nope 
that you-do not wish to challenge me for what I have said?— No, Sir, 1 have'not 
the most distant idea of doing so. 

34©. 



Do you intend to go to the play to-night?— I|do, because I wish to see the 
piece that has been so longin rehearsal.— Somebody isat the door.— Who is there? 
—Who is it?— Come in.— Be pleased lo walk in.-— Sil down.— Pam very glad to 
see you.— How have you been?— Very well; and how are you?— Very well.— How 
does business go on?— Now, as it is the dull seasín, we cannot do much.— Busi- 
ness is very dull.— What Kave you?— A white dog and blank books.— What do 
vou say?— I say that is not' the mark at which our efforts should be directetí.-— 
Shoot at themark.— Are you going to the Exchange?— No, because I have lost my 
purse?— What is this?— It is a bomb-shell.— What is that? — It is a fire-engine. — 
And that other thing, what is it?— It is a pump. 

34i. 

What o'clock is it?— It ishalf-past óne.— Yousay it is haif-past one, and 
by my watch it is but'half-past twelve.— It wjll soon strike two.— Pardónme, it 
has not yet struck one.— I assure you it is five-and-twenty minutef past one; for 
- my watch goes very well.—Blw me! how rapidly time passet in your «ociety f ' 
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— Tou pay me a eompliment wbich 1 do not know how to answer.— Haré you 
bought <yoür watchin Paris?— I have not bought it; my únele has made me á 
present of it.— - What.has that woman entrusted you with?— She has entrusted me 
with a secret about a great coupt who is in great enibarrassment about the 
marriage of one of his daughters.— Does any one ask her in marriage?— The man 
who demands her in marriage is a nobleman of the neighbourhood.— Is he rich? 
— No, he is a poor devil who has not a farlhing. 

34*. 

Have you been IcarningEnglish long?-No, Sír, I have been learning it ooly thesa 
•ix moííths.— Is it possible! you speak tolerably well for so short a time.— You 
jest; I do not know much of it yet. — Indeed, you speak it well already.— I think . 
you flatter me .a little. — Not at al!; you speak it properly.— In order to speak it 
properly one must know more of it than I know. You know enough of it to make 
youjself understood.— I still make many faults.— That is nothing; you must not 
be basjiful; besides you have made no faults in all you have said just now. — I 
api still limid becausel am afraid of being laughed at. — They would be very 
unpolite to laugh atyou.--Do you not know the proverb? — What proverb?— He 
who wishes to speak well must begin by speaking badly.-Do youunderstand all I 
am telling you?— I understand and comprehend it very well; but I cannot yet 
express myself well in English because 1 am not in the habit of speaking it.— 
Ibat will come in time. — I wish it with all my heart. 

343. 

When I met my hrother the other day he complained of you. v «If he* had 
behaved belter, and had been more economic» said he, *he would have no debts 
and I would not have been angry with him.»— I begged him to have compassion 
on you, telling him that *ou had not even money enough to buy bread.— «Tell 
him when you see him,» replied be to rae, «that notwithstandinghis bad behaviour 
towards me, I^ardon him. Tell him also,*> continued he, «Ihat one must not 
laugh at those to whom one is under ebligations. Have the goodness to do this, 
and I shall be much obliged to you» added he goingaway. 

344. 

Sir, may I ask where the Earl of B. uves?— He lives near the castle on tho 
other side of the river.— Could you tell me which road I must take to go thither. 
— You must go along the shore; and you will come to a liltle street on the ri"ht, , 
which will Iead you straight to his house.— It is a fine house, you will fina it 
ea&ily.— -I thank you, Sir.— Does Count N. live here?— Yes, Sir, walk in if you 

E léase.— Is the count at home?— I wish to have the honour tospeak to him. — Yes, 
ir, he is at home. 

345. 

Whom shall I have the honour to announce?— I am from.B., and my ñame 
is F.— Which is the shortest way to the arsenal?— Go down this slreet, and when 
you come lo the bóttom turn to" the left, and take the cross-way, you will then 
enter into a ralher narro w street, which will lead you lo a square, where you 
will see a blind-alley.— Through which I must pass?— No, for there is no outlel. 
—You must leave it on the right, and pass under the arcade which is near it. 

346. 

And then?— And then you must inquire further.— I am very much obli- 
ged to you.— Do not taention it.— Are you able to transíate an English letter 
ijato FrejiGh?-—! am.^Whahas^taught you?— My Frenen master has eaabled me 
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to doit.— Why r does your molher fret?-^-Sh£Írete at- recéiying no news Afora fc^f 
son who is with thé ariuy.— Sne needs not be uiieasy aboul hím/for wheirever he 
getsinto a bad scrape he knows how toget out of it agaiu^Last summér when we 
werehunting together, night carne upon us at ten leaguesfrom our country-seat. 
—Well, where did you pass thenight?-l was very uneasy at first, but your brother 
not in the least, on the contrary, hetranquillized me, so that I lost m y uneasiness. 

We íound at last a peasant's hut where wepassed the night.— Here I had aa 
opportuníty to see how clever your brother is.— A few benques and a truss of 
s traw served him to raake a comfortable bed; he used a botlle as a candlestick, 
our pouches served us asapiilow, and our cravats as nighteaps.-When we áwoke 
in the morning we were as fresh and heallhy as if we had slept on down and 
silk. 

3£S. 

Tou say you have no friends among your scliooifellows; but is it not your fault? 
—You have spoken ill of them, and they have not offended \ou.— fhey have 
done vou gooq, and neverlheless you. have quarrrelled wilh them. Belicve me r 
he w r *ho has no friends deserves to have none.— Dialogue ,hetween a tailor 
and his journey man. —Charles, have you taken the clothes to Count Narissi? 
—Yes, Sir, I have taken them to him.— WhaJ did he say?— He say nothing b»t 
he had á great mind to give me a box on the ear because I had not brought 
them sooner.— What did you answer him?— Sir, said I, I do not understand that 
joke: pay me what you owe me: and if you do not do so instantly II shall take 
othér measures.— Scarcely had 1 said that when he put his hand to his sword - 
and I ran away. 

What are yeu astonished at?— I am astoníshed to find you still in bed.— If 
you knew how sick I am, you would not be astonished aj it.— isas it alreadv 
struck twelve?— Yes, madam, it isalready half-past twelve.— Why do you look 
so melancholy?— Nothing ails me.— Are you in any trouble?— I have nothing, and 
even less than nothing, for I have not a sou and I owe a great deal to my cre- 
ditors: am I not very unhappy?— When aunan is well and has friends* he is 
not unhappy.— Daré 1 ask yon a favour?— What do you wish?— Have thegood*- 
ness to lend me fifly erowns.— I will lend you tire ni -with at) my heart, but ou 
condition that you will renounce gambling and be more económica! than you 
( -have hitherlo been.— I see now, that you are my friend, and I love you too much 
not tofollow your advice. " 

John!— What is your pleasure, Sir?— Bring some wine.— Presently, Sir. — 
Henry! — Madam?-Ma"ke the fire.-The maid-servant has made it alreadv.— Bring 
'me gome paper, pens, and ink. Bring me also sand blotting-paper sealing-wax 
and a light.— Go and tell my sister not to waitjor me, and be back again at .twelve 
o'clock in order to carry my lelters to the post.— Very well madam what have 
you?— I have a box of sugar* a case of jewels, achest of clothes, a safe, acoffin, 
a drum cash book, a box of raisinsand thé drawer of a bureau.— II is terribly 
warm. — The heat of July and August and the cold and the heat are very trou- 
blesoiue. 

A candidate petitioned the king of Prussia for an employment. Tlíis pryíCjí 
asked i^iun where h« w,a# hora. «J was born at Bejrlin,i ¡m¿w£red he. - «BegoneJ» 
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iaid tbt monareh «all the raen of Berliu aregood for nothing.* ' «I beg your ma- 
jesty's pardon,» replied the candídate, •there are some good #nes, and 1 know 
two.» «Which are those two?» asked the king. «The first/ replied the candí- 
date, «is your majesty, and I am the second.» The king could not kelp laughiqg 
at thisanswer and granted the request. 

You are singing, gentlemen/ but it is no time for siiiüing: you ought to 
be si I en t, and to listen to what you are told. — We are at a loss.— What are you 
ata lossabout?— I am going to tell you; thequestion is with us how we shall 
pass our Irme agreeably— Play a'game at billiards or at ehess.— Wc nave 
proposed joining a hunting-party; do you go with us?— I cannol, for I nave not 
done irfy task yet/and if l neglect it my master will scold me.-E> ery one aceording 
to his liking; if you like staying at home better than going a hunting we cannol 
hinder you.—Does Mr. B. go wiíh us?— Perhaps.— I should not like logo with 
bim, for be is too great a lalker: exceptiirg tbat, be is an honest mau. 

353. 

Whatis the matler with you?— You look angry.— I have reason to be augry 
for th,ere is no means of getting money now.— Have you been to Mr. A's?->-' have 
been to bis house; but íhereisno possibility of borrowing from him.-l suspected 
tbat be would. not lend me any: thatis tht reason wby I did not wisb to ask 
him, and bad you not told me to do so, i should not have subjected myself to a 
refusal. — A very poor town went to considerable expense in feasts and illumi- 
nalions on the uccaston of its Prince passing through. The latter seemed 
astonisbed: «Ithas<only done,) said a courtier, «what it owed to your niajesty.» — 
*That is true,» replied another, «but it owes all tbat it has done.» 

351. 

♦ i 

I suspected tbat you would be thirsty and that your sister would be hungry; 
that is the reason why I brought you heré. — I am s >rry Ifowcver, not to see your 
motber. — Why do you notdrink your coffee?— If I wcre not gleepv l would drink 
it. — Sometimes you are sleepy, sbmetimes cold, sometimos warm,"and sometimes 
8ometbing else is the mattei with you.— I believe (that) you think too mucb of 
tbe misfortune that has happencd to your friend. — If f (mi not think about it, who 
wjould?— Of whom does your brolher think?— He thinks of me, for we always 
tbink of eacb other when\ve are not together. 

355. 



I have seen six players to-day ? who were all winning at the same time. — 
That cannot be; for one player can only win when another loses.— You would be 
right if I spoke of people that had played at cards or billiards; but I am speaking 
of ilute and violin players.— Do you sometimes practise music?— Very oflen, for I 
like it much. — What inslrument do you play? — I play the violin and my sister 
plays the haFpsiehord.— My brother who plays the bass accompanies us, and Miss 
Stoíz sometimes applauds us. — Doesshe not also play some musical instrumenl? 
— Sbe plays the barp, but she is too'proud to practise music wilb us. 



35®. 



A thief having one day entered a boarding-house stole three cloaks.-In going 
away he was met by one of the boarders, who had afine laced cioak.— Seeing so 
many clo&ks, he]asked the man where he had taken them from.-The thief answered 
boldly ttoat they.belonged to-three gentlemen of the house who had given them 
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to be cleaned «Then you must also cléan mine, for it is very much in need oí it»< 
gaiil the boarder; »but,» added he, «you must return it to me at three o'clock.» 
«I shall not fail, Sir,» answered the thief, as he carried off the four'cloaks with 
which he is stilí to return. 

85*. 

Have you done your English composilion?— I have done it.— Was your tu T 
tor rjleased with it?— He was not. In vain I do my best; I cannot do any thing 
to bis Uking.— You may say what you please, nobody will believe you.— Caá 
you, wilhout putling yourselftoaninconvenience,lend me five hundredfraíics? — 
As you have always usedme well I will use you in the same manner.— I will lend 
you the money you want, but on conditiou that you will return it to me next- 
week.— You may denend upon it.— How has my son behaved towards you?— 
— He has behaved well towards me, for he behaves welltowards every body .— Hi» 
father oflen told him.— The behaviour of others is but an echo of our own. 

358. 

ff we behave well towards them, they will also behave well towards us; 
but if we use theraill we must not expectbetter from them.— May I see your 
brothers?— You will see them to-morrow.— As they have just arrivedfrom a long 
journey, they long to sleepawhile for they are very tired. -What didmysistersay? 
— She said that she longed for dinner, because she was very hungry.— Are yon 
comportable in your boarding-tyouse?— 1 am very comfortable there. — Have 
you impartid to your brother what I told you?— As he was very tired he longed 
to sleep; so that I have put off imparting it (o him till to-morrow. 

859. 

I cannot wail longer.— My patience is exhausted. — He exhausts my patience. 
— Whatis the matter with that man? — Hé is penniless.— In earnest?— Is it the 
custom in this country for the gentlemen and ladies to walk arm*in.arm?— Ño, 
unless they are engaged.— II seems that this man makes a great show in this 
country. Is he rich?— Yes.— Can you not assistthis man?— Remember the proverb: 
«Never be wearyof well doing».— Yes, I remember the proverb, but you ought 
to know that that man is in need, and notwilhstanding has no mind to work. — 
Perhaps he does not understand that necessity is the mother of invention.— Have 

ou time?— I have not.-rHave you matches?— No.— Have you seen my broker?— I 

ave not secn your broker. 

860. 



I 
n 



What lime is it?— I do not know, my watch goes too fast.— It goes too slow. 
-It has run down.-It must be wound up.-How many watches has the watchmaker? 
— He has a great man y — How many clocks has he?— He has not many.— When 
does your class begin?— On the fifteenth instant, if nolhing happen to preventit. 
— Is \onr friend single or married?— He isa widower.— Is your cousin a widow 
or married?— She is a widow.— It is very slrange, she is very young.— She does 
not looklike a widow.— Look here.— Have you my shoe-horn?— No, Sir, 1-have 
mine.— In which story is your frien'Ps rdom?— In the frrst story.— In the second 
slory.— In the third story.— Is the coneert over?— It is over long ago.— Will you 
be good enough to hand me the blotting papar?- With much pleasure.-Gentlemon 
sit down; make yourselyes at home. 

861. 

Good morning, Sir — Who is that gentleman?— He isaknight ofthe order 
©f Saint Louia.—At lastl bave ¿rrived at the Cape- of Good Hopo vito a cor- 
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poral and thé handle of my knife.— Take carel ■ you don't fall down.—We did 
not think that they were rascáis who deceived everybody, and we let ourselves 
be cheated by them. — They did not know the snare that Ihey laid for them and 
acted without tnistrust.— AÍI this expense ralis upon my poor friend.— They would 
not pay him the two years due of his salary. — wy winuows look hito the garden. 
— If you tell him that, he will burst out into laughter.— This girlpleases me. — 
You lose courage.— If you eat too much, you will get sick.— This will fall down. 
— That naturally follows. 

3BS. 

How are you?-- Very well, and you? — At your serviré?— As to you, you are 
h'ealth itself; you cannot look better. — l have no time to be ill; my business w<»uld 
notpermit me. — Pleasetosit down; here is achair. — 1 will not detain you frora 
your business, I know that a merchante time is precious.— ! have nothing press- 
ing to do now, my post is already dispatched. — 1 shall not stay any longer. — I, 
only wished in passing by to inquire about your health. — You do me much honour. 
— It is very fine weathet to-day. — If you allow me I shall have Ihe pleasure of 
seeing you again this afternoon, and if you have time, we will take a liltle turo > 
tógether. — With the greatest pleasure .-—la that case l shall wait for you. — \ will 
come for you about seven o'clock. — Adieu, therr, till l see you again. —I have the 
honour to bid you adieu. 

3B3. 

When do you expect your father?— Early next month, or perhaps before. — 
What excellent matches!— What good scissorsl— Have the goodness to pass me 
the pen. — Do you expect that man will pav you?— Yes, when twoSundaysmeet. 
— Il is a bad affair.— So it is.— Let us let these men sleep, they are drunk.— No, 
Sir, because they are drunkards whom nolhing can reform. — You have blolted 
the paper. — These inscriptions are effaced, so that nobody can read them. — Do 
not erase thoseiwords.-— Have yfon a shirt-button?— I have a rose-bud.— Isyour 
good son well?— He is prelty|well. 

364L. 

Why have you played "a trick upon that man?— Because he always finds fault 
with every Ihing he sees.— What does that mean, Sir?— That means that I do not . 
like to deal with you, because you are too particular. — Why has not your brother 
done his task?— It was too diflicult. He has sat up all night, and has not been 
able to do it, because. it was out of hispower.-You ought not to do that.-Why? 
—Because it is better to avoid the evil than aflerwards to apply,the remedy. 

365. 

. Here are two penknives. Which one will you have?— Eithcr one.--Give 
it to me. — I must go as soon as possible. — Good bye, till I see you again. — Is 
your letler ready? — It is almost ready.— I have only the direction to |write.-I 
cannot wait any longer.— I ought to pay the p'ostage of this letter, but I am 
penniless.— Never mind; if you are penniless, l will pay the postage of it.— On 
no account.— Don't do that.* -That js not right. 

36B. 

, As soon as [Mr. Black sees me he begins to* speak English, in order to 
practise, and overwheltós me with politeness so that I often, do not know what 
to answer.*Hís brothers do the same. However, they are very good people: they 
are not only rich andamiaba but. they are also generóos ancf charitable. They 
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love me sincerely, Jherefore I love them alsó, and conse^tiently shali riever say 
any Ihing to their disadvantage. I should love thera still more, if Oiey did not 
make so'much ceremony, but every one has his fault9 and mine is lo speak too 
much of their ceiemouies. 

369. 

Is this young lady engaged?— Yes, Sir, she is engaged lo my cousin. — Why 
don't you go lo tíie concerl?— Because 1 am busy. — Can vou nol go to-morro\y?~ 
Neithcr.-Put out the light.— No, I will first pul out the fiVc. — How manv Jcanhons 
has thecaslle? — II has Ihree. — The barre! ofiny pisloi is very dirty.-Ts the véssel 
loaded?-No, but I ha ve loaded you;; pislol?-He charges us too much for his goods. 
— Charge llial lo my account. — You have lost al! your flesh. — Will you eat 
meat or fish? — i prefer fish.— 0ow many sheep have you? — Three.-Wiü you 
eat multon or veal? — Veal, because I prefer il to rautton; 

368. 

Have the enemies surrcndercd?--They have not siirrendered, for they did 
not prefer life to death. They luid neither bread, ñor meat, ñor water, ñor armjs, 
normoney; nolwith standing, they determined lo (lie rather than surrender. — 
Why are you so sad? — You do not know what makes me uneasy , my dear friend. 
— Tell me, for I assure you that I sha re your sufferings as well as your pleasures. 
— í am sure Ihat you feel for me, but I cannot tell you now : what makes me 
uneasy.— I will however tell you when an opportunity offers. 

. ase. ; 

Let us speak of something else now. What do you think of the man who 
spoke to us yesterday at the eoncert? — He is a man of much understanding and 
not at al! conecited of his own merits. — But why do you ask me that?-To speak. 
of somelhiug.— It is said: conlentment surpasses riches; let us.then always be 
content. Let us share (with each other) what we have, and remaní our lifetime 
inseparable friends. You will always be welcome at my house, and l hope to be 
equally so at yours. If* I sáw you happy I should be equally so, and we should 
be more contented than the greatest princes, who are not always so. 

390. 

What doesjhat man want of me?— He exaets nothing; but he will accept what 
you will give him, for he is in want of every Ihing. — I will tell you that I am 
not fond of him, for his behaviour raises suspicion in my mind. He exagge- 
rates all that he says and does.— You are wrong in having such a bad opinión of 
him, for he has beé» a falher to you.— He has eheated me on a small and "a large 
scale, and whenever he calis he asks me for something. In this manner he has 
alternalely asked me for all I had.-Do not give yourself up so much to grief, else 
you will make me melt in tears. - # ' 

3*1. * 

Why do you always speak' Spanish and never En glish?— Because I am too 
bashful.— You are joking: is a Spaniard ever bashful?— I have a keen appetite: 
give.me something good to eat.— Have you any money?— No, Sir.— Then l 'have 
nothing for you to eat.— Will you not let me have some on credit? I pledgé my 
honour.— That is too littlé..— What, Sir!— Does your brother speak Spanish?—! 
think so.— How does bé speak it?— Pretty well.— Will you have the kindnesi to. 
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Wftf thUlttter ítfr meatyouf letoret— I Wrtl doit in the twinldtogóf an eye.— 
You are very kind.— You are vfcry polite. — You are very amiable-Hi have recei- 

ved a letter, the contente of which are very pleasing Do you know where my 

cousin isstopping?— Ido not know .—Do you know that man?— I know him very 
well, because he has played me a trick, but I will pay him back in bis own c#in. 

I* the concert »ver?— Itls over long ago.— Will you be kind fenough to wind 
op my watch?— It has run down.— I must go.— Good bye, till I seeyou again. 
•^D* you thinkthat my friend will arrive at the latter partof this week?— I be- 
lieve so.— 1 believe not.— I think he will.— 4$ breaklast ready?— It is ready, 
*— Gfcve us sometía. — The coflee is not strong enough.— The tea is too weak.— It 
has not sagar enough.— It is cold.— The mi!k is not hot. — Giveme some of it. — 
Will you bave the goodness lo diñe with us? — With much pleasure.— Dinner is 
ready.— Let us sit down at table. — Sil down by this young lady.— Giye a chair to 
this gentleman. * 

The secretaryship ó minístry oí foreigü affairs has been offered to Mr. N.— 
Have you found the pnrsc which you lost? — Yes, Sir, I found it in this house, and 
I thought I had lost it at home.— What a beautiiul housel-Is your father at home? 
— Yes.-iíave yon my brush?-! have the carpenter's plaue.-Doyou see that lady? 
, — - Yef, Sir; how beautififl she looks!— She is a bride, and the gentleman, who is 
Walktng arra ih'arm with her is her briaVgroora, — They bave been married this 
morning at St. Peter's Chunch; and they are going to pass the honcy-móon in the 
country^-lt seems that they intend to réraain there a long time.— I congratúlate 
them.— Whea will you be ready to accompany me tó the country?— I shall not be 
ready before Wednesday or Thursday. 

394. 

How did that man play you that trick?— He took meunawares.— He will have 
rembrse for it.— Where is your friend?— In London.—We nave missed him very 
l»ueh.--There is no doubt about it.— Has your friend been here?-?No, Sir, he 
Iras just passed aiong. — Will yougo with us to the concert?— I will.— I take you 
at yourword. — Whatissaid is said. — How are you?— I am rather indisposed; 
I have passed the night without sleép.— Tell that to the marines.— It seems that 
that gentleman makes a great show here. — Much noise afid little work.— You are 
rtght, many reckon withóut the host.— This man takes too many liberties.— Give 
him an inch and he will take an eil. — Too muck familiarity breeds contempt. 

S9*. 

That gentleman is well brought op, and yet he makes much mischief.— What 
feas he doríe?— He has played some of his tricks.— He will repent it sooner or la- 
tér.-¿Vhat a pity!-Are you goingtothe city of Madrid?-- -I shall not go, unless 
^he treaty of peace is conduded.-Are you going to Southampton to morrow?— I 
shall go, provided that you will go with me.— Boy, do you ntít spoil my bookaf 
i— I do not spoil them. — My son, when you have time, come here!— I yf'isix you 
to look for one of my boofcs that 1 miss from my library. 

I am going up town; will you come with me? — No, I have tó go down town, 
andthen Jshall take the steamboat that travels up the river. — Will vou have the 
kiúdness to hand my card toyour brother? — With much pleasure.— That is right. 

U 
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— To-moitow evening will be given the test opera of Ute sea«m.^-l beg youi 
pardon; it wül not Be the last, but the last but one. . , . 

* That cannot assist me in the least.— Somethíng is better than nothlng.— Is 

Írour friend going to be married?— ttemind him of the proverb, look before you 
eap.— Never mind. — He thathas atrade, may geta livingany where.— I under- 
.stand what you say. — Here is something Cor yon.— Put it down.r-Who sentit?— 
The mbtress of the house sent it, — Jo earuestI-WVhat4ime is it?— I do netknow^ 
my watch goes too slow. — lt goes too fast.—rlt ipust be wound up.— Where w tbi 
watchmaker?— He is in his room.— Wheñ does your elass begin?— On the 40tk 
instant, if nothiftg occurs to prevent ¡t.— Where is your son?— He is in his room 
on the third btory. — Where is your brother?— He is gone with bis frieods»— *>TcB 
him to join with good men, and he will be one of them. ¡¡ 

What do yon say?— I tell you to charge all that to our account and to keep 
an account of all that I send (to) you.— What do you expect?— I expect he will 
account to me for that.— Leave that to our oharge (ó trust that lo us). —Show me 
your bilí, I want to pay for the necklace of green boáds.T-Do you know thf 
acceptions of the Spanish verb <íar?- Yes, Sir.-bay then^.-í will giye you a dollar. 
— We have not been able to fiad the garaen. — lt'has juststruck one.— Bea| 'mjr 
dog.-To thank.— To wind up a watch (ó clock).-To meet the diflícully.-To hU" 
the mark. — To hit the nail on the head.-— I wish you joy (ó I congratúlate you) 
on jour success. — He will account lo me for that.-Here'they will inform you.^r 
Thi9 gives us a great deal to do.— That pislol does not Ore. 

He wishes tis good morning (ó day).-To congratúlate one on one's birth-day.- 
To rcport.— Cali aloud (ó holló). — To give the watch-word.— My sister has given 
birth (o a beauliful cliild. — My uncle has published a good book. — ThejihJgo 
has issucd a warrant to seize a thief. — My cousin has consented lo marry me,— 
To sketch .--To strike aground. — When do you set sail? — Do you give it up?-r* 
They shook hands with each other.— How shall I managp myself soas te getj(é 
becomcj rich?.— I have to make hasle (ó to hurry).— Why do yoanot wash your 
face?- ; JJecause I don't choose. — Are you ready? — Not yet.— When will you h% 
ready to go to England.-I shall be ready about the middle pf next jnonth.-I have 
heard that it is customary in thjp couutry to eat ia a burry, , 

. «89. 

It is not altogether trae, for, all things being equal, the people of this conn- 
try eat as slowly as those of olher countries.— What a beautiful girl. — She U 
not so beautiful as you think.— She dresses weü and pnts on a great many jeweli 
in order to attract the attention of the people.— She looks very hándsomeí*-SW . 
resembles her roother very much. — May 1 take the liberty to ask you whoisihaf 
gentlcmató— It isa Mr. N.— W r ill you try on this hat?— Yes, Sir. — It is a little 
too large for me.— It is a little too small. — Have you sore fingers?— I* have sore 
fingers and sore toes.— Do these goods pay duty?— These goods pay duty.— 
What fees do you speak of?~ Of the consurs fees.— What do you sayf— Parents 
have a right to corred their children and these lines are not straight.— The jcivil 
laws are necessary. 
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sst. 

What is your wish?— You can do'something for me.— Do me the favor to sít 
down, and excuse me a moraent for the steamer has just arrived.— What news 
does she bring?— Some people say that she brtogs good news.— I am very glad. 
—Bul others say quite Ihe contrary, Ihat she brjngs very bad néws.— I am 
very sorrj if it is the caso.— ^Wat did your professor say?— He said: God created 
Ihe world insix days. Spain produces goo&oxen. — The wet-nurse who nour- 
rished this child has given him good milk, and parenls must bring up their chil- 
dren in thefear of God.— Did he take him by the neck? — He took him by the 
neck.—Of what sizeis the collar of your shirt? — The collar of my shirtis too large. 

• S8t. 

I intend to go to the ball to-night, as I expect U> have a good time there(4).-It 
is likely that Isnall go also.-This word is correct accordíng to Johnson's diction- 
m ary. — The child has just passed, and the nurse runs after him —Are you in a 
" hurry? — I aro in a hurry; I must go as soon as possi ble. —What does that man 
wish?— He applies for an office: he seryed under the command of General* T.... 
What are you m want of?-*-I ara nol in want of any thing: I have all that I can 
wish for. — Has the mail arrived?— It hasiust arrived.— It has not yel arrived.— 
What islhe best news?— Nothing particular. — Howis your brother? — Very well, 
t Ihank you.— Remember me to him. — I will do so with pleasure. — Whendo you 
set out?— I intend to set out in the middle of next week. 

ras. 

Is it custdinary in this city for ladies to walk alone in the streets?— Certaínly; 
it is not only so in this, but ajso in all olher cittes io the United States.-Why is that 
young man always seeking quarrels?— I don't know.— Is he well brcd?— He is. 
■ — Sooner or later he will nieet with his match. -lie does not care; he always does 
what he pleascs, come what may.—IIas she spilt all the water?.— She has shed 
many tears. — We shall never forget the bcnefils that you have bestowed upon us, 
ó the obligalións we are under lo you. — Do you dispatch an express? — Yes, Sir. 
—What do you say? — The merchandise which you bring will not sell here.— 
Has your únele sent away his servant?— My únele hassent it away. — üow fardid 

ou go to accompany your friend?— 1 went to accompany him lo the railroad. — 

"e come to take leave of you. 

S94. 



« 



Shall we go to see the fireworks to-night?— We will go wHhout fail. — Will 
there be many sky-rockets?— They say there will be a greatmany. — Shall we 
00 on horseback or on fool? — We shall go on foot.— Is this my book? — Yes Sir, it 
jsyours.— I beg your pardon, Ib&ieveit is not mine. — I cannot but believe that 
mine has becniost.— It cannot be. — May be.— You shall sit by my mother, and I 
by my cousin. — As vou please.— Will you be able to pay me to-morrow?— I shall 

ir i " 



nol be able, but if you will cali on me next week 1 will pay vou. — I must go 

iminedíately. — Why do you gr ~ ---■--» * -~ — -*. -«- ^ *— ^- — -~* 

to be at borne at four o'clock. 



iminedíately.— Why do you go so early?— I cannot help it, for í have promised 
\.] . 



885. 

Have you seen the title-page of tbat¡book?~The title-page isa thing of the lcast 

(I) U M$or ie«ir, l tpal le f—4 wny tí** ¿gritéU* tksre. 



importance m a book.— Are you goingaway to-motrow?— Yes; slr, come what 
will, I shall go, according to my proraise.— \¥bere is your tailor?— He has just 
£one o*it, but my boy will run after him and conduct him toyour house.— »What 
is there now in London? --.Nothing particular, except that two or three bun- 
dred tnen arelhcreapphing foroffices?-Who is that soldier who has but oneafm? 
—üe is one who scrved under the command of General T....— And that one who 
has but one leg? — H is bis brother, who servecf under the command of General S. 

386. • 

Do you doubt that my sister has come?-I doubt if she has arrived.-What do 
you wish?— I wish to berespected. — What do you wish my sister to be told? — ! 
wish her to be told she must go to the play, and to have patieuce.— Do you 
doubt her going there?— I doubt her going there. — Of what do you comDlain? — 
I complain.of yoor having ill treated me. — You are very sorry of my having 
done so; but could I approve of your not doing your taskr— I had writterí iL but 
\ou deny my having done so,» because you want a pretext to disapprove oí my 
naving said you are a cruel man. -What do you wisn me to eat? — I do not wish 
you to eát but to answer whether you expect me to give you my goods for. 
nothing. 

38*. 

♦ 

Is not that dog running away with the meat?— It ismnning away with 
it .— Was that cal running away with her kitlens?— «She was running away with 
them.— Will Ihe robber have run'away withmy money and goods? — líe will have 
run away with them.— Would that noblemán have run away with my daoghter? 
—Be would have run away with her. 

888. 

"\ Did you keep away from him?— I always keep away from my* enemies.— 
)¡Vould you not have kept away from him, had he been an acquaintance of 
^ours?— 1 should not then have kept away from him; because one must not keep * 
/áway from one's friends. — Why do you hurry away that poor dog?— I am in a 
' hurry therefore, I hurry it away.— Would you have hurricd it away, had you nol 
been in a hurry.— I should cerlainly not have* hnrried it away, but I >\as in a 
great hurry and I thoupht it belter not to lose lime butat once hurry away so 
miserable a creature.— Where do the birds fly away to in the winter?— fney 
fly away to the south it being so much warmer there; and they naturally. fly 
away to warmer countries, when the wealher is too cold in that in which 
they are. 

«89. 

Did your tame doves fly away from your sister?— They flew away from her, 
though sne Ioved them so much.— Would you flee away from me before you know 
me. — I should flee away if l was not sure vou were my íriend.— Hasthe servant 
flung away the dirt from your room inlo tne street?— 1 hope he has not yet flung 
it away, because I think there is a sovereipn amonpst it.— Did that man fling 
away his money?— He flung it away in gambling.— Would you have flung away 
. that fine flower into the street?- r I should have flung it away for it is faded. 
—What does he carry away?— He carries away the original deed*— Will* be 
fetch away any thing more?— If I orderhim he will fetch inore away.— Would 
you take away the píate I am eating from?— 1 would not take it away before 
you had done eating. 
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Why isthat man driven away from your fallas house?-He is a vulgar man; 
therefore my father has driven him away from it.— Would that poor woman have 
been driven away from your house?r-Sho would not have béen ariven away from 
it had she not been an impostor.— Will that man be driven away from your 
house if he does not pay you ?our money?— He will not only be driven away 
from it, but he will also be kicked away.— Has that man drunk away the mbney 
he had in*his pocket?— He has drunk it all away, but sixpence.— Why wift 
that man have drunk away his fortune? — He will fiave drunk it all away; for 
he ihought he had no one to enjoy it wilh him —Would he have been right in 
drinkingit away?— He would not have been right in drinking it away, for he 
has a poor sister who waqfs part of it. 

991. 

Why do you. draw away all my female-friends?-! draw them away from you, 
because I en vy your happiness.— When shall you draw away that dog by its tail? 
— I shall draw it away if itattemptsto bite atyou. — Have you drawn away that 
man's aequaintances?— I have drawn them away.— Why has that man borne 
way that stone?-Ue has borne it away for bis purpose.-Would that boyhave borne 
away that gold watch?-He would have tried to bear it away had he been able.— 
Let us bear away the prtáe.— Is that man's wife put away by him?— She is 
put away. 

* 39*. 

Has ttiemerchant sent away his cashier? — He has sent him awa^ for his dis- 
honesty.— Will hí have so soon put away his book?— He will have already 
• put it away, because you have put yoúrs away.— Would you have*pul away your 
son? — I should have put him away if he had not driven away his large dog.-whe» 
was the steamer cast away on that rock? — A year ago this very day she was cast 
away upon it, and seventy Uves were lost— Would she have been cast away had 
the captain been sober?-I think she would have been cast away, for the wind and 
the storm were territíc. 4 

• «93. 

My friend, why do you throw away your money upon looking-glasses?-lf you 
cali it throwing money away, I will answer you tnat getting such fi*e and noble 
things is not throwing money away: I cali it throwing mouey away, when you 
have no return for what you lay out: you throw away money spending it in wme, 
cigars and gambling.-Why do you throw away your money?-í do *>t throw it away, 
it is your children who throw yours away .-Snall you throw your money away?— i 
shall not throw it away now, because I am repented of my bad conducb had I 
Jiot thrown it away before, I should not have beenin misery these two lastyears. 
•'—Does the gardener cut away the dead branches from my trees?— He cuts them 
away from them.— Have you cut away in oríler to avoid payment?— I have cut 
away (<> offl fromaiy native country, for I had many creditors, but had 1 not had 
$o many I should not have cut away, to escape my debts. 

39a. 

How did he make away with all his fortune?— He gave a many balls at his 
castle; so that he made away wilh it all in three years after he received it.— 
Was he not very rich?— He was, but it is impossible not to turn poor making 
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away so fasl With all we have; so that I recommend you to sav© your tíjg- 
ney, and never make away with it.— Do you slipaway [ó out)?-— I slip away^o. 
out).— When did you slip away [ó out)?— 1 slipped away (óout)Tvhen you were 
bere. — Shall you slip away (ójbt) to-morrow?— I sfiali notsljp away (o out).— 
Would you slip away (o out) iW slipped away (ó out)?— If you slipped away (ó 
out), I should slip away [ó out). 

095. • 

Will this mark wear away?— It will wear away .-Will this colour/wear away? 
— It will not wear away, beca use I liad a cloth of the same colour and it has not 
worn away. — Would that iuk mark wear away if exposed to the sun?— If «xpqsed 
to it, it would wear away.— Does she waste away tonothing?— She wastes áway 
to nothing. — Whó wastes away to nolhiag? — It is my sister who is wasting away 
to nolhing.— Does that dog try to gel away from you?— It doés get away from me 
when it can.— I beg you will get away from that poorly dressed man soon. — 
Inslead of geltingaway from him, I shall get away from you, for he is a better 
friend than you, thougu yóu are so much belter dressed than he.— WoulíJ, that 
b'»rse get away from \ou?— It would get away from me, if it could, bul as I am 
firmly fixed ou its back, it will not be so easy for it to get away. 

30O. 

lias the wind sweptaway thcse papers?— Ithasnotswept them away.— Did 
the slorm sweep away the trees? — It swept them away. — Will the cannonsweep 
away the sotdiers?— It will sweep away soldiers, horses and tenis.— r When will 
you do away this clifGcully? — When I.become mo*e learned I will do away with 
it.-Would your nrofessor do away these objeclions?-IÍ you explained them tohinv 
he would undouhtcdly do away with them.— Why do youstudy?— In order lo do 
away with my iguorance. . . 

S9*. 

Is that washed away?-That is washed away.-Has that been washed away?— 
That has been brushed away .-Does that colour wash away?-U does not wash away. 
—Would this mark. wash away if it were notof ink?-It would wash away.-IIaveí 
you lurned away from this woman?-I have turned away from her,because sneturn- 
ed away from my sister. — Do you intend to.lurn away from your fricnds? — I 
intend lo turn away from them, if they turn away from their clerks— Why did 
yeu turo away from this titile boy?— Because he has turned away from my son. 
—llave you turned away your scrvant?-! have turned him away .-When did vou 
turn away y*>ur piipils? — l turned them away yesterday.— Whom are you lurning 
away? — l am turniug away this woman.— Do you intend to turn away my soasr 
—I do not intend toturn them away. 

89$. 

Do you wish to boy a horse that is better than this?— I wish to buy a bulf 
that is valiant and strong.— Is it necessary that you should go to thetheatre?— Itis 
only necessary that my sister should go there.-ls it right that you thould be punished? 
— ft is only right that you should pay me what you owe my father.— What 
do you mean?-I mean that it is time for you to speak if you have bul a single word 
to say.~Was it important that bis book should be wríiten?-lt was not importani 
that it should be written, but it was to be desired that you would not decry 
it. — Might it be possible that you would pay me t to-morrow evening?-It might 
be possible but it will be better you should receíve your raoney to-day.— 1& it 
wrtain you are in the right? -It is not certain that 1 am in the right. 
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Whatdidyou screw out of that man?— I serewed ashilling out of bím.— 
Will that chiltí have screwed any thing out of ils mother?— It will have screwed 
©ut a halfpenny from her in order to bu y a cake of the cakeman — Would 
you screw out of me all 1 have?-l would not screw out of >ou all you have, 
* f>ut I would screw out of you a part. — Does that man put out his mone>? — 
That man does not put it out.— Why did he put ¡t out?-- ílc put it out iu order 
Jo receive interest upon it. — Will you put out yours in the s ime manner?— 1 shall 
put it out when I receive some, íor it is not easy lo put out nioney at interest 
*rhen otro has noue to put out.— Do you think 1 sbould put mine out?— Certainly 
you should put it out, if I ordered you. 

400. 

When do you put out the candle?— I put it out on getting into bed. — Why 
did you put it out last nighl beforeyou went to bed?-I put it out, because I lilce 
to think in the dark.— Will you put out your lamp? — I shall put it out when I 
nave done writing.— Would you have puWout the lights in the thealre?— If it 
had beeto possible I would bave putihem out. # 

491. 

Das that child screamed ot)t?-lt hasjcreamed out.-Did your cat scream aul? 
— She screamed out verymuch and during thenight.— Why willshe have screamed 
out?— I cannottell why she will have screamed out. — Would your fair daughter 
have screamed out for assistance?-- She would have screamed out for it.— -Why 
do 1 run out of my money so soon?— Yon f un' out of it because you have spent 
niuch.— Did he run out of his fortune? — De run out of it in a very short space of 
timd? — Why will that man run out of his money? — Ue will run out of it soon for 
he has got amongst gamblers and he will run out of it.— Would you run out of 
your wife's porlion?— I would not run outof it. 

«O». 

Wlry does the water run out from that pan? — It runs out because there is a 
holein it.— Did my Wife ron out of the house into the street.— She run out into 
it in order to fetch the constable to take offa bad lookingman who had run 
in.— Will the barrel run out?— It will certainly run out if you turn it round. 
— Would Ihat child run out crying? — She wouid run out crying if you - 
spoke harsh to her.— How many words do you put out in your exercises?— I 
put out all that require to be put out.— Did vou put out all the errors vou saw in 
the book?— 1 put out as many as I saw.— Will you put out the mistakes I have 
made in my book?— I will putthem out. — Would you put out the bad constructions 
and put in good ones?— If you paid me for it I would put out the bad constructions 
and put good ones in their place. 

40*. 

Why dóesyour son read out?— Hereads out, because he islearningEnglish. 
—Wasthe school-boy reading out whenyouentered? — He was reading out and 
he read very welL-Will you sometimes have read out to your mother?— I shall 
have read out to her twice.— Would you have read out aloud to your poor blind 
grandmother?~I should have read out aloud to her.-Then read out loud for she 
is alittledeaf.— Have you reading out the latter part oí the work.-I am reading 
it out — Why wat it not read out before nowtf-Becauje I had otherbusiness 
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therefore it was not read out. — Will your idle cousin háve read oot the, I*st 
pagesofthe novel which I read out the other day?— She wiühave*read theoT^ut. 
— Would you have read all your business letters and papers before breakfasl? 
— It is a custom of mine to read all things of iinportance as soon as possible 
therefore I should have read them out. 

404. 

Are you portioning out the money?-I am portioning it out, because Ihave* 
been desired to portion it out.-Will your brother have already portioned his own 
out. — He will already have portioned it out. — Iflrunlcan outrun your horse* 
*— Can you throw out my horse?-Yes, Sir, I have already throwu out your horse 
and ray dog.— How many lunes did you throw your brother out yesterday?— I did 
not throw him out yesterday but I will throw himout todav because i havethtowa 
out my'dog this morning.— Will you take out that meat?— f cannot take it out. 
— Who can take it out?-Theold servant who takes all out.— Would you take out 
this table? — I would take it out if I could.-Why would you take it out?— I would 
V*k© it out, because it is worlh nothing. 

• 
Did the General keep out tljp cncmy's batallions?-- He kept them out. — Will 

Íou keep out that enrageddog? — No, Sir. — It is all over wilhroe ifyou will not 
eep it out?— In that case I will keep it out.— I am ¡u want of you: help, me out. 
—Why do you wish me tohelp you out?— Because no one but you can help me 
out— Would you now help me out?— Last year 1 should certaiuly h*Ve helped 
you out, but now 1 would not help you out, knowing that you área man who does 
«ot deserve to be helped out.— Do you hit out the road?— How can I hit 
out the road being so ignorant of the country?— Were I not in this siluation I 
sfcould hit out the road.— Will you hit out the road when it is dark? — I am quite 
&ure I shall not then hit out the road. 

400. 

Why does he run out into long speeches?— He runs out into them, because he 
likes to do so.-Did that speaker run out into a discourse?-He run out into a long 
one.— Did he hotd out to the last?— All valiant men hold out to the last, so that 
he also held out to the last. — Would you have heldout to the last without having 
wcapons?— I would have held out lo the last, if I had only had a fine long rifle. 

401. 

* Why did you hold out your hand?-I held it out in order to receivesomething. 
— Would you have helH out your hand in order to receive your monev?-I should 
aever have held it out for fear ofletting it drop.— Will theadmiral of that noble 
man of war have fluugout a challenge to his enem\?-,-He will havé flung one 
out knnwing his shtp is so much stronger thanlfiat of his enemy.— Does that 
horse fling but?— It does not fling out.— Why did it fling out yesterday?— it flung 
out yesterday because it had not eaten.— Will it fling out to-day?— It will not 
fling out to-day.— Would it fling out were it in the stable?— If it were in the 
stable it would not fling out. 

409. 

Do you give out your book?— r give out my good work.— Will you givé 
out the.wonderful news we have just heard?— I shall certainly give out in 
to morrow's. journal.— Would you give mé out my best clothes from ttfe 
4rawerg if I desired you?— Sir, I amyour servant, therefore I should uudoubtedly 
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give you them out, and if vou wished me I would give you out your money also. 
— Do you forcé your néignbours out of the house?— I do not forcé them out: it is 
they wno want lo forcé me oujt. — Did you forcé that naü out of the door?— I forced 
it out wkh a hammer. — Will you forcé that cork out of the bottle? — I will forcé 
it out, «triking it on the bultom. — Would you forcé it out if you could? — I woula 
forcé it out» were I able to do it.— Forcé (o mejor push) that ungodly man out of 
thechurch. m 

409. • 

Do you believe that picture is worlh a hundred crowns?— í do not believe 
that it is worlh. such a sum.— Do you hope he will come? — I hope he will come 
but I fear that he will not do so -Are you afraid she will speak oí you?— 1 am not 
afatd she will speak of mebecause she ischarmed with myhaving bestowed benefits 
óiraer father, andshedoes notdoubtmy being ahvays ncrfriend.-Does shedeny 
yourhaving beslowed benefits upon'her? — She never denies my having bestowed 
benefits upon her, and she is very sorry that 1 am so inflexible a man rs not 
to approve of her publishing my actions*-— Is she charmed al your remaining at 
lier nouse?-She is very charmed at my being there, and I was very much surprised 
that she was not attenlive, when I said yesterday to her I was extremely glad 
that herjsister had recovered.-Are you glad that 1 have received my money?— I 
am highly satisfied that you have received it. 

410. 

Who laughs out?— It is my litlle boy that is always laughing out. — Why.has 
that ugly woman laughcd out? — Because she always laughs out. — Would you 
laugh out as she has laughed out without a reason?—! should laugh out wnen 
seeing something ridículous.— Has Ibis fine work been broughl out by Ihis plain- 
ly dressed man? — Many valuable works have already been brought out by hlnj. 
— Will he have brought out his good gun in order to fire at me? -He will prob- 
ably have brought it out in order to show it you, but he will not have brought 
it out to shootat you. 

«ti. 

Has your pupil foiwid out thathard word in the dictionary? — He fouBd it 
out injit directly after he saw it in his bóok.— Was the secret found out by your 
brother?— It was found out by my sisler very soon, for she, like alloth?r women 
soonfínds out se rets especially if they concern them. -Would >ou have fouud out 
that enigma had l not lold it you?—I should have found it out soon, for l am very 
expérti at finding out riddles. — Has that man filled his water barrel out of my 
well?-Hehas not pouredit out of yours but out of his own.-Was the wine poured 
out by you?— It was poured out by me and the rest of it was filled out by our 
servants. — Would you have filled out water had you been requested?— I would 
have poured some out, but undoubtedly 1 should have been belter satisfied to pour 
out wine. 

419. 

Do you fling my lelter out of the window?— I fling all foolish things out 
of it. — Did you fling your orange peel out of the coach?— I flung it out after 
eating the' orange. — Wouldyon turn that body out of the sack into the (water?— 
I would not turn it out into it, I prefer sliding it out for I am afraid of touching 
it.— Will you fit out my ship? — 1 will not fit it out.-VWho fitted out Columbus's 
ghip? — Queen Elizabeth fitted it out.— Had not this noble aueen fitted it out 
would any other person have fitted it out?— He tried severa! other European 
monarchs, but all declined to fit out vessels for his enterprise. 
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41S. 

Are those rag a muffins determined to fight out the battlé? — They say so, but 
the policemen will stop those rag a muffins from fighting it out. — Will you fight 
out the battle with me? — I am not so slrongás you, therefore I will not fight it 
out with .you. — Who fought fight a battle with himV-That prize fíghter 
fought it out with him. — lid it fall out that your brother did not go to the thea- 
tre?-Itfe1lout that he did notgo, for he had prior engagements.— Will it fall 
out that vou will not be able to go with us to-morrow hito the country? — It 
will not-íall out, for I have promised you to go there. 

414. ^ 

Did my cousins'fall out? — They can ncver fall out. — Would you in my place 
have fallen out withmy merchánt?— I should certainíy have fallen out with him 
had Inotowedhim money.—Will my cousin fall out with my friend? — She will 
not fall out with him, because she loves him.— Is that the man who drives out 
every body from his house?— He is a maxlman, therefore he drives out all who 
enler.— Would you dme out of your shop all your customers?— I would not 
driveany out: I respect them too much to drivethem out.— Have thewolves 
been driven outof theftoods by our countrymen [ó peasants)?-Theyhave all been, 
drivea out by them.— Will that boy have already been driven out of the house? 
-He will have been driven out of it.* , 

415. 

Hai somebody drunk out of that glass?— Nobody has drunk out of it.— Will 
th&t glass of water have already been drunk out of?— It will not have yet been 
drunk outof, for it is now quite full.— Would my sister's glass of winehave been 
•drunk out of by that ugly oíd man?— It would have been drunk ont of by hito, 
had she not slopped him for she does not like him.— Did you draw out your 
sword?— I drew it out.— Why did you draw it out?— When I am insulted 1 alvvays 
draw out my sword and had 1 not been insulted I should ne ver have drawn out my 
sword.— Why is the General drawing out his soldiers?— He fears a riot, that is 
thé reason why he is drawing them out.— Did the queen or<der her armyto be 
drawn out in order to review it?— She orders itto be drawn out for no olher pur- 
pose.- Would you draw out the regiment on ibis oc$asion?— No, I would not draw 
it out except when absolutely necessary. 

410. 

Is your ñame blotted out of the list?-lt is already blotted outof it.— When will 
those bad expressions have been blotted out?— They will have been blotted out 
when corrected by it$ author.-*Would you have blotted out my Grammarfrom 
your collection?— I would already have blotted it out but for your friendship 
towards me.— Was the secret blabbed out by my sister?— It was blabbed out by 
her.— Will this plan have been blabbed out by my servant?— No, it will not have 
been blabbed outby him but by my wife's brother.— Would his schémes of con- 
spiration have been blabbed out?— No, but his attempts against the government 
should have been blabbed out. 

419. 

Was he beaten out ofmy shop?-rNo notto day,buthe was badly beaten out o 
ityesterday.— Why have you beaten out that dog's brarins?— Becaüse if not my 
neighbour's boy would have beaten them out.— -When will you have beaten out 
thiseatíseyes?— Afler I have caught herí shall have beaten them out.— Will 
he have broken out of his prison.— I presume he will not have been able to break 
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outofit.— Why will that man have i n tended to break ont of Ht— I thíqk he will 
bave broken out because he was discontented there.— Would tbat child have 
kroken out into a [jassion?— If you had whipped him, he would have broken out 
into a violent passíon. 

418. m 

Do T bail out your friend?-Youmust bail him out.-Did he bail out bisneigh- 
botir?— He bailed him out.— Will she bail out that bad man? — She will never bail 
out so bad a one.— Would she bail oüt that woman from prison? — She would 
bail her out had she means. — Am I out with him?— No, but site is out with him. 
Was she out with you?— Yes, because she was out with my wife.—Shall we be 
out with our neighbour?— Yes» foí he will be out with üs. — Who would be out 
with that prelty woman?— Nobody would be out with her were she not out with 
r every body. — Do you bawl out after me?— I bawl out after no one.-Did my sister 
out for my servant?— She bawled out for her.— Who will bawl out for that boy? — 
Nobody will bawl out forhim.-Who would bawl out for my dog? — I would if I 
were not-hoarse. 

419. 

Shall you remain here until I have written my exercisejs?— No, I shall go 
out befofe you have writlen thera.— You shall not go out unless your mother 
acompanies you.— fie it asitmay l will go out before you have written Xhem. — 
Would you have her for a wife?— 1 would not have her for a wife though she is 
rich; únless she was amiable.— Are you going away without your father's seeing 
you.-J will go away wilhout my mother's seeing me— Let us suppose that it is so, 
you must not go away without her seeing you, except she is not sorry of it. — 
Whether she is sorry or glad of it I havevery much to do nowand and inspite 
of all it is necessary for me to go away.— Save that she has given you her per- 
mission you must remain at home.— Very.far frota that's being true, I inlend to 
show you by my going out that I have Ihe power of doing so.— You shall go out 
pro\ided I do not order you to remain at home, with a proviso that if yoi^ pre- 
tend lo be quiet in order to run away when an opportunity offers I shall inflict 
upon-you grievous punishment. 

4»G. 

Is that boy putting out the cat's eyes?— Pe is putting them out. — Was he put 
out of the room? — He. was put out by my father .— Will you Jiave put out the eyes 
of that iady?— I shall not nave put them out, for it is not easy to put out eyes bt 
looking at them.-Would you have put that dirty fellow out of the room?-I should 
nave put him out.— He breathed out óf curses and wenthome.-Whyhavel been 
calledoutsoloud by your servant?— You have been called out soloudly because I 
ordered it. — Will your boy have been called out in order that you may take a 
walkí— The servant will have already called him out.— Cali out my son from the 
cías». 

491. 

Is that man called out to be shot?— He is callad out for that purpose, because 
Jie has been a murderer.— Why was my friend called out by the husband of that 
pretty Iady?— Because he is more jealous than a Turk and he calis out everygood 
looking fellow who dares to cast glances at his wife.— Did the ship England 
* earry .out many emigranis to America?^— No, she camed out the late priá- 
oners of war, so that.it was impossíble for her to carry out the emigranis. — 
Would that ship have carried outagreat cargo*oí salt, had it been cheaper?— No, 
she would have carried out other merchandise.— Do you stand out to the last? 
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—I do stand out to the last. —Have you stood out to the lasff-Thate stood out tú 
the last. — Shall you stand out?— I shall stand out.— Would yoa stand oof 't# 
the last if I should stand out to the last?— If you Would stand out to the last I 

should stand out to the last. 

4**. 

Do you step out? — I step out.— Why do you step out?— Because I have some- 
thing to do.— When did your mother step out?— She stepped out yesterday.— Had 
she had nolhing to do would she have stepped out? — She would not have stepped 
out.— Has he snuffed out the candle?— He has snuffed i t out.— When did he 
snuff it out?— He snuffed it out last night.— Shall you snuff it out to raorrow?— 
I shall not snuff it out.— Would you snuff out tbis candle if I snuffed out thal 
other?— If you snuffed out that candle I should snuff out this.— Does that man deal 
out lies to his friends? — All persons who are not on good terms with truth deal 
out lies to all who listen to them. 

4*3. 

Has she laid out the garden?— She haslaid it out.— Why had you not yet laid 
it out?— I had no time; so that I could not lay it out, but 1 will lay it out 
inslantly.— Well; lay it out. — Does that part stand out too much?— It does 
not stand out too much. — Why does it stand out so muck?— It stands out so 
much, because your father has wished it.~Will this part of the palace stand 
out too much?— It will stand out too much.— Will you stand out ofmyway?--! 
will not.-Did you stand out of the way when you saw that gentleman?— I did 
not stand out of it, because he has ftever stood out of my way. — Would you stand 
out of that side if you saw your father?— If i saw my íather i should stand out 
ofit. 

4*4. 

Have you laid out all your money?— I have laid all out, so that I haye no 
more topurchaséthose fine piecesof furniture, but had 1 not laidit all out I should 
pay you the crowrís I owe you. — Is it usefui to lay out aM oür money?— No,' you 
ought not lay all out.— Have you Ihrown out an aspersión on that man? — lhave 
not thrown out an aspersión ón him.— Did your íather throw out a bad, ñame 
on her?— He threw out a bad ñame on her bro'ther.— Who has thrown out a crime 
on my son? — This merchant has thrown out a crime on him. — When did he 
throw out a crime on him?— When your son thfew out a bad ñame on bis brother. 
— Do you throw out auy thing?-! do not throw out any thing. — What did that man 
throw out?— He threw that out. — Whatis this woman throwing out? — I do not 
know what she is throwing out. — Who has thrown out that opinión? — My molher 
has thrown it out. 

4S5 

Do you wish to write out a copy?— I wish lo write one out. — Did you Write 
out the copy of my lelter? — I wrote'it out. — When will you write out the copy of 
these exercises?-! would wish to write them out at present for I shall not have time 
to write them out tí 11 tó morrow morning.-Doyou work out your crime?-! work it 
out. — Has your nrother worked out his crime?— He has worked it out.— Did you 
work out your fault?— I worked it out.— Have you worked out your debt?— 1 have 
worked it out. — Howdid you pay your account? — I worked ít out.— Do you work 
out your passage?-I do not work.it out.-Did you work out your debl?-l worked 
it out. -Did that man blimder out many mistakes?-He blunderedout a great many. 
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«»* 

Will you look out that quotation?~I wiff look it out, bul I fear ! shall not 
find it, because 1 have bcen leoking it out this morning .— Did your tiephew 
look out ydur account? — He looked it out, but he was not able to finé ít, because 
ki order lo look out eásily what is to be sought one must have things set in orden 
— Why do you lock me Out?— I lock you out, because I do not üke lo receive good 
for nothing fellows in my house.-What has happened toyou?— My master isangry 
with me and has locked me out to night.— Had my master locked me out 1 would 
have burnt her house to ashes. — Have you spoken out?— 1 have spoken out.-- 
When did you speak out? — I spoke out, when my brother was at the ball. — Will 
you speak out to morrow?— I shall speak out to day. — Would you speak out if 
you spoke to your, friends? — If 1 spoke to them I should certaiuly speak out. 

4**. 

Where does your friend lie every night?— He always lies out. — Why does 
he lie out every night?-Because Iseolded him lately, and he took this revengo on 
n*e,sothat he alwayssleeps out.-~Would you lie out if I ordered you? — I should 
lie out.— Will you let me out that horse?-.-! will let ityou out.— How much must 
I pay you for letting it out?- You must pay me for lelting it out lo you three dollars 
and a half.— What do you say?— I say I let it ouffor three dollars and a half a 
day. — Do you shut out bis servant?— I do notshut him out.— When did he shut 
out his servant?--fle shut him out yesterday cvening.-Why has he shut him out? 
Because he shuts out every body. — Will you shut out my son?— I shall not shut 
him out.— Would you shut out my brother if l sbut out yours?— L should shut 
out yours if you shut out mine, » 

r 4*8. 

* Why do you not pick put one of tbose apples?— I only wishto pick out the 
flfest of your oranges.— Which did you pick out?— 1 picked out the best. --Would 
you in my place have picked out that gon'J— I would have picked out that pea. 
— When do you strike out fire?— 1 strike out fire wheu I have no light. — Did 
you strike out fire this morning?— I struck out fire this evening.— Will you strike 
fire wheu you wish to have a light?— I shall strike fire when 1 wish to smoke. 
— Do you weather it out? — I weather it out.— Why did you weather that 
out?— 1 wealhered it out, because I had no wish to speak.— Has your brother 
weathered out that offense?-He has wealhered it out.-Woutd you weather it out? 
—I should not weather it out.-Why has he borne out those woords in my child's 
face— Because he bears out him own opinión against every hpdy..— When shaü 
we have borne that man out in hís doings?-We shall have borne him out in them 
a^soon as possible.^- Would you have borne out my neighbour's his crimes to 
his face?— if possiMe l should have borne them out. 

4tO. 

What ishe spying out?— He is alwaysspying outmy faults. — Does he. spy 
out my sister's errors? — He does: but instead of spying out hers he would do 
better to spy out yours. — Would you spy out his crimes if he were your friend?— 
I spy them out, though he is my friend. — Whom have you turnea on l?— I have 
turned out Ihe boy. — When did you turn him out?— I turned him out yesterday. 
— Why did you turn him out? — I turned him out, because he turned out his 
brother.-Did he tire you out when he spoke.to you?— He tired me out, because 
he tires every one out, when he is talking?— Has that man tired you out. — He 
has tired me out but, I abo have tired him out; because 1 have betn speakiog 
to him tu hour. 
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48©. 

Has the merchant served out all hís provisionst— He has already served them 
out.— Why has # the inkeeper not Served out all his dishea?-í~He has not yel 
served them out, because he has not had time. — Would you on such a festival 
serve out all your vianda? — I should serve them out. — Has yonr brother served 
out his time.— My brother has not yet served it out; but my sister has already 
served hers out.— When shall you serve out your time?— I shall have served 
it out next roonth. — What would you do had you served out your time?— Had I 
served it out *i would play.— Did sheblowout her brains?— No, but her lover 
blew them out for her.— Would you have blown out your brains?— I should 
not have Mown them out. 

431. 

Will you take off a eopy of this letter?— I have already taken off two oí 
them.— In this case you must not take offany more copies of it— Will you take off 
acopy of that account.— I should take it off nad I not sore eyes.— Who can take 
itjortr— My brother can take i t off, ifheis not ilL— Do you take off my 'sister? 
— 1 sometimes take her off in her manner of speaking.— -Did you hear Charles 
take off my aunt?— I did not, but FU come some dav to hear him laker her ¿fF.— v 
Was the thief driven off by thenight watch man?— Had he been driven off I 
should not have been robbed of my je wellery .-Would vou have been driven off 
from your uncle'shouse had you benaved well.— But ror the inlerposition of my 
aunt Ishould not have been driven off from il,— Will the enemy r s fleet be driven 
of! from our coastá?— No doubt: it will be driven off. 

432. 

Do your friends fall off?— They have fallen off one by one for I have lost my 
money.— Did the leaves fall off the tree* in winter?-rThey did not fall .off from 
them, because they were in a hot-housé.— Shall you have fallen off from yoiyr 
attentions to that woman.— I never ¿hall fall off from the duties to the persons I 
lo ve.— Has my son flung off his pretended friends.— He has flung them off 
for he knew that they were dishonesl men. 

488. 

Can you get off from schoQl.to-day?— I can g et off very easily by not going, 
—Did you get off well from that scrape?— I got off as welf asJ coufd.— Do you 
think you will get off from the next as well?— We shall see. but I think I shall get 
off as well from ittts 1 have gol off from the last.— Would you get off from that 
irian's badcompany?— I would get off if I could for he is a gambler.-Whatdo you 
recommend me?-I recommend you to hold off from your ehemy.— Why must I hdld 
off from my enemy?— Because it is all over with men who do not hold off from 
their encunes?— But is it possible to alway3 hold off from one's enemies?— If not 
alwavs it is at least very possible to hold them off from most times.— Did you 
hit off the plan?— I hit it off at once.— Who would have had enougb wit to hit 
h off in that instant.— Every person of - understanding would have hit it off in 
the same instant. 

48 JU 

Did the slaves throw off the authority of their master?— They threw it off.— 
When did they throw it off?— They threw it off last century.— Why did they 
thiQW it off?— Because llaves al ways try to throw off their bondi.— Had yon 
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been á slave would yoa have thrown Ihem off? — I should have thrown them off. 
Does my falher buy off my brotbcr from being a soIdierT-If he bas already bought 
him off from Ihe Moors I think he will buv him off from. bein* a soldar.— Will 
you buy off (hat great stock ofgoods?— Ir they are cheap I will buy most of them 
off .— Did he set off?— He sét off. — When did he set off?— He set oír last week.— 
Why did he set off?— He set off because his inolfcer was ÍU. — Would you have sel 
offfor the same reason?— I should have set off. 

435. 

Is tbat ship putting off from the land? — She is putting off from it.— Will 
the steamer have put off from the land wilhout passengers?— She will have put 
off from it withoutthem.— Would the captain's small boat have put off without 
him?— U would not have put off from shore wilhout him for had it been put off 
Ihe sailors who put it off would have been put off from the ship.— Is that 
woman putting ofí her gown?— She is putting it off.-Has your brother put off his 
coat?— -No but he has put off his cloak.— Would your sisters have pul off their 
gowns?— They would not have put them off. 

48«.- 

Is the meeting put offT-lt isj>ut off till to morrow.-Has she put off her ensage- 
ment?— She has put it off, because her brolher has desired her —Will Ihe 
school master have put off his school?— He will have put it off.— Would you have 
put off what you promised me?— I should not have put it off had you not put off 
whatyou promised me.-Why has he borne off my book?-He has borne itoff because 
it was fine.-Will this boy have already borne it olf to-morrow?-He will have borne 
itoff the day after.— Who would have borne off my pursc?— That robier would 
have borne it off.— How was the roof of that house blown off?— It was blown 
off by an Explosión of powder. — Will the wind blow off my hat?— If, you go out 
. it will blow it off.— Would you fire off my gun?— I would fire it off, were it 
loaded.— Lbadit and fire it off. 

♦ 48». 

When did your sisler begin to drop off with consumption?— She began to drop 
off at the age of twenty five.— Would your sister have dropped off if she had- 
been accustomed to take exercise?— Had she been accustomed to it she would 
not have dropped off so early.— Why do you say not so early?— Because all are 
boru lo die tnereforé all drop off.-Is that glass drunk off by your brother?— No, 
but the wine that is in mine will be drunk off by him.— Why has that man drunk 
off my beer?— He has drunk it off because, he was thirsty.— Would you have 
drunk off the very fine wine that my brother has lately received?-It would h&ve 
beea drunk off by me if it had not already been drunk off by him. 

488. 

Do you slíp off your shoes?— I do not slip them off.— Who slipped off his 
Jboots?— My friend has slipped them off/-Shall you slip off your stockings?-I shall 
slip them off.— Would you slip off your^hoes if I should slip off my slockin$s?— 
Ifyou slipped off your stockings l should slip off my shoes.— Do you slip olí?— I 
do not slip off.— Did you slip off?— I did not slip off.-yWould you slip off if my 
father carne in?— If your father carne in I should slip off.— When shall you slip 
off?— I shall slíp off to-morrow.— Do youstrip off your clolhes?— 1 strip off my 
clothes.— Have you stripped off your clothes to your shirts?— I have. 
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*89. 

Dp yoa ward off the blows frora .your enemies?— I ward them off from them. 
because oné mirsl ward off the blows from friends as well as from enemies — Día 
yo u ward off the bloyr?— I warded it off, because I always try to ward off the 
blows of my enemies.— llave you warded off Ihe blows from your head?— I have 
warded them off from it —Do you turn off? — I turn off.— Why have you lurned 
ofp? — I have turncd off beeauge I am tired. — Did your friend turn off?— He lur- 
ned off because he was obliged to turn off in order logo lo church. r Why do you 
turn off every Üay?-l turn off every day, because l meet every day witna friend 
of mine. — Do you strike off your name?-I do notslrike it off.-Have you struck 
off that mark? — l have not struck it off. — Did you strike off this sign?— I struck 
it off. — When shall you strike off Ihe ñame of.yonr friend?— I shall strike it off 
now.— Did ihe baña strike off into the national march when her majesty pre- 
senled hersclf? — It did. 

440. 

Why do you set off your bride?— I set her off because I like fine girls very^ 
much.-Would you set off my wife'ssister had you money?— Had Isome, I should* 
set her off. — Does not man ilrop from this life like leaves in autumn?-Leaves 
only drop off in autumn: but man drops off in all seasons.— Has the book dropped 
off from inv table? — It has dropped off, but not ffom the table: jt has dropped off 
fron\ the stove. — Have you paid off your servant?— I have already paid nim off. 
-¿■When -liave you paid him off? — I paid him off this morning. — Why have you 
paid him off?— -Because he was cheating my cook, and I now intend to pay him 
off also, because he is very idte. 

441. 

Have you done speaking?-Not yet.-Leave off .-I am not willing lo leave off.— 
That is nothing, because Iorderyoú to leave off?— But I have no desire and 
consequently I will not leave off.— John! punish that naughty boy ihat he may 
leave off.— Don't care, he shall leave off.-What have you let off? — I have let off 
my gun.— Willmy brother have let off my rifle?— I believehe will havealready 
leí it off, for were it not let off my friend would not* have gone ahunting witn 
it. — Take care; this pistol is very easy to let off.— Where have you sneaked off 
to?— I have sneaked off tothe church.— Did you sneak off? — 1 sneaked off.— 
Shall you sneak off from the play?— I shall sneak off from there.— Would you 
sneak off \o it if I sneaked off?— If you sneaked off I should also sneak off. 



44*. • 

Do you stand off?— We do not stand off.— Why did yon stand off? — We stood 
otfi because we wished to stand off.— Shall you stand off to-morrow? — We shall 
stand off to-day. — Would you stand off if our níolherwas there?— If our mother 
was here we should not stancLoff.— Did the captain come off well in the battle? 
—He carne off well for he is a courageous man.— Would that man have come 
off well with his understanding?— Wilnout you, he would have come off poorly 
with it, — I fear for my friend, because I believe he*is getting himself into a bkd 
nobble?-- Don't fear, he always comes off well. 

443. 

Why do you cast off your first and best friends?— I cast them off now because 
tney m my unlucky days cast me off; and therefore were you in my place you 
would have cast them otf.-Should you not have cast off those e\il bad friends? 
—I have cast them off lpng ago.-Yes, but had you cast them off at least a year 
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the npt been wiUio«?-U would not bayo b^ea posible to carry 
►Mrwijl. 

444 

„ l about the news? — I pul thcm about. — What news ha ve you pul 
kire put about Ihose which you do not know. — Would you* have pul 
ftdÜdtngs had you known them.—I should have put them about-Wbat 
ftb¿¿t? — I set about nothine. — Is it right to set about nothing. — It is 

ftm about it; because I oo, not find any thing tQ *et about— Will 

"-* £ trade.— I would ratber set about writing. 



luagioa abotf t he* sister's aeck?— She is hangipg about it, for she 

-Has this raedal been hung* about my neck?— It has been hung about 

valuáis servias to tho state.—Will auy thing have been hung about 

► — Nothing will as yet have been hung about it.— Would that bad 

m have hung about the houfce?— He would have hung about it— Has 

¡uvring woman brought about her daughter's marriage?~By dint oí 

she has broughl it about most successfully: had I been id her place I 

have brought it abouU-Will uur «eneraHiave already brought about 

**e. will already have brought it about. 

44« 

.« 'i 

' fíe you carry money abeut you?— I do not earry raoney about me, whenl 
*— "Sjthe mob.r— Do you carry your pistola about you.— I now carry them 
% when there is dauger at haud.-Had I always carried tbem about me I 
thave been robbeo of my valuables last sumtáer and of the clothes l 
Tlrtthme.— Isyour good for nothing son sauntering about? — I bélieve 
tateringlabout some where or other.— Did the child saunter about, mstead 
llñg sehool?-He sauntered about instead of going Ihere.— Willyou saunter 
Mr young lady's houscff— -I shall saunter about U.-Woujd that ídle feHow 
ifcoüt the streets all day?— If he hadmoaey «nougb iti onjer to Uve upon, 
fcaupter about all^day. 




**-H 





449. 

ÚUt a*tónishing thing flyJabout?-It flies about like wlld-fire.— Did the 
rabosrt that wood?— They flew round-about and m all parts of it with 
f pouncíng upon hares, rabbits or other small animals.-Will the netfs 
íe fly about Spain?-It will not fly about Spain, but it is sure to fly about 
.— Does your child go about it?— He goes about it. — Did you go about 
la a fcroper uiannerf— J went about it in a very proper manner.— Will 
íaWlur bnsiness rightt-I shall go about it ?tght if you give me mo- 
ler -<o «o **out it in a right manner.— Why would y*u go about that 
ear¡e$sp a jpanner?— I should jo about it so, beeause it *s a work that 
»rwe'tPjjp«abouqwelt. 

448. 

Í'J#» ¿&Ía¿ awethi»g tp me?-- -What 4o you wish me to relate to you? 
itanacdote, if you like.— A IHlle boy one day at taWe asked for áwme 

46 
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meat; hisfalhér said that it was not polite to ask for any, and that he should 
wait until some was given to him. — f he poor boy,seeing every one eating, and 
that nothing was given to him, said to his father, «My dear father, give me a 
liltlesalt if yon pie ase.» What for?» asked í he father. «I wish to eát it.with 
the meat which you aré goinflf to give me,» ' replied the chifd*. Evéry Sódy 
admired the little boy's wit; and his iatherpercf ' — - ñ% * ^ *-'- 3 --^ i¡¿i - — - 



„ , perceiving that he had notbifrg, gaye 

him some meat.without his asking for it.-Who was that titile boy that-ásted fer 
meat at table?— He was the son of one of my friends. 

44». 

Why did he ask for some meat?— He asked for some because he had a good 
appetite.— Why *did his father not give him some immediately?— Because héhad 
forgotten it.— Was *he little boy wrong in asking for some? — He was wrong, for 
he oughl to have waited.— Why did he ask his father for some salí?— He asked 
for some salt, that his father might perceive that he had no meat, and. that he 
might give him some.— Do you wish me to relate to you another anecdote?-You 
will greatlv obligo mg.— Some one purchasing some goods of a shopkeeper said 
to him, «You ask too much; you snoulcT not sell so dear to me as to another, 
because I am afriend.» The merchánt replied. «Sir; we must gain sometWog 
by our friends, for our enemies will never come to the shop. 

45©. 

A young prince, seven yearsold, was adtaired by every body for his wit; 
heing once in the society of an oíd officer, the latter observed, in speaking of the 
young prince, that when children discover so much genius in their early yeSts, 
they generally grow very stupid when they carne to maturity. Mf that ís the 
case,» said the young prince, who had heard it, «then you must have been¡!very 
temarkable for y our genius when you wereachild.» An Englishman, onfirst. 
visiting France, met with a very young child in the streets of Calais, who spoke 
the French language with flueney-andeiegance.. «Good Heaven is it po$sible¿» 
exclairaed he, tthat even children here speak the French language with purityt* 

4*1. 

Let us seek the friendship of the good, and avoid the society of the wicked; 
for bad coropany corrupts good mannerd.— What sort of weather is it to-clay?— It 
snows continuafly, as it snowed yesterday, and, according to all appearances, as 
it will also snow lo - morro w. —Let it snow; 1 should like it to snow still more, for 
I am always very well when it is very cold and I am always very weil when 
it is neither cold ñor warm.— It is too windy to-day, and we shall da better 
if we stayed at home.-Whatever weather it may be I must go out; for I promised 
to be with my sister at a quarter past eleven, and I must keep my wórd, "•* ,, 

M. de Turenne would never buy any thing on credit of tradesmen for v 
he .said, they should lose a great part oí it, if he happened to be killed* JJ 
workmen, who were employed about his house had ordeirsto bring in their J 
before he set out for the campaign and they were regularly paid* tOü- wiDx^ 
ver be respected unless you forsake the bad company you k^ep.— Yoü caimOt 
finish your work to-night unless I help you.— I will explain to y(to $very $111- 
cuity, that you may not be disheartened in your undertaking.— Sujyw&yoa 
should lose your friends, what would become of you?— In case you s wáW' , W 
assistance, cali me and I will help you.-Á wise and prudent nStó Uves WitVWotf- 
omy when young in order that ne may enjoy the fruit of bis labóur whenUMs 
oíd. ' - • •* 
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453. 

* Carry ibis money to Mr. N. in order that he may be able to pay bis debls.— ' 
Will you lead me that money?— I will not lend it you unless you promise lo re- 
turo it to me as soon as you can.— Did the general arrive?— He arrived yester- 
day morning at the camp, weary, and tired, but very seasonably; he immediately 
gave his orders to begin the action, though he had not yet all his troops.— Are 
your sistershappy?-*They are not, though they are ríen, because they are not 
contented. Although they ha ve a good memory, that is not enough to feaun any 
language whatever: they must make use of their judgment.— Behold how amiable 
that lady is; and though she has no fortune, I do not love her the less.— Will you 
lend me your violin?— I will lend it you provided you return it to me to-night.— 
Will your molher cali upon me?— She will, provided you will promise to take her 
to the concert. 

454. 

Why have you not yet done writing.— Because my nurse has obtruded on 
me.— Wny did she obtrude on you?— Because I am always pursued by persons 
whom I cannot get rid of, ana who are perpetually obtruaing on me.— What 
did you prevail on him to do.— 1 prevailed on him to come.— What has my 
oeighbour prevailed on my servant to do?— «-He has prevailed on her lo rob you 
of your fine gold watch.— Would you have prevailed on her to do such a 
thing?— 1 should not have prevailed on her todo so. 

455. 

Do you wish to wait on me?— I wish to wait on you.— When did you wait on 
my father?— I waited on him this morning.— Shall you w$it on my sisler?— I 
shall wait on her in order to wait on our friend with her afterwards.— Would you 
wait on mymotherifl should wait on yourá? — I would wait on yours if you 
would wait on mine.— Do you wish me to slip on my shoes?— I do not wish it.— 
Why did you slip on your stock i ñas?— Because you slipped on your bools.— Will 
you slip on yonr clothes?-I shall slip them on.— Would you slip on your waist 
coat if I should slip on my hat?— Yes, Sn\ I should slip it on.— Who set on the 
mob?— The sergeant set Ibera T>n.-When did he set them on?— He has been setting 
them on these two days.— Why did he sel them on?— Because that sergeant was 
in thehabit of setting on ihe mol). 

4*«. 

Was the array driven on?-If it had been driven on the encmy would have bee n 
Reaten.- Would Ihat coachman have driven you on too fasl if you had paidhira 
more?— Certainly, but I desired tobe driven on slowly in order to enjoy a better 
view of the country.— Are publie affairs driven on fast enough in that king- 
dom?~ They are not usually driven on overfast.— Does my son get on with his 
lessons. — He gets on with them very well. — Did you get on when you lived in 
America. — I got on remarkably welí. — Will you get on and prosper by remain- 
ing here?-By economy, imlustry, perseverance, and strict atlenlion I hope I shall 
get on lo succeed here).-Do you not think you would gel on faster in learning En- 
glish if you iearnt by this method.?— I berievel should get on faster. 

45». 

Why are you hurrying meon togetinto so bad a scrape?— I do not hurry you 
on to enter it, because I loyeyou too much to hurry you on lo bad actions.^- 
Would you have burried him on after beinghurried on yourself by him.--It is 
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forbidden to hurry on a simpleton intobad scrapes, so^that I shoald tíever fcavc 
hurried him on, though he had hurried mbeti before.-Doyou believe it ispermitteá 
to impose on an innocent child?-! believe it is forbidden but why do yon crfM 
when I ha ve never itoposed on any one? — Yod ftay you have itoposed on nobody, 
but I know persons who have been imposed upón by yon therefore T ani rigbt ió 
cryingso.~-Would you not in my case have imposed upon them?— Men Of honoxir 
never impose on ihnocent chiídren.-Have you trodden oh my son?-I have troddgfl 
on him.— Did yon tread on my sisterf— I did not tread on her.— Are jott treadíiíg 
on my bookt— I am not treadihg on it.— What do you tréad ont-l tread Dtt 
theclothes. 

éM ., .- + '"\ 

Hold on!— I will not hold on because you do nol listen to fue.— i be& yoü'to 
hoty on, but oncondition you will listen to what I am telling you.— tyourd'yotf 
have held on if you had been that professor?— I should not have held ótí befóre so 
impolite aman.-— Will you help him on?r— I shall never help him on, becaitee he 
has never helped on those of his friends who were in want of being helped on. 
— Would you help your friend or your enemy on?— As our religión recommends 
us to help on our friends a* well as our enemies I should without doubtjielp both 
on.—Whom does my friend cali on?-I presume he calis on his fair neighbour'fof 
he only calis on beautiful girls.— Would that man have cafled on his cousln to 
take her a walkP— He would have called on her had she been willing.— *CM 
on him. 

459. 

Is that man still reading though I háve entered his room?— He still con- 
tinúes reading on jforhe has neither perceived ñor heard you enler*— Was # that 
the man who read On when you -told him to stop?— That is the man who read 
on.— Will the student have read on not considering of the laleness of the hoja?? 
—He will have unconsciously read on supposinghis fellow-stujents were-readwiflc 
on also.— Would you have read on the paper when I was speaking to yon*—* 
should not have read it on.— Why do you not kefep on?— I do"not keep on beeaose 
you have not desired me to do so, but had you done so 1 should havé kept-On, 
— What did he say after sayingso?— He kepton in his anecdole.— Why ate Vou 
silent?— Because I expect you to pay attention to what I am telling you inorder 
that I máy keep on. * r» 

460. 

I shall not cease to importune her until she has forgiven me.— Give me that 
penknife.— I will give ityou provided you will not make a bad use of it. — ShaU 
•you go to London?*-I will go. providedíyou accompany me; and I will write agwn 
toyour brother, lest he should not have received my letter.-Where wer^oM«r 
tinff the engagément? — I was in bed, getting my wounds dressed^WwWL *| 
God I had been there! — I would have conquered or perished. — We aVoídefl Mi 
engagément for fear we should be taken, tneir forcé being superior to owm* 
God forbid I should blame yourconduct, but your businesswill never £*;*£ 
well unless you do it yourself.— Will you setout soon?-*-! shall, not sel 0ut tH 
I have dined. * / i- 

401. V . •>*->* 

■*■* "5LÍ 6 
Why did you tell me that my father was arrived, though yon Ute# ttlMfthf 
trary?— You are so hasty, that however little you are contradicted you fly intd * 
passion in an instant.—I am much obliged to you. — Have you done your taskl 
—Not quite; if I had had time, and if I had not been so uneasy about thearrivií 
of my father, I should have done it.— If you study, and are attentite, l tfisure 
you that yon will learn the French language in a very short túa* -H* trko *MfcfB 
to teachan árt, must knowit thoroughly; h&must give not» bit ele» and wtrtl* 
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_ ._ «f K; be m* instH the* one by one futo the mtnd* ©f his 

|MH% ftü «b^re ill>|rt iuist not overberdeti their memory with Peleas ot 
wrimpOflail mtea^-lfy «eat Ariend/ lend me a touis. 

- >-.; . -> ¿«». 

.-■. Here are two instead of one.— Qpw much obliged I am to youl-l am always 
gWLwheftlsée you, and Icentre my happiness in yours.— ls ibis house to be 

soW-^Doyo» wish to buy il? Why ttot? — Why does your sister not speak? 

Hié' would speak if she were not always so absent.-I íik'c prelty anecdotes; 
l "~ \ boaversation, and amuse every body.— Pray relate me some.-Look, 



qpfWfkmt;** page 148 of the book which 1 lent yon, and yon will find some. 
r^wmwmá have patience, tbongh yon are not inclinólo; foM mustalso wait 
4iit1-**t*ivtmy moaey.-Should I rece i ve il to riay, I will pay yon all that. I owe 
yo*>-~t)o n*t believe that I Lave forgotten il; for I think of it every day. 

,^Of 4# yon believe perhaps that I have already reoeivcd it?— I do not believe 
ymhave received il; bul I- fear your other creditors may already haverec'ei*- 
*ed it.— Yon wish you had more time to study, and your brolhers wish they 
did not need to learn.— Would to God you had whal you wished and that 
I "had wbatl wish. — Though we ha Ve not had what we wish, jet wehavealmost 
aáways been contented; and Messrs. B. háve almost always been discontented, 
theogh they have had every thing a reasbnable man could be contented wilh.-Do 
not believe, madam, that 1 have had your fan. — Who tells you that I believe it? 
-~lty b»tber-4n-law wiHes he had not had what he has had?— Whefefore. — 
HeiaMlwayahad many credilors, and no money.— I wish you would alwajs 
tptok ÉMlish te me: and you must obey, if you wish to learn and not to lose 
y*t«ÜMu*eU*s!y< 

£T.;l*vtyMi evfcf struck at me?— I háve never struck at you, because I have 
Mflferstrttlc at bny body.— Why do you strike at nobody?— Because nobody h^s 
«Irtck at me.— Shall you strike at your servant?— I shall strike at him,— WouJ 
yo» lave struck at me if my rather had struck at you?— In this case f 
- JL — aj have struck at you.— Does the dog snap at«ou?— It snaps at me.— Did 



ttaaap atyoor sister?— It did n<H snap at her.— Will that other dogsnap at you? 
*-■*—*■ irhapssnapát me.— Would that dog sur " "* 
[ gaveil some It would not snap at me. 



•Htw» Mthapssnap at me.— Would that dog snap at you if you gave it some 
«ie»{Mfl£ ......... 



'**&**, \ • 

^_«tóíthé<íogsíiarled at you?— It has snarled at me.— When did it snarl at 
JJW* IliJhfcfled at me whem 1 passed by its side.— Will the dog snaH at you 
m Hfcoffow?— It will snarl at me because I shall passby its side.— Would the dog 
Jttlttt ypu if yon gave it a blow?— If 1 gave it a blow *it certainly would snarl 
atme.~~ls that man grasping at riches?— Like most other frail human beings he 
iftgrasping at them.— When will you have grasped at the apple. — I shall have 
&üfm at it whefi I see a fair chance of obtaining it.— Would you have grasped 
ittAltttóby bis arm?-^I should have grasped at him by it if he had not 
■ÜÉU|lWped toe by the very arm with which I intended to grasp at his. 

:¿\ m -, - *«*. 

• •jjr^*.., ■ *■. 

*-?Wftftt ¡*1&M boy gtieving at?— He is grievin^ at the loss of his little sister.— 
-*^^— *b«i grievM at me?— I have been grieved at you.—Will that oíd maid 
red at^efossof her cat?— She will have grieved at its death-Wotild 
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yon ateo have grieved at my raisfortune.— If I had heard it 4 sfcouM h*¥« £fM0W4 
at it. — Why do you glare atipe in that manner?— I glare at y ou beoaus* you háro 
acted like a fool.— Did you glare at that man when he did tne same thia^?-JSo r 
I glared at him because he glared at me, batí glare at you because you jn.your 
turh have had thfc impertinence to glare at my boy.— Do you think that fierce 
lion would not glare at you if you went toa near to it.— It would not only glare 
at me but I most certainly should glare at it. 

Has that dog been fired at by your son?— It has been fired at by him for it 
is mad.— Will the general have aiready fired at that city in order to take itby 
storm?— He will have ffred at it before now, because I know it was his inténtion 
tofire at it befare day break, and thesun has risen long ago.— Would you have 
fired at that man in order to kill him?— My eldest brother would. have fired at 
him for he has grossly insulted his wife but I stopped him from firing at him for 
he is a friend of mine.-Does he bluster at (about) his good luck?-He tries to bluster 
at it.— Will he aiready have blustered at it?— He will have aiready blustered at 
it because he is ablufctering fellow.-Who would have blustered at my neighbour's 
fortune?— His envious enemy would have blustered at it. 

46§. 

Will- the dog bite at that cat?— It will bite at her.— Would this man haVe 
been bitten at by that horse.— No, but his friend who stood nearer would have • 
beeabitten at by it.— Has this man called at your shop» every day?— No* but he 
has calle* there ever j[ other day, for if he had called UÉto every day you would 
have aiready seen him.— Shall your brother aiready have called at my {louse ín 
order to go a fishing?— He will not have called there because I called at his 
househalf an hour ago, and I heard him calling his servant.— Why are these 
naughty fcoys catching at every excuse?— They catch at all they can to.sayp 
themseíves from a flogging. — Why has this boy caught at a stcne to throw át that 
dog?— He caught at it because it was biting athim?— Does not a drowntng man 
catch at a straw to save his life? — Insensioly he ,'catches at any thing, . 

469. 

Do you snatch at that money?— I snatch at H.~- Why did you -snatch at it? — 
Because I wanted it.— Shall you snatch at it to morrow?-— I shall snatch at it 
to day .—Would you snatch at it if I did?— I should snatch atit if you did.— la 
the merchant-ship riding at anchor?— She is proudly riding at anchor in the bay. 
--Did your barque ride well at anchor?— She rodé nobly at anchor for the 
anchorage ground was very good.— Will he have ridden withall his forcé* against 
his oppenents?— He will aiready have ridden against them.— Would tt$ cfcfálry 
in thatbattle have ridden against the infantry?— They would have riddei* against 
them if they had not been prevented by their bayonets. . ; . * 

4JD* \ ' '*"] 

Is that man railing at me? — He is railing at you.— Was that man raiW ni 
by his enemy? — He was most soundly railedat.— Why will. you have r Faü#i£i 
that man behind his back?-*-Because he will have railed at me in DuflHTotlMir. 
partand besides that 1 like to rail at foolish men when their backs»aré4ume4. 
—Why would you have railed at that lady?— I would have railed at.heiü>ecan*e 
she has said that 1 am an ugly fellow, and she has likewise raitabat me.-r- 
Why do you run away?-Because that horse kicks at me?-Are you^ure itkk£Bft*t 
you.— 1 am prettysure it will-kick at me because it, kicks ai evOT onewbo 
approaches it?— hUhitcasel shall beatit, because I. only Jik^horsefthatlüokM 
no one. 
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•'■>•■•--,••••'• 

; •■ «it. 

Do You gaze at the moon?— I gaze both at the moon and the stars for they are 

Rautiful and I love to gaze at divine things. Mother, is it possible that the 

meto willgazeat me at the ball to night.— My dear daughter many wiü gaze on 
Ifttft&fíd b* enchanted; the women will gaze on your charming figuire and envy iU 
obautjr.— ¡Do yon frown at me?— I do not frown at you but I frown upon your 
bi^W'.-íWd he frown at you?— He frowned on me.— Will he frown at that man 
héftre he speaks? — He will frown on him for he knows him of oíd.— Would you 
TOWrat that pretty Spanish lady?— I would not frown at her if she did not frown 
WTm 9 iét instead of rrowning at her I should smile- at her. 

~* ; *- ; . • ' ' / **•• 

•Why does that man gapé at me so much?— He gapes at you because he thinks 
TOO rfooj.— Why did you gape at that lady?— I gaped at her because I thought 
^-^mÍtÍ ^ ^^l a P^ l cou ^ not hinder my eyes from gaping at her beautiful 
jy^^Jvby t '° X ou ^y a * me * n l ^ al nianner?— I fly at yon because you have 
dowr : yron¿. — Díd that woman fly at her husband?— Shc (lew at him because 
nr had ill treated her.-Will that hen Oy al that boy?— She will fly at him if he 
SFK^J^V^ her Y°Ji n í ones alone.-Would that boy fly at you?— If we fell 
oví y¡r$ should fly ai ách other. 

491. 

■ ¿*¿5^ I * were fl^re industrious* and more attentive when I speak to you. 
.-» Hwere not your friend, and if you were not mine, I should not speak thus to 
&£&$* ™* lra * 1 Mr. N. for he flatters you.—Do you think a flatterer can be 
jy^wir^-You do not know him as wali as I, though you see him every day. 
Mcnot think that I ara angry wiih him because his father has offended me. — 
«I tere he is coming; you may tell him all yourself.— Whatever your inten- 
Motna? 6e you should have acted differently.-Whatever the reasons be which 
Ifi**U$ge> they will not excuse your action, blameabie in itself. — Whatever 
■tnayJiappen to you in this world, never murmur agaiust Divine Providence, 
w whatever we may suffer, we deserve it. — Whatever I may do, you are never 
•wsfied, [ó do what I may you are never satisfied). 

•".•■.•> •. 4*4. 

Whyare the militia called forth by the government?— They are- called forlh 
^ the enemies are calling fortb theirs if not they would not have been 
'whby our government.— Will the boys have already been called forlh 
> eobool by the servant.— It is half past twelve therefore they will already 
É*eea called forth. by him.— Who shoots forth?— My friend shoots forth.— 
does he shoot forlh?— He shoots forth because he is in a hurry. 
-í* ■ • 

415. 
■!•«■ } "* ■ • 

¿m. Ujh&l proposal pul forth by your brother?— It isput forth by him.— Who 
J^pttvferUi that bright idea?— Your brother }haslput it forth.— Will the 
#5*^** i 61 P° l forlh lheír leaves?— They will have put them forth.— Would 

: <t%£?*' **** liave P ut forlíl lheir í™ 1 " ad tbe Y beea iü a hot house?— 
«JMroiüa havepuLit forth had they been in one.— Do you intend to set forth 
^¡^gdness?-^! intend to set forth her goodness and her charity. because we 
1?our»t©set forth the virtuesofour acquaintances.— would you not 
** virtael— -l would cerlainly set them forth: I would have done more. 
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I would already bave aet lliem forth.— Who wtU botó forth?— The casbter wMI 
hold forth, but*now my friend is holding forth.— Does he like to hold forth?— He 

frefers to.hold forth bettef than to be silent.—Why do you not speak?— Because 
do not wjjsfc to hold fortb; let them hold forth. 
• 

Is your brother going abróad soon?-~He has already gene abroad .t~WíU 
your spn have already gone abroad?— He will have gone abroad íopg before dow. 
-r-Where has your neohew gooe abroad to?-^-He has gone abread to the whaJe 
fishexy.— Would you bave gone abroad if you had lost your mooey?— I 4houty 
certaínly have gooe abroad because in my opinión a man having lost bis monev 
in his own nativo íand should by all meaos go abroad.— Does the news spread 
abroad?— It does not spread abroad.— When were the tidings spread abroad?— 
They were spread abroad yesterday.— Will yourfaults be spreao abroad?— They 
will not be spread abroad. -Would these errors be spread abroad if Ipnhlisbed 
tliem?— They would then be spread abroad. 

4t*. \ " * 

Do you give way before that child? — I give way before hím because he !$ a 
child, bul if.he had my size, age, andstrength,do you think I should then gjv$ way 
before him?— Bahl nonsense, you are a poor cowardly feUpw and are obliged to 
give way before him.— Did my soldiers give way before them?— Our, enenries are 
very strong and even our choicest men gave way before- them.— Would you 
give way before that dog?— If it were madl should certainly give way before 
it. — I am in a great hurry, make way.— AYho is this personage that erk» eui that 
every one must make way for him?— He w a good for nothing fettow, wbo always 
cries: make way. • - - # 

4«. , 

Does your sister begin to get well?— She ha» begun to get well.— Did yoo get 
wetl out of that?— I gol well out of it.— Will your brother get weM soon?— He 
will get well soon, for when I had the same íllness I got welt in lesa than a 

week. . * 

4*0. 

* * 

My son, why do you cling so hard to me when the weather is so warmt— 1 
clin& to your arm because I am tired.— Why did this shell cling so hard to the 
rock?— Because thi* sortof animal clíngs hard to rocks.Bring me those eraba.-*- 
It is ímpossible, for they are fast clung to this rock.— Do ye* wish te turn 
to me?r-With much pleasure. Do you turn to your son when you speak to*w»?-- 
I turn to every one lo whom I speak .-Wbom are yo» turning tot-4 ara temíeg 
to your brolher.-Why are yon laying those errors to tny chargeff— I anrlayfeft 
them to yours, because í must do so.— Would you lay my opinions to »y frJeMr 
charge?~Certainly: if they had admitted them í should have laid then totfciir 
charge. I ^-- 

44». - * ■ ' 

Do you stand to your wcfrd?~I stand to my wocd.-Have yon arways jtéodclg 
your word?--I have always stood to wliat I havesaid. — Shall yom mtAtotm 
what yousay?— I shall stand to what I say.— Would you stand to yoarwrtfdv'lf 
you were rich?-I should stand to my word.— Will that aflair ee»e to f oodí— it 
cannot come to any good,for I have not been consulled.-Wo<uki that ptom liairetíMae 
to good wiihout my hdp. — It would not have come to good withowt yeturfali»*- 
ble services, for only those plans come to good that have good*exeeptwm*^liY 
does this young man cleave to that brancbT-He cleaves ton because Wfcttftw 
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oí feiting and had he seen it sooner he wooht have cleaved to it from thefirst 
moment, because that young man always deaves to the trees. 

Mi. 

• 
Why am I caHed lo account by my master when I have done nothing? — You 
would hot have been called to account by him if you. had done nothing, beca use 
your masler always calis to accówtt the pupils who. have not done their duty. — 
•Have you called to mind what I told you last night? — If I had called it to mind 
I had done your bidding, but as I have not called it to mind; my sister has ex-* 
eculed your commission because she has called it to mirrd—Well: but I should 
have been more deltghted had you called it to mind instead of your sister. 

48*. 

What do you take to? — I take to the profession of arms.—Will youtaketo it? 
— I nnly wbh to take to the holy career of the church. — Would you take to it if 
you could. — I should take to it if I could.— What are you taking lopleees?-! am 
taking this ugly table to pieces. — Why are you taking it to pieces? — Because I 
take lo pieces every thing l do not liko. -Would you take to pieces every thing you 
do not like? — l would not take them to pieces.-Do I advert to his discourse? — 
1 do not advert to it.— Did she advert to her lesson?— She adverted to it.— Shall we 
advert to oor books?— We shall tfot advert to them. — Would he advert to his 
letter?— He would not advert to it. 

48S. 

Oo l account to you for that?— You do not account to me for it.— Did my 
aeighbours account for his books?-He accounled for them. -Will that boy account 
for your heer?~ffe shall account for it.-Wonld yon account to me now for that 
oaoocy?— I should account for it in this instant but I have it not. — Docs he keep 
to his work? — He is never tired, «o that he keeps to his task, but were he as 
weak as Jam, he could not keep to bis task.— Will you do me the favour to keep 
to the exercises?— I have given you my word, to keep to them, and I shall keep 
to them ouly because you recommend me todoit.— Is not that man hard put to it 
to Uve?— He is indeed hard put lo for he is very poor.— Was that boy hard put 
to it? — -He was hard put to it for the doga fellowed cióse.- Will you be nard put to 
tolind a livingin that country.— I shall be very fcard put to it?— Would you be 
hardput to to nnd money if you staid here?— I should be hard put to it for I am 
aa rale feJIow. 

484. 

Poes he beckon to that man with hishand? — No, but henodstohim with 
his head. — Who would ha\e beckoned to my brother with his fingere— Nobody 
would have dared to beckon to him. — Why has that man fallen to his dinner 
so fast?— Every hungry man falla to «tting the instant they bring him his 
dinner. — Do my friends flock lo her house?-They fiock there.-Will your neigh- 
bours also flock there? — My neighbours always flock to the houses of all pretty 
girls and accordingly.they will also flock to hers, for if they did not flock there 
dow, their friends would. 

48*. 

When did the general draw up his infaatry?~ fle drew il up on perceiving 
his enemy drawing his up. — Will the admirál draw up his Une of battle shipsY 
— No, he thought it better to draw up his war-steamers. — Why do you dress up 
your bride?— I dress her up in order that she may go well dressed tocnurch.-Why 
did that woman dress herselí up in so ridicutous a st\le?~Fallen beauties dress 

M 
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themselves up ridiculously, because they dress themselves upas if they wet* 
young. — Why do you dote upon your money?— I dote upon it because it is useful 
for all things?— Would you nave doted upon your fine chUd, had he been good. 
—liad he been industrious I should have doted upon. him in Ihe same manner I 
dote upon his skilful sister. •• 

444. 

Has the style of my cloak been newly brought up?— The style was brought 
up many years ago. — Will this fashion be brought up by that lady? — It has alréady 
been brought up by her.butif not it would have been brought up by her fashion- 
ab!e sister, as she always bringsup the finest fashions.— Has he brought up that 
wel) educatedgirl?— fleis a learned man therefore he must have brought her 
up well?— Bring up a child iiLthe way of duty and in after life he will bring 
up his ovvnin a proper manner.— Why do you do up your bundle?— I do it up 
because 1 leave to morrow. — Will your merchant do up his cloth?— After showing 
it you he will do it up.-Who has done (mejor, got) up my shirts?— The washer 
woman has done (mejor, got) them up nicely. 

489.. 

Why do yon cali upon me to declare my sen timents'?— Because I like 
to cali upon you to know your true ideas.— Would you have calied upon that 
lady to hear her singing?— I should have calied upon her to have heard ít had 
I had lime, but now I shall not cali upon her because you have not calied 
upon me sooner. — Does not that rich man putup for the po»t of speaker? — Be 
«loes-.-Did he put up for a member lot parliament? — He did uot put up 
tu be one and he did right for had he done so he would most certáinly have 
repeuted putling up for he would have been defeated.— Will you put up for that 
posl?--I shall put up for it. — What did the police-man say to him?— Only three 
words; I take you up.— What did the criminal say? — You are not a pólice man 
so that you are not right in saying to me. I take you up.— But did he go to the 
prison?— Yes, because the man who said, I take you up, was a true police-man. 

488. 

Who has brought up the rear in your expedition to-day? — My friend who 
was tired brought ít up.— Has the baggage of the army been brought up in 
the rear?-No, toe general ordered it to be brought up in the middle of the infan- 
try.— Would these children blowupon theirbróth? — Were it warm they wóuld 
blow upon it.— Do the soldiers folow tío the castle?— They blow it up withgun 
powder.— Shall we blow up our neighbour's house? — We will blow it up to- 
morrow.-Would the saílors blow up theenemy's ship?-They would blow it up. 
—Blow up the bladder.— I will not blow it up. 

449. 

Did that merchant draw up a note against my house?— He drew it up agatnst 
yourfather's partner, hewoula not have drawnoneup against your respectable 
house except by its own express orders.— Why is my brother been expostuiated by 
my mother so much upon that afifair?— He has not been expostuiated by her so 
míich as I would have desired .-Would my pupil have expostuiated with me upon 
the rule of that affair? — Had you been desirous he would have expostuiated with 

Jou upon it because he is very fond of expoitulating with talented persons upon 
1 he doubti. 
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Do you give up business? — I give it up lo - morro w.— Did that man give up 
t*> his creditors all he had?— He gave every thing up to them.— Will you give 
those pictures up to me?-l shali give them up when I leave.— Would your fatber 
give up that ljicrative trade?--He would give it up if he could find a better. 
—Do you wish me te fetch you up your hat?— Fetch it up.— Who has desired 
me to fetch up chis book?--It is I who have desired you to fetch it up and 
I hope you will please me by fetebing it up.— Would you fetch up my. penknife 
from tbe street if I let it fatl? — Yes, I would fetch it up for you.— Are you 
mtuig up your, house?— I have already fitted it up with the best furniture* 
for in order to receive my best friends weü I wanted to fit it up io the best 
manner.— Who has fitted up the theatre?-! would have fitted it up, bul I was iU 
so that the man who has fitted it up has fitted it up in so bad a style. 

491 

Do I fill up the glasses enough? — You fill them up to the brim. — Were 
the tumblers filled up by my father? — They wére filled up by my únele who is 
fond ofspirils. — Would you have filled upthe iady'swine glass against her wish? 
—I would have fiHed it up for I Hice to see ladies drink wine, but she had suffic- 
lent.— Did you take him up short?— -I took him up short. — When did you take 
hhn up short?— I took him up short the day before yesterday. — Why did you take 
him up short?— Because he -had taken me up short several times.— Would your 
brothers have taken him up short?— Had he been there they would have taken 
him up short.— Why do you take up my boy?— 1 take him up, because he í§ 
very insolent and has been taking up my servants. — Would she have taken him 
wp?-She would have taken him up, for children must oever take up oíd and good 
tervants. 

49*. 

Have the 9erVants taken up the dinner?— They have not yet taken it up be- 
cause ít is not warm.— Will you tell them to take it up?— I will.— What have they 
*atd?— They have said they had iuSt taken it up.— When have you taken up 
that fashimí?—! took it up vesterday.— Why did you take it up?— I took it up 
because it is very fine -Woufd you take it up had you monfey? — I would take it up. 
Who has taken it up besides?-My brother has taken it up.-^Why do you take up 
•o much room?— I do not take up much. — Who is that man that takes up so 
much room? — He is a cook, but he believes that by taking up a great deal of 
room, he plays the great man.— Has this fowl been breakfasled upon?~ It has. 

Do i bar up my house?— You bar it up every night.— Did he bar up the doorf 
— No, but he bawed upthe wiudow.— Shall we bar üp your castle?— You will bar 
up ¿ts door.— Should we bar up our Windows?— You snould bar them up.— Do I 
*ct up to my principies?— You act up to them sometimes.— Did I act up to what 
I saip?— You acted un to it.— Has that woman acted up to herthoughts?— I.do nol 
fcaow whether she has acted up to them —Will you act up. to your itfeatf— I 
lAink I shall not act up te them— Shall your friend have acted up to his commis- 
aion?— He will not have acted up to it.— Would you act up to whAt my liUlo 
brotber sayst— Yes, I wonld act up to i. 



Has this poor man borne up against the deaMi of bis son.— He has with diffi- 
e«Hy borne up against it.— Has she borne hard upon you?— She has borne hard 



L - - — • 
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upon me.— When will my father ha ve borne hard upon that man?— He will hatt 
borne hard upon him when he does no#fkt>y.— WouliLhe have borne «hard upon 
my sister?— He would nol have' borne very hard upon her. 

*•»• " ' '" 

What does the liger prey upen?— It preys upon fies!»?— What does ihe eafcle 

Í»rey upon?— It prey» upon Uving birds.— What do you say?— I say that a cruel 
. yrant preys uppn tne fortunes of hte poor subjects.- Does the care of that boy 
hang upon your hands?— Jt does.— Has tbathat been hung up by you?— No, ühan 
been hung up by your servant.— Will that man have been hung on a tree?—flfc 
will have been hung on a gibbet.— Would your cook have hung. that fine pec« 
<ff beef on the nail?— He would have hung it on had I not royself hung-H-^fi 
before him.— Have yiwHumed up your shirt sleeves?— I have nol turaed thenuqp 
but I intend to turo Ibern up now.— Did you turn up my Irouser*?-*! lurned tiietfi 
up before I raised my curtains. " . ' ** 

.498. 

Do you stríke up the music?— Westrike U up.— llave you slrurfc up the ballt 
— We have struck it up.— Will yon strike up the dance?— I shfcll strike it up.^ 
Who sel upon my friend?— It was my neighbour who set upon him.—Wben. did 
hesetupon him?-rHe set upon him yeaterday.-^Why didhe set apon him?— He 
set upon him, because he intended to rob him of bis watch.— Would you bsv* 
set upon him for tbat reasoo?— I should never have set upon liim for it. -t-For whist 
does he set up?— He sets up for a sohlier*— Does he not set ufp for* tu hon&t 
man?-«~He will only set up for a valían* man.->-Would you setttyfer a holy motó 
I wouliset up for one. * . . v . ,*w.\u-v* 

... . ! .a ',* Sr Vü 

409. ...■,:*,** 



What do you set up?— I set up a cross.— Why do you set one un?— I set it 
up that it may be adored.— Why do you nol set up a stick heref—rBut <tell me: 
for what parpóse mustl set one up?— You niust set it up for no other phrpoa» 
than to sel ít up.— Shall you make up my accounl?— 1 ha>e already made it tfff** 
Who has already made up the accounts?— It is 1 who have made ihem ap.—How 
many have you made up?— I have made up all that you have given me to make 
up.— But how many have you made up?—I have made up tweuty firá^d-jdaf. 
•r-rHave you made up for your lost money? — All things may be made^u|H3ref 
There is one that cannot be made up for. — What is Ihe thing thaV :&mtí&$k 
madenp for?— Lost time can never be made up for: so that i reeommetwl f<S» 
if possible lo make up for the time you have spent so uselessly. •* V* * 

¿es. 

Whom did you make up to?— 1 made up to my brolher.— Wüll you mabeHfp 
to the general?— I will not now make up to the general for I intend to mam # 
lo my best friend.— Would you have made up 4o my sister's friend- if yo* hlMi 
been behind her.— I should have madeup to her.-¿Will yon mal» np Ibis Uft 
*~I will make it up.— Why will not your sisler make up her notes?— r 
beliftves that it is only necessary to make upthose letters that .cent . 
—Would you have made up your letters?— I should háve made thenj^i 
you sit up all night?— I did sit up all night.^-When did yóu sil <ap *HÍ«»ig 
sat upall yesterday night.— Would you sit up one nightif l shoold rtWíp l^ 
nights?— If yousat up four nights I woakUhen sit up one night. *>¿ •". **♦* 

• * í* 

.• * **« *«*._ , 
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499. 

Why have they nailed up the door? — They h.ave nailed it up because a 
mad áof was wilhin the room.— Would you have nailed up the door of the 
garden if you had been there?—I would not hav* nailed it up, but I wonld have 
f;ot it naUed up.— Why have you lpcked up your chestof drawers?— I have locked 
it up because there are many thiu/s in it that the cat may soil. — Why have yoo 
locked up your dog? — I am io the aabit of locking it up'(4 in) because it bites at 
every one.— Lock it up (ó in then}. 



Do you wish to speak up?~I wish to speak up: — When will you speak 
up?— i shall speak up when I speak to deaf men. — Would you speak up tf 
you were deaf?— If I were deaf I should speak up.— Has your friend worked 
you up to rebellion?-- He has not worked me up to rebellion; he has on the 
contrary worked me uptosubmission.— Who worked you up to rebellion?— My 
brothers worked me up to it. — Has your son thrown up a stoue?— fie bás 
thrown up a slick. — Whal did your sisler throw up?-She threw up the letter she 
was writing.--Has my brother been tfasowing up these papers?— He has been 
throwing them up.--Do you tkrow up jour shoes?— I do not throw them up. 

''-."• 5<>i. 

What ave youlayLug.ap (by)Trl aw layiag up (by) the ronney I hit ve gaimed. 
— Will njy friend already have laid un those crowns?— I believe he wUJ 
already have laid them; up (by)» — Do you live up to your income? — 1 uve up tq 
it.— Will you líye up lo your rent? — i shall never liveuptoit because prudeni 
men must spare someihfng.-Would youhave lived up to your gains if you had 
£een in Madrid?—! believe it is not necessary to lhe up to them ueither in ft¿a- 
clrúi ñor any where else.-Wbom will the dukedom devolve upon ion) after his 
death? — It will devolve upon (on) his cldest son.— Will the peerage nave already 
devolved upon (on) him? — Tt will not yet have devolved upon (on) hioj because 
he has not yetreceived his father's naraeaud tilles. -1 should wish my authorily 
to devolve upon you. * ! 

Do you snap up your brolher?— I do not snap him up. — Have you snapped up 
your father? — I nave snapped him up: but he aiso snapped me up. — When did 
he snap you up?— He snapped me up when 1 was reading.-Shall you snap me up? 
—I shall snap you up.— -would you snap me up if I snapped you up?-I would snap 
you up if you snapped me up. — Why does this merchaut cry up his goods?-Every 
merchant cries up^allTris goods, whether good or bad.~-Ha\e you cried up the 
qualities of thát man in order that he may take well with the people?-He has 
already been cried up i>y the newspapers and the public opinión. — Would you 
have cried up my opinions if I had first cried up yours?— I only cry up those 
of the persons who cry up mine, because I am a, gratefuí man. 



Wky éo you crumple ufunyoollar?— I do not crumple H up but I crumple 
vonr shirt up. — Would my friend crumple uplhe mande to sit upon it?— He is a 
íunatíc, thatcrumples up every thing be sees, therefore 1 beg you to take care ol 
your mantle if you do not wish to have it crumpled up.-Crumple up that paper be- 
cause it is «ood for nothing.-What does he stay upon?— He stays upon your opin- 
ión.— Why does that man cióse up that hole? — Because 1 ordereo him to ciosg 
i! up with sh>nes.*~Have you already closed up the window?— Not yet, but I shall 
have closed it up to-inorrow.*~Why have you not yet closed it up?— Because 
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jf Ibad eloted it up the masóos would have oponed it agat&~~Bid 4be soletara 
cióse up the space?-They closed it up; 

Does the .merchant cast up his account*?— His clerks ha vé already cast 
thern up for him.— Have you*had your cash accounts cast up for the last year?— 
Not yet, but 1 shall have thern cast up, when 1 get an experienced man to cast 
them up for me.— Reckort up your last year foüies and you wilí find man y gross 
ones. * 

50S. 

Does she buoy up my friend with vain hopes?— Yes,she buoys him up wilh falso 
hopes of love;— Would my friend buoy me up with delicate attentions of hit 
friendship?— Be would try to buoy you up if possible.— Do you cali me up?— 
How can l cali you up*this great height when you are a lame man?— Was my 
aister called up (up stairs) by my brother?— How could she be called up by him 
when he was engaged with his suspicious wife.. 



Did you take my book up?— 1 took it up.— When did you take it up?— I took 
it up last week.— Why did you not take H up before?— Because my brother had 
told me not to take it up.— Would uot my sister have taken up your place? * 
—She weudé not have takén it up.— Do you give up yotir interesa— 1 give it up 
willingty.— Did you give up to that man the amount you owed him?— I gave H 
him up.— Willyou give up your share in the concern?— I shall give it up íf it 
does not turn out lucrative.— Would you give up my boy be/ore you have proved 
him?— I would give him up for I always thought him stupitf — Wthen did he 
give up the ghost?-- Ue gave up the ghost a fortuight ago.— Did you give up that 
man lo justice? — I gave him up for I saw him commit a murder.— Will you give 
up your Iiíe for that woman.— I wiü give it up for her. 

M9. 

Does your washer-woman get up shirts?— She gets up all kindsof Unen. — 
Did your sister get up that* beautiful while dress in which she went to the bal! . 
.— My sister did not get it up; her láundress got it up for her.— If you lost all your 
raoney would you earn your living by getting up línen? — If I could tnink of no 
other mode of work more lucrativo I should certainly get up Hnen. — Did hejump 
up?— He Jumped up.— When did he jump up?— He jumped up when he was at 
the dancing school. — Why did he jump up.?— He jumped up «because he was afraid 
—Would you jump up were you afraid?— I should not jomo up were 1 afraid.— 
Did she hold up her head?— She held it up.— Why did she nold it up?— She held 
it up in' order to see me.— Did she want to see 70U?— She always fínds'a great 

Sleasure in looking at me who am her mother, so that she held up her face and 
xed her blue eyes on nie. 



Did you hit opon the man you were in want of?— I hitupon all mea I ata 
in want oí.— Who would have hit \ipon the captain that was necessary?— ^My 
friend would have hit upon him because he always hits opón raen of merit ano. 
prudente. — Have you throwit up your employment?— I have thrown it up.— 
When do you intend to throw up your comtaission? — I inteHd to throw it up to-. 
day. — Did your brother throw upnis charge?-He did not throw it up, but he will 
throw it upto-daorrow.-i throw up (y mejor I give up) my right.— why do yon 
ftvo [6 throw up yfcur rigHt).-I give it up because my friend has givenó thrown 
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his up.— Has your son gi ven up gambÜBg?— He has given it up, bul my brottie r 
ha* not given it np yet; that is the reasoo wby I have thrown up bis fnendship* 



Do you intend lo touch upon that?— í intend to touch upon it.— Has your 
brother touched upon the death of his son?— He has touched upon it — What did 
your teacher toucn upon?— He touched upon the speech of his pupil.— Will you 
touch upon this aífair? — I will touch upon it. — What do you ponder upon?— I 
ponder upon the opintoqs you have noticed to me. — Did you ponder upon my 
proposal?— I never ponder upon nonsensicai things.— Will you ponder upon that? 
— 1 would ponder upon it had I time»— What are you doing? — I am posting up 
a lampoon.-But tell me if ít is right to post up lampoons iu this country? — It is 
forbidden, but I post thera up, because 1 will.— Weil, but they will hang you 
for having posted up that lampoon? — Men who post up lampoons are not hanged 
but banisned. 

Is that lady reckoning un how many horses she has got.— She is reckoning 
them all ujx— Was the merchant reckoning up his gains? — He was reckoning 
them up.-wili the miser have reckoned up his money?-He will have reckoned 
it up'two or three times.— Would the shop-keeper have reckoned up the amount 
of his bad debts? — He would have reckoned them up. — Reckon up your accounts 
with God bcjh good and bad for lo-morrow you maydie.— Can that man be 
reckoned upon?— He can be reckoned on.— Was he reckoned on before?— He 
was reckoned on before.— Will he have reckoned upon my.word?-- He will have 
reckoned securely upon it. — Would you have reckoned on my going with you 
to the play? — I should have reckoned on you going there had you given me 
your word; 

What do you put up?~I put up my book.—Were the bankrupt's goods put up 
for sale?-They were put up for sale to day. — Will you put up your valuable hbrarv 
for sale?— I Sball put it up.-Would you put up at auction your damaged goods? — 1 
should put them up if my neighbours put tbeirs up.— Has your sister put up 
with your bad benaviour?— She has put up with it. — Was my conduct pul up 
with. — It was put up with because you are a rich> man.— Will you have put up 
with my son?— l sball have put up with him when he is good.— Would you have 
put up with that man's insults?-! should not have put up with themalthougb he is 
stronger Ihan I. 

5lt 

Is your son rearing up rabbits?— He is rearing up a pair of very fine Spanish 
rabbits.-Why was your nephew rearing up that liltle caíf?— He was rearing it np 
expecting that if he reared it up c&refully it would one day be a fine bull.— ShaU 
they have reared up your fine pair of cañarles?— They will have reared tjiem uo. 
— Would you haré reared up your children ybcfrself or sent them lo be reared 
up in a foreign country? — I should neither have reared them up inyself ñor sen 
them to a foreign country to be reared up for I should have placed them under 
the charge of a careful nurse to be reared up. — Why has my"cat bristled up íts 
back?— Your great dog bit at her therefore she has bristled up her hack,*-^!!! 
this man have bristled up at my presence?-lle will have bristled up at it intensely . 
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Do yon ever get above my son?— ;I spmetiroes getabove him, but I do not 
remain above him lonche get6 above' iftégeneralty the very next-day after. — 
Did he getabove you yesterday?-He did not get above me yesterday but h,e %p\ 
ábdve me to-day .>-Will you getabove him to-day?-*! think f shafil get at>q\e VlW 
thts morñing, for I havé learnt my lessons wel!./ f \ )( 

514. 

* 
Though the Mahometana are forbidden the use oí wine yet ((of all ihat) sorae 
of them drink it. — Has your brotber eaten any thíng thiá moritíóg?— He ha» 
«aten a great deal; ihough hesaid he liad no appelite, yet, for ají Ihat, te ate 
all the meat, bread, and vegetables, and drank all the wine, beér, and eider.— 
Are eggs dear at present? — They are so^d at six franes a hundred. -Do fon lite 
grapes?— I do nol only like grapes, bufrálso plums, alraonds, nuts, and all sorts 
offruit.— Though modesly f candour, and an amiable dispositíon are, valíanle 
endowments, yet, for all that, there are sbme ladies that are neUhefymcdgsi 
fundid, ñor -amiable. — The fear of death, and the love of ufe, beíhg natural to 
men, they oughtto shun vice,*andadhere tovirtuei • 

515. 

# 

Will you drink a cup of cofíee?— I thank you, I do not líke coffee;— Thea you 
will drink á glass of winé?— I have just drunk some.— Let us take a walk.— 
Williugly; but where shall we go to?^-Come with me to my aunVs .gardeqf we 
shall there find very agreeablesociety.— I believe it.; but (he question is whethef 
this agreeable society will admit me.— You are welcome every where.--Whal 
ails you, my friend?— How do you like that wine?— I like it very well, but I have 
drunk enough of it.-Takeanotherdraughl. — No,toomuchisunwholesome; Iknow 
my coDstituiiou. — Do notfall. — Whatis the matter with you?— I do notknow; but 
fhy head id fciddy; I think I shall faint.-l think so also, for you look almost ,like 
a dead person.— What cóuntryman are you? — I am a Spaniard. , 

5 te. 

Ydu speak Engtish so well that I took you for an Englishuan by birth^Yoa 
¿re jqsting.—Pardon me; I do not jest atall. Howlong have you been iofinglattd? 
—A few days. — In earnest?— You doubt it, perhaps, because I speak English. I 
knew it before I carne lo Eugland. — How did you learn it so well?— I did like the 
prudeut starling.— Tell me, why are you ahvays on bad terms with your wife? 
and why do you engage in unprofilable trades? It costsso much trouble toget 
a^fituation; aud you have a good oue andneglectit* Do yon not think *f the . 
futura?— Now ailow me to speak also. Ail you have just said seems reasoaaMt; 
£üt<U is not roy fault, ií I nave lost my reputation; it is my wife; sheaat 
*p\á my fínesl cíothes, my rings, and my gold watch. I am full of debts, and. 1 
da not know what to do.— I will not excuse your wife; but \ know that yon have 
ateo cootributed to your ruin. Women are generally good when they aro* MI 
*Ione. . ..,.'•: . -,« 

¿* . • - *• : , ■ .-.*•*« '•• * ,a 

• . . , 519. - - - ¡\ **,+"- -.■;-. 

Why has that experienced man brought down that girl's piide?-rStá herselr 
has brought it down, because she loves him.— When shall you have brought 
down thateagle from its rock?-When my well charged gun and my keen ^ye have 
done their duty that noble bird will be brought down from its lofy height. 
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Man of trust, hring down your pride.—Has'my wifc borne down upon me?— She 
has not borne down npon you. — Shall you have borne down upon that man?— 
I shall have borne down ¿pon bis brother.— Would that man oí war have borne 
down upon that pírate? — She would have borne down upon her. — Let us bear 
down npon her.— Will yon set down these tidingst — I shall set them down in 
my book. — When shall you set them down?— í shall set them down ihe moment 
you iike. — Would you ki my place set them down?— I should set them down 
because they are very importan*. 

Do you set them down for a fact?— I set them down for a truih because 
every one speaks of them. — That is not sufficient because every one speaks in 
man y cases of things that do not deserve to be set down neither for a fact ñor 
a truth. — Would you set them down for a fact?— I should set them down for a fact 
if the governmeut liad published it. — Is that man putling down his bal? — He is 

Sotting it down. — Has the merchant put down tne amount of the bilí in his 
pok?— He has put it down. — Will your feraale servant have put down the car- 
et? — Ste will have put it down. — Would you have put that man down had you 
een at the meeting? — ¡f he had tried to put me down I should certainly have 
put bim down.— Pul down your bat— Put down your stick. 

¿19. 

When ihis man makes a good remark book it down.— In what manner wiii 
he have bookedít down?-He will have booked it down in pencil.— Why would he 
not have booked it down with a pen?— Because he thought he would have booked 
it down by pencil»— Will the wind blow down our house?— I think it will notblow 
it down for it is very strong.— Would your bad children blow down my giri's 
paper house?-They would blow itdown if they could.— Do not blow it down.— Let 
us blow it down.— Take care?— Why?— You are treading down the corn. — Who 
has pressed down the fruit? — It is your naughty boy who has pressed it down. 
—Why has he pressed it down?— Because he was very angry .-Would you have 
pressed it down had you *been angry?— I should not have pressed it down. 

5tO. 

Why have you knocked him down? — I knocked him down because he had 

Í'ust knocked down my brother.— Who was knocked down?— My brother was 
¿nocked down.— Whom did he. knocl» down? — He is so cruel aman that he 
knocked down his own brother. — Who can knock down that door.— My brother 
is able to knock ít down because I have seen him knock down many doors that 
were stronger than Ihis. — Try to knock it down. — Icanuol myself knock it down. 
—Has that woman flung my porjrait down on the ground? — Sne has flungit down 
because she is jealous. 

*?fl. 

Does the rain pour down? — It pours down.— Why did you not go out? — I 
did not go out| because the rain poured down.— Had the rain not poured down 
would you have gone out? — I should have gone out had it not poured down. — 
Do yau wisb to take down her pride. — You must firsj take down her vanity, 
end afterwards you can more easily take down her pride.— Would you take 
dawn the pride of your enemy?— I ara very fond of taking down the pride of all 
persons I love,but as he is my enemy I will not take down his pride.— You are 
wrong; we must take down the pride of our fellow creattires. 

48 
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&t*. 

What will you take down?— 1 wish to take down that fine pictore.— Why do 

Íou wish to take itdown?--! wish to take it down io»order to see it. — In ibis cate 
will take it down.— Would yon havetaken down my looking-glass inorder to 
get it cleaned?— I should not have taken it down: because it is not necessary to 
take down your looking glasses in order to get them cleaned. — Have yon slipped 
down?— I have* not slipped down. — Whendid you slip -down?— I slipped down 
yesterday.— Will you slip down?— I shall not slip down.— Would you slip down? 
— I would not slip down. 

II) 

What are you.turning down?— I am turning down Ihe leaf. — Why do you 
turn it down?— I turnit down because my mother has told me to turn it down. 
—How did you pay it?— I paid it down in cash. — When did you pay it down? 
—I paid itdown the day before yesterday.— Why did you pay it down.— . 
Because I had money enough to pay it down. — Would you have paid it dowft 
without having money?— Oí courge.— How?— By borrowing of a friend suffíoient 
money to pay it down.— poes this book weigh down that? --That weighs down 
this. — Do you weigh down your brother?— My brother weighs me adwn and my 
fat sister besides. 

sts 

Why do you not note down your ideas?— Because they do not deserve to be 
noted down.— Why do you not recollect it?— Because l did not note it down.— 
Do you not note down allyourthoughts?— I do notnole them down, buthad I noted 
some of (hem down every day I §hould never have had reason *to repent noting 
them down.-Will my brother airead y havetaken down my book into mycounting 
house?-No,for he has taken it down into the parlour.-Did my brother letme in?-No, 
he let you go up and my sister come down.— Would you let this naughty boy into 
the cellar?— No, I would only let him into the school.— Whohas let down my child 
into that uglyroom?— It is your wife who has let it downinjo it [because it was 
crying very loud. 

Did your enemylay down hls arms? — My enemies have always laid down 
their arms before me.— WouJd you lay do^p your arms if I ordered you.— I would 
only lay down my arms if you knocked me down.— Who are laying down their 
arms.— The enemy's batallions are now laying down their arms.— Why are yon 
so cast downin mind this evening?— I cannot procure any money, for that reason 
I aói cast down iu spirits.— Will these bad times have cast down the heart of my 
rieighbour's merchanl?— He is a great speculator,therefore he is cast down very 
low.-Has the enemy thrown down bis arms?— He has not yet thrown them down. 
—How do you know that?— The enemy has already thrown down his arms.— I did 
not know it, for had I known he had thrown them down I should not have 
denied it. 

Do you cali me down or up? (ya debe estar dicho t#p) — t neither cali you up 
ñor down I cali you here>-What do you say?— I cali you down.— Do you cali 
me up?— No, sir, I have called you down to go out.— Do you cry down my goods? — 
I do not cry them down .-Why did you cry down my merit?— Because you cried 
down my sister's.— Shall you cry down my works? — I shall not cry them down.— * 
Would you cry down the goods of that merchant?— 1 should not cry them down. 
—Why do you fetch down her pride?T-I fetch it down because she it too proud.-*- 
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Ká you fetoh down my whip from the paHour?—! é\ú fotoh it dowa for I knew 
yoar horse was ready.— Would that waiter fetch down the decanter ofwine?— He 
would fetch it down ífyou ordered it. 

I am going to France.— When do you start?— I start to-morrow about tho 
break of day. — That man appears to beidle, he hashisarms folded.— That man 
has nothad goodsuccess in bis enterprise,—He undertakes everything, although 
he knows he is very unfortunate .— Tneo he likes to strive against the stream.— 
Ifiss, your nfother told you not to play, and yon play in spite of her.— Why does 
that man work so slow?— Because he works against his will — Where are you 
going, Sir?— I am going to the market, and then 1 shall come home. — Leí all 
taings be ready by the time I come back.— Yei sir, all shall be ready.— 
My child, what beautiful eyes your iittle friend has! I have fallen in love with 
her. f wísh to go and see her this evening. When do you think your friends will 
set out for México?— I have not the most distant idea; but 1 suppose they will 
not set out before the spring or the summer and perhaps they will not be ready 
before the^vinter. 

How will they travel?— Some will go by land and others by sea; bal a few will 
go at first by lana, and aflerwards by sea.-And how long will they remain abroad? 
— Ontit they get rich enough to live comfortable all their lives.— When is your 
birth-day?— Itjis precisely to-morrow. — Indeed!— You have seen my brother, have 
yon not?— Yes, Miss, I have seen hira. I carne to see if he was going away this 
summer, for he says he will start to morrow at the break of day.-— But he will 
■ot travel muoh, will he? — I believe not, as he has been indisposed for some 
time:— Are you going already? Why such a Mirry? Why don't yon stay a Iittle 
while longer?— Because I have already been a very lon$ while. and I fear I am 
troubling you with such a long visit?— The visit of a friend like you can never 
be troublesome to mo.— i thank jou; you are very kind. 

You will excuse us, for having gone away without saying good bye; but the 
bad weather did not allow us. — If he do it right the first time, he will save himself 
the trouble of doing it again.— Would you take a bath every morning, if you 
jived near the river?— I would.— You ought to take a batn at least once a 
week.— Should your sister have time would she embroider a handkerchief for 
me? — I believe she would.— You ought to have spoken in English to that gentle- 
man.— I did not speak to him in English, because I feared he would laugh at aje. 
— Although you are more advanced than V, you ought not to boast of it, since you, 
are older, and began before me. — They say you are invited to the ball. — I am 
but I feel so ill that it will be imposslble for me to attend.— Tben you cannot 
receive company to day. 



DIALOGUE. 

The Matter.—H I were now to ask you such questions as I did at the com- 
mencement of our lessons, viz: have you the hat which my brother has? Am I 
hungry. Has he the tree of my brother's garden? etc. What would you answer? 

The ptipt'to.— We are obliged to confess that we found these questions at first 
rathtfr riaicolous; but full of confidence in your method, we answered as well as 
thesmall quantity of words and rules we then possessed allowed us. We were 
in fact, not long ia fladingout that these questions were cal culatee! to ground us 
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íb the rules, and to v axercise usin conversaron, by tbe contracKctory áfiswéfswe 
were obli$ed lo make. But now that we can almost keep un a coriversation ín 
the beautiful language you teach us, we would answer: U is imposible that 
we should bave tbe same hat wbich your brother has, íor two persog? caotvoi have 
one and the same tbing. . 

Mi. 

To the second question we would answer, that it is impossible for us td 
know whether you arehungry or not. As to the last, we would say.fthat there 
is more than one tree in a garden; and in asking us whether he has tbe tree of 
the garden, the phrase does not seem to us logically correct. Át all evénts we 
should be ungratefui if we allowed such an opportunity to escape, wrthoot 
expressing our liveliest gratitude to you íor the trouble you have taken. In 
arranging those wise combinations you have succeeded injgroundingus almost 
imperceptibly inthe rules and exercising us in ihe conversation, of a language 
wbich, taught in any other way, preseas to foreigners, and even to natives, 
almost insiirmountable difficulties. • 



You are satisfied, are you not?— He is good, is he not?— You have seen him, 
have you not? — You will do it, will you notí— He has done it, has he not? — You 
understand, do you not (o don't you)?— You speak French, don't you?— ThisisMr. 
S.'s, is it not?— -You were there, were you not?— You will be there, will you not? 
—You will go with us, will you not?— He has understood ypu, has he not (ó he 
understood you, did he not)? — He works well, does he not (ó daesnM he)?— At schotii 
you rise at uve o'clock, don't youí— You would have done it, would you not (ó 
wou'dnt you)? — It would be a pity, would it not (ó wou'dut it)?— You would be 
satisfíed withit (ó glad of it), wou'antyou? — You are not satisfied, are you? — He 
is not come yet, is he?- You have not seen him, have you?- You were not yet arri- 
ved, were you?—He will not have finished it Ihis evening, will he?-We shall not 
have any trouble, shall we?— You would not do it, would you?-- You would nof 
answer nim, would you?-They could not succecd, could| they?— They could not 
have done better, could they? , 

53a. 

Would this trunk hold all my clothes were it a little lafger?-! think it would. 
— Would you tell me all that you wish were you alone with me?— I would. ~ 
Would you have done what I told you if you had had time?— I would certainly 
have done it, but you know that I have had no time.— Would you do it if you 
could?— If I could I would do it with great pleasurc.— Would you put on your 
new hat to-day, if it were finished?— Ifit were finished, I should put it on to- 
inorrow .—Would your sister go out to-day, ifit were fine weather?— I believe 
she would not go out even if it were the finest weather.— Would it be worth while 
to go to school lo-day ifit were fine weather?— It would certainly be worth while 
because to-morrow you would be worth more than you are (worth) to-day. — 
Would you come to see me every other day, if I were at home?— If I were certain 
to meet you ai home. I would come and see you, not every other day, because I 
am now more busy tnan formerly, but I would come as often as I could. 

*94. 

Has the duke made over his fortune to her?— He has made it over to her, but 
«he has niad§ over all her pakiting gallery toJriur.— To whom would you make 
over your goods?--When I lay oñ my death-bed I shall theu tell you to whom I 
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shaJluwke theto over. — WaUhatafíairstmrtbered over?-It was imothered. over! 
-atfasthat bnsÍQess1>een smotheréd over?--It has been smotheréd o\ cr.-Will that 
prteess be smotheréd over?— It will be smotheréd over? — Would it be smotheréd 
orwlf ^you bad raoney?— Jf I bad money it would be smotheréd over.— Do you 
bttyoVer thejudges?^-No, I buyover the witnesses.— Did the new member buv 
e*er itibet of bis voters?-He bougbt over a great maoy by money and the rest weré 
befctgfet over by wine. — WouW the members have beeu bought over if they had 
been henest men?— Some lew would have been bought over. 



. ,-H#^ftegeoetalaíready been brought over to our schemes. -He would already 
h$¿rft ne| bfotight over to thera, had webrought over his wife tírst. — Will our 
frtíiod& already have been broughtover to our side?— By great perseverance they 
v™ p^ofcaMy nave been br^ght over to it.— If nol, you inust try to briug them 
ó^r^--Q0 you intend to turn over your trade to me?— 1 iotend lo lurn it over to 
Jf#*-7:Wk%shall you turn it over to me?— I shall lurn it over to yon lo-morrow. 
-^I&xe y#u íurned over your business to your son?—* have not yet turned it over 
tóitÍLr-What aré you doing?— I am turuing over the leavesoí this book.-Have 
you airead y turned it over?— Ihave already tumed it over bul iny brother has not. 
-r-Wheiidoes vour brolher intend to skim over these papers?— He inleuds lo skim 
them over to <lay. — Did you skim over thisdocument?— I skimnied it ovér. 

. , *8C. . 

s iffiffl. te have put over Ihe river?— He will have pul over it.— Would that man 
>a¿sed bis stolen goods over the wall?— He would have passed them over it — 
lyjbundleput over the farden gate?— It was put over it. — Tell the proféssor 
í over Ihe hslof his pupils.-JIe is already calling it over.-Has the ship's* 
w jjjajdready called over. his company?— No, but I believe he is calling it over 
ñ$W?<~Why do you cry; help him over? — Because he is in waul of being helped 
^>TrW©ol<J ypu now help him over?— I would not help him over, because he 
Ijtei help me over when I was iu want of being helped over. 

58*. 

Is that young l.ady reading over her letter?— Sbe^ís reading it over very care- 

' ~nd as she reads it over attentively she drinks in deeply its confeuts. 

' oa have read over to day's paper? — I shall have read it over.— Would you 

1 over Jrbur Énglish lessons by night? — 1 should have read them over if 

er had in the nrst place read over his. — Does not the coffee-pot run 

_ i doés ron over? — Did your tumbler run over. — The waler that was in 

tún &ver.— Sir, if yon üll my wine-glass so full, will it not yin over? — I 

pecare that it shall not run over.— Would the sailor'sbeer run over?— It 

not run over, for sailors generally like it too mueblo allow it to run 

* Bdes the writer ron over his work?-*-He runs over it.— Why did the proféssor 
roo over his list?— He run it over because he thought it incorrect.— Will you run 
oveKiny fótter?— I shall ron it over when I have time.— Would that va'gabond run 
over mf -estáte?— -He would run over it. — Have you passed over that exercise?— 
ll ffiefrftassed it bver.— Why have you passed it over? — When I do not write an 
e&N&NHs because I have passed it over .-You must never pass over your excr- 
cm»^fmM frynot to pass over any more of them.— Doesthestorm blow over?-It 
iW^ir Wer.— Will that black cloud blew over?~It will not btow over befóre 
* we*«tí&*a1flf.~Weuld the balls from my enemies* camión blow over my soldiers? 
^ Bte^i^ tié nof blw over but amidstthem.— Blow over the candle ^ithont 
extinguishing it. 
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53». 

Do yon give over all hopea of ever seeing Una more?— I give ihem alt ©ver. 
—Did you give over to tbat man atl your money?— I gave it all over to him.— 
Will yoo give over fighting with tbat boy?~I shall give over fighting witb him 
when he givea over teasing me. — Would yoo give me over to tne oare of thai 
man?— I would give you over lo bis care if be would only giv« over to my car* 
bis lovely child.-rDo you get over the wall? — I am dow getting over it. — Did 
your motber get over the lossofher husband?— She did not get over it,she died 
soon after bis deatb. — Will you get ovér the difficolty?— I shall get over it.— 
Would you get over the counter mstead of going round it? — I should get over it 
as it is too much trouble to go round it.— Would you not get over it?— If I bad 
no time to go round without doubt I should get over H. 

54©. 

Have you seen the new*drama?— Not yet; I believe it is in rebearsal.— By the 
by, bow is the boy that issick?— He is doing better.— Are you not busy to-day? 
—No, Sir, to-day isa holiday, and I intend tokeep itso.—You cairenjoy all the 
comforts of life, and live high; and wby do you not keep a holiday, not eveu the 
Sabbath?-I must work every day to support my family, or else I should soon run 
into debt, nevertheles I keep tbe Sabbath, I beg your pardon, sir; I cannot but 
tbink that you are Iabouring under 3t great mistake in regard to that subject, for 
I tbink that ifa man cannot support bis family by keeping the Sabbath, he will 
not support it by breaking it. — All right, sir, you aré perfectly right. — Tne staira 
«of tbis nouse are very long.— Hand me the ladder to reach that book. 

541. 

How do you begin to answer a business letter?— Dear Sir; We have before 
us your favor of the 2d. instant, etc.— Pul me in mind to go to the Post-office to- 
morrow.— I will if I do not forget it. — Is your friend an bonest man'V-No 
doubt he is. — Is he married or single [ó a bachelor)?— I do not know wbether 
he is a bachelor er a married man.— Isbe no w # much engaged ín business?— I 
believe he is, — Are you going to undertake any business?— I am about to take 
somegoodsto Liverpool.— Iwish you good success. — Have you madeujp your 
mind to study Spanish?— I have.—When will you begin?— Next month. — It is too 
longrby that time you will nave changed your mind.— Does your brother wish 
to see me?— Yes, sir, he wisbes to telíyou something of importance, he says 
you should bear in mind to guide yourself.-- Indeed! Where is he?— He is in bis 
room on the third story.—How beautiful that young lady looksl— She is in her 
teens.— Of course, otherwise she would not look so handsome. 

54». 

Why do you draw that innocenl boy into gambling?-- It is not I who draw him 
into it.-Do you wish to slip into tbat room?-I do not wish to slip into it.- When shall 
you slip into my bouse? — I shall slip into it tbis cvening.— Would you slip into 
my bouse if I slipped into my friend's?— If you slipped into your friend's I should 
slip into your house. 

548. 

Shall I let you into his plan?— Had you let me into his secret I should 
knowit;1as for the plan they have already let me into it.-WiUthe captáis 
nave already let the governor into the schemes against tbe government?— He 
'mil already have let him into them; but I believe it was unnecesaary becauae 
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I had already leí hito iato the same schemes.— Does not that man cry unto God 
when his censcience dictates to him that be does wrong?-The atheists uever cry 
«ato God bnt when on their deatbbed. — Would that soldier have cried noto his 
cemmanding officer for mercyf— He would have cried unto him for it had it 
been of service.— When did Voltaire cry unto God?— He cried unto him in his 
last hours.— Does he awe her into silence?~He does. 

Why did you fall into that man's schemes so soon?— Because my bad onder- 
standing makes me fall into every bad scheme and as that man knew 1 was a 
simpleton he«llowedme to fall into his net.~ But knowing that why do you 
fall into it deeper?— Because when one has once fallen into bad scnemes in 
trying to get out one falls deeper into them, a*a gambler in trying to recover his 
lost money only falls the deeper into debt.— Why do you not inquire into that 
plan?— Had I had time I would have inquired into it, but not having had time it 
ñas been impossible for me to inquire into that plan.— Would yon have inquired 
into herthoughts, if she had had more fraukness?— Had sbe had more frankness 
would I have inquired into them. 

&4L5. 

Why does your master run into debt?-He runs into debt because he has not 
money to pay for what he has bought. — Did your eldest son run into debt when 
he lived in England? — He randeeply into debt?— Will you run into thehouse my 
dear little fellow?— If you will give me six-pence.— I will run in very fast. — 
Isthat man putfing money into Ine concern?-He isputting some into it.-Hasthat 
ship put into the harbour?— She has put into it. — Will that gentleman have put 
liis horse into the stable?— He will have put it into it.— Would you have but 
your word into the conversalion unasked?— I would have put it mto it.— Will 
hose wolves have broken into thesheepfold?-If it have not been strongly penned 
they would have broken into it. — Who would have broken into that earl's 
fortress? — Only his worst enemies would have broken into it. 

S4©. 

Did you fall in with my brother in the street?~No, I fell in with him at the 
theatre. — Had you not gone to the theatre would you not have fallen in with 
him?— I might have fallen in with him at his house, had I gone there bofore the 
theatre hour.-At what time did you drop into his house?— 1 dropped intoit.when 
dinner was ready.— When will you have the kindness to drop into my shop?— 
When I am in want of any thing in your line I will undoubtedlv drop in 
to give you a cali. — Would you have dropped into the house of your friend had 
you been able to do it?-I would have dropped into it had I had ti me .-Do you shut 
me in?— I do not shut you in.— Did you shut in my son?— I did not shut him in. 
— Shall you shpt in my dog?— I shall shut it in.— Would you shut in my tat if 
I shut in yours?— If you shut in mine I would shut in yours. 

549. 

Has your brother ioined in a bond with your nephew?— He has joined ai last 
in a bond with him.— Will you join in a bond with me on these conditions?— I 
will join in a bond with you on them, but without them, I will not join in a bond 
with you.— Do you step in?— I steg in.— When did your sister ! step in?— She 
stepped inafter your sister stepped in .-Why did she step in aftermy sister stepped 
in?— Because il was necessary for her to stej) in after your sister.— Why has Vhal 
man dabbled in railways, when he has no idea of the thing?— Most infatuated 
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men wüli money oflen dabbie in wbat they do not uñderstand<— My child, why 
have you riabbled so long in tbe water. — Because it is better and safer to dabble 
in water thanto dabble in poli tics. 

*49* 

Who laid in last week?-My neighbour laid in.-Whal wat she laid in Oí?— She 
was laid in of a fine chiid.— Does my father's merchant buy in shawls?— He does not 
buy any in.— Oíd yonr father intend to buy in corn?^Yes, because every body else 
intended to do il.— Will he already have bought some in?-No, bul my eldef bro- 
ther will have to buy some in for him.— Was that man brought intoour house 
by my daughter?— He was brought in by her, and if not my son would have brought 
htm in.-Why have you brought that good for nothinff fellow into rey class?— He 
was brought in by me, because no other masler would have taken him in. 

540. 

Sir, do you cali in question my authorily?-^As a queen's officer I do not 
cali it in question.— J)id thepeople cali in question tbe abilities of this general?— 
People alwayscall in question )Lhe abilities of all great men.— Who wouidcall in 
question the tactics of the Knglish officers?-- The French officers enjoy tbe plea-- 
sureofcalling them into question. — Does the government cali in the bad 
money.— It does not cali it in for it is not necessary.— Does my father iri- 
lend to cali in the araount of bis notes? — He called in part of it yesterday and 
this morning he will cali in the rest.— Cali my servant in. — I cali him in in, 
order lo toll him lo cali in my friend.-Was the criminal called in before couri? 
—He was called ¡in before it.— Would he have been called in had he been an 
honest man?— He would have been called in but only as a wKnesst 

55©. 

Does yonr son give in his ñame as a voler?— He gives it in for he is now of 
a propér age.— Did you give in his ñame?— I cave it in. — Will you givtf me in 
my hand that flowerf— I sha II give it you after your sister hasseen it but 
you must take greal care with it, give it into my hand when you have finished 
looking al it. -Would you give me that child in my árms if I wished lo have it?— 
I would give it you.— Do I not forcé them in?-You do perfectly right in forcing 
them into your shop. — Did you forcé that man in throogh your door? — I did 
not forcé him in through the door for he was loo sloul, but I forced him in at the 
window it being larger. 

Mi. 

Do you intend tolake in vour creditors?— I intend to take them in, because 
my brolher has taken his in.-What are you takinfc in?— I am taking in my gown. — 
Wbat does your brolher wish to take in?— He wishes to take in your new coat. 
-Oh! no! it fits me very well so that he shall not take it in.-But he has begun 
totake it in.— lndeed?- Yes.— In thi» case he maylakeit in.— Did you hola in 
your horse?— I held it in because it was very restive.— Did the coachman hold in 
the horses?— He held them in.— Would you nave held in your anger?— Burning 
with revenge I would not have held il in. 

559. 

Did she fetch you in?— She felched me in.— Will you fetch in the clothes?— I 
will fetch them in as il rains and if I do not fetch them in they will be weUhrough. 
—Would you fetch in my little boys if I asked you?— f would feteh them in 
because it isgrowing dark.— Why do you íly in my face?— I fly in the face of 
all cowardly men.— Did you fly in my face thinking I was a cowardly man?— I 
flew in your face knowing yon would not retalíate.— Has the dustblown in her 
face?— H has not blown in it for she has a thick veil on. 
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Will you be my cuest?— I thaak you; a friend of mine hasinvited/ne to dinner: 
lie has erdered my favourite dish.—What is it? — It is a dish of.mflk.~As for me, 
I do notlikemilk-meat: tbereisnothinglikeagoodpieceof roast beeforveal.— 
What has become oí your younger brother?— He has suffered shipwreck in going 
to America.— You musí give me an acgount of ihat. — Yery willingly. — Beíng on 
the open sea, a greal storm aróse.— The lightning strack the ship and set it on 
tire. The crew romped into the sea to save theroselves by swimmiug. My bro- 
IheF knew not what to do, having never leamt to swím. He reOected in vain; 
he fosad no means to save his Ufe. He wasstruck with fright when he saw that 
the iré wasgainíng on ali sides. ■ 

MI 

He hesitated no longer and jomped into the sea.— Well what has become of 
Wm?— I do not know.not having heard of him yet.— But who told youail that? 
— My nephew, who was there, and saved himseif.— As you are talking of 
your nephew where is he at presen!?— He is in Italy .— Is it long sin ce yon heard 
of him?— 1 have received a letter from him to-day. — What doés he write to 

Íou?~ He writes to me that he is going to marry a young woman who bríngs 
im a hundred thoasand crowns. 



Is she handsome?— -As handsome as an angel;she is a master-piece of nature. 
-Her physiognomy is míld and full of exj>ressión;her eyes are tnfe finest in the 
worid, aad her mouth is charmieg.— She is neither too tall ñor too short; ber 
shape is slender; all her actions are fuil of grace, and her manners are engaging. 
—Her look inspires résped and admiration. She has also a a great deal of wit; 
she speaks several langnages, dances uncoqjmooLy well, and sings delightfully. 
— My nephew fihds in ber but ooe defect.-— Ana what is that defect?— She is 
affocted.— Thece is nothing perfect in the world. — How happy you are! you are 
rich you have a good wife, pretty children, a fine house, and all you wish. — 
Not all, my friend.— What do you desire more?-- Contentment; for yon know that 
. he only is nappy who is contented. - 



Do yon upbraid her with her fault?— I did not upbraid ber with it.— 
What did you upbraid your friend with?— I upbraided him with his bad 
conduct.— Have you upbraided my son with his conduct?-I have upbraided him 
with it.— Do you side with me?~I do not side with you. — Why do you not side 
with me?— Because you do not side with my sister.— If I should side with your 
sister, woufd you side with me?— I should not side with you ir you sided with 
her, but if you sided with your father. — Make no compliments. # By no means: I 
make free with you.— Why do you not make free with me?— I can never make 
free with respectíul persous.-Who would be able to make free with her.-Nobody 
would be able to malee free with so proud a woman. 

* 
Does that stand with your interest? — That stands with it.— Did my mother's 
plans stand with your opinions.— They stood with them?— Would that circum- 
stance have stQod with your desires on another occasion?— ty would have stood 
with them on every olher occasion, but not in the present. — Is his bebaviour 
consistent with the education I have given him?— it is consistent, my friend, 

x • 49 
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with the advices of bis bad companions»-**Will you comply with her requestT— I 
only comply with the wishes otmy true friends but I ¿hall never comply with 
the fatotastical or whimaical ideas ©flfooHshold WoraatB.~Would you iA that 
case hávo cora pli^d with the brdét* oí the gevterhor?^4 should bal y havtcOttK 
piied with thoee oí th* QwmH wd wkh the witt trf 6*d. 



Why do- you *ót yet fctofce with me?-^Because t onlyctoee with tfoose fersmi 
who cióse irt return with me.^WHl that man have already elosed ift with ws a«£ 
tagonist in order ló fight with hit» for the sum agr^ed upon?-*I believé be Wifc 
havo already closed in with him for it, because he is very fond of publie fightitM. 
Whal did he tax you with?— He taxed me with that cnme.— Bul was he rignt 
in taxing you with it?— He was wrong, because 1 do not deserve to be taxed by 
any body with bad actions.-Hadyou known that would you not have taxed your 
servanl with the theft? -I perhaps slrould have taxed him with it.— How has *he 
borne with your b*d temper?~~Sh* has borne with H so, so.— When shalt ufe 
have borne with her?— Wfcwi wfe sfeail have grown we «hall feavo bftrae better 
with her*-»WouM they have hferat with mfc?^Tfcey wbnid wover have tprto 
with you. 

Do I adorn my bedwith flowers?— You adorn ít with them. — Did he adorn 
bis sisters with jewel*?— He adorned them With soroe. — Has my sister adorned 
herself with fine ribbons? — She has not adorned herself with any.— Will that 
woman adora herself with rmgs?-She shall adera herself with sojae for I desire 
it. — Shali you have adorned yoursetf«with a finé hatt— 1 shall have adornad 
nijsélf with ©ne.—Wonld you adoro my room with pictures?»-*-! would adom ¡ift 
with them. — Would you havo adorned your room with books?--J wtmld havfc 
adorned it with them.— Do you strike in with me?— I strike in with yo*u— 
Who stra'ck in with you?— You strafk inwilh me.— Have yon struck m with mf 
sister?— I havo struck in with her. — Would yon strike in with* too if I «herid 
slrikein with you? -I should certainly strike i» with you «f you would Aribe fa 
with toe. 



Do you hold with me?-I hold with reasonable persons. -Shall you hold with 
him?~ I shall nothold with him because atí raen who have held with him have 
repented.— Had tbose men not repenled would you have held with him?— In that 
case I should have held with him.-i-Boes not Spaiu abound with wine?— It doei 
abound with it.— Does the forest abound with trees?— it abounds with them<— Does 
the river abound with fí&h? — It does not abound with them for the water is 
bad.— Will the fieles abound with cofn?— They will abound wilhit but nottill 
next year.— Shall you not have abounded with good things?— 1 shall not kav* 
abounded with them.— Would your gardens abound with fruüí— They would 
abound with it.— Would not your gardenshave abounded with péopte?— They 
would have abounded with them. 

MI» 

Has your valet filled the bottle with wine or' with water?— fie has filled it 
with wine for it is a wine bottle.— Is the inkstand filled with inkP — It is not yet 
filled with it, bflt'I will fill it with inknow if you wish it.-Do so, and fill it with 
the best black ink.— Woutd you have filled the reservoir wffli cold water?— I 
wonld have filled it with it for I waoled to fifi it with fine forge gdld fish.-Wtet 
did the merchajit teigbt the ship with?-He freifchted it withsalt.-WaS thfesteaumr 
freighted wilh passenffers?-She was very wellfreighted tooth wilhpassengfcrsíind 
laerGhandise.^Wdulí the fchip have been loit if it hati only been frfcifhted wifli 
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Whatever patience we may have. w$ ¿hall neverhave enough.— How rich 
soever they may be tbey will never be happy.— Whatever riches he may have, 
he will soou tee the end of them.— Whatever klndness \ have for him, I never 
shall have 90 much as he deserve*.— Whatsoever faijlts you qaay mate, I will 
tafee tare to'correct tbem.— Whatever may )be the happipess wnich you enjoy, 
I am bappier than you.— Whatever may be the fortune which you eojoy, you 
may |ose it in a» instant.— Whatsoever may be Ihé efforts which you make, you 
can never succeed.— Whatsoever may be the pains which yoú tale, poone will 
b$ grateful lo you for thero.— Whatsoever you may do for my falher, he will 
reward you for it.—Of whomsoever you may speak, avoid slaoder.— J know 
npbody who js so good as you.— I have seen qothiug tbat could be blamed in 
his couduct.-r-Wbosoever he may be, he will repent it.-r-Whosoever may a$fc 
for me, say I am bi*sy.— To whomsoever we speak, we ought to be polite. 

**9. 

Do you abscond from justice? — I do not abscond from it.— Did be abscond 
from his duty?— Ho absconded from it yesterday— Has your brother absconded 
from his house?— No, but my sis¿r has absconded from il.— Will tbat man ab- 
scoud from his house?— If I desire it he will abscond from it.— Should 1 abscond 
from the city? — If possible you should abscond from it to-morrow.— Would 
you have absoondea from my qounting-house?— 1 should not have abscohded 
from yours.— Sir, do ñot absent yourself from my bouse?— I do not absent 
myself from it.— Did he absent himself from the concert?— He abscnted himself 
from the concert.— Has my sister absented herself from your house?— She has 
absenled herself from itenticely.-Shall you have absented yourself from my castle? 
— Ishnll have absented myseufrom it.— Would you absent yourself for everT— I 
woiijd not absent myself for ever.— Would your sister have absented herself from 
my aehopl?— She would not have absented herself from your school. 

ft«é. 

Did y^ur confesser absolve yop from the sin?— He absolved me from it.— D¡4 

Íhe priest. absolve Jhe sinner from his faults?~He absolved him from thera.—Has 
ie absolved my sister from the crirae?— He has absolved her from the erinft. 
— Will yon absolve my son from his sin?— I shall pot absolve him from it.-^ 
WiM my unole have absolved my aunt from her guilt?~He will not have absol- 
ved her from it. — Woidd you absolve me from doing my duty?— I wonld not 
absolve you from doing U. — Would not my nephew have absolved him from the 
accusation?— He would névcr have absolved him from it.-Is tbat ship disabled 
from crossing the Ocean? — It h*as been disabled from doing it these ten years. — 
'Will my horse have been disabled from service? — It will have been disabled 
from it.— Would that soldier have been disabled from serving in the army if he 
liad jbeev wounded?-r~He would have been disabled from doing ¿o if he had had 
% diéabltd leg. 



Has he fallen from his word?— He has fallen from his oatb.— Do you falt 
from your promise? — I never fall from what I have promised.-Whichof us will 
fall the ffrat from our doings.?— The one who has lately come in our compauy 
wiH firs) fg)l (roa* bis words.-Po yoy atjstain from drinking water?-:! do nov 
' iübfm drtnkiiitf it^-Did yourfrister abstain from drjnfcing milk?— $b**b- 

* 
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ttainedfrom drinkingit.— Has my sister abstained from stríking yon?— Sfc* has 
abstained from it.—Will you abstain frora drinking wine?-l «hall never abstain 
from it.— When shall you have abstained from hurtingmy son?— 1 shall have 
abstained from it wheo he leaves off throwing stones.— Would you abstain (rom 
seeing my sister? — I should not abstain from seeing her. 

see. 

Do I abstract fflowers from your gárden?— You do not abstract any from it. 
— Did my son abstract a watchfrom your pocket?— He did not abstract one # from 
it— Has my sister abstracted a gown from your shop?— She has not abstracted 
one from it.-When shall my servant have abstracted moneyfrom yourtill?-He 
will never have abstracted any from ü.— Would you* abstract gtoves from my 
room?-I would abstract some from your drawer. -Would he have abstracted those 
valuable papers from your safe?-Hé would have abstracted tbem from it.-Where 
have these aeeda been abstracted from? — They were abstracted from the origi- 
nal deeds.— Did yoü retract from your wordf— Men of honour never retrac t 
from the -wordthey have solemnly given.— Did that work detract from bisnier-' 
it?— It did not. 

Is that man putting by his gaius?— He is|putting them by. — How much did 

Íou put by last year? — I put by a great deal oí money.— -Will your son put by his 
ooks?— He will put them by.— Would he put by what he earns?— What. he does 
Botspend he would put by. You will fall, hora by me.— No he is gone by this. 
—Will you have gone by my ñame. — I shall have gone by it.— Would you 
have gone By that pretty lady without looking al her?— I should ha\e gone 
by her without noticing ner had she not laughed wben she was going by me. 
—I beg you will go by that rule. 

Do you abide by what my brother telte you?— I do not abide by what he 
says:— Did my servant abide by that opinión?— He abode by it.— Will you abide 
by that maxim?— 1 will no longer abide by it.— Would you abide by it?— I 
should not abide by it.— Is your son going by my shop?-He is not going by your 
sbop but he is going by your house. — Has not your servant alreády gone by 
my house. — He has aiready gone by it.— When will your son pass by that 
tree without taking some of its fruits.— He will have gone by it without 
taking any when he dislikes it.— Would you have gone by my Yoom-door without 
entering .— I should not have gone by it had you not this morning gone by mine. — 
Do you wish to sit by me?— I wish to sit by you.— Why did you not sit by me? 
— Because that woman was sitting by you.— When shall you sit by this lady?— 1 
shall sitby her if «he does not sit by that gentleman. 

ano. 

Why do ybu throw by your coat?— I do not throw it by because I have ai- 
ready thrown it by. — But it is only half worn out, why do yon throw it by. — 
Because I must throw by all clothes that are not new.-Would you aiready nave 
thrown it by?— I should not yethave thrown it by.— Is that man going by your 
instructions?— He is going by them— Have theyyet been gone by?— I presume 
they have not Vet been gone by. . 

590. 

How will this man have come by his money?— He will have cowe by it by 
speculating deeply in paper money.— Will my son have come by tho*e books 
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, feonwUyT-He will certainly have come by them honestly beeause he bought them 
of yovr brotber.— Would you have come by ibis borse, withoul paying for it.— 
1 pay for all things that I come by.-What did you sel by?-I sel by my umbrella. 
~Why did yon sei it by?— I set it by beeause it was very fine weather.-When 
did you set it by? — When the rain was over.— Would you have set it by?— I 
should have set it byif ithad not rained.— Would you set it bynow?— I should 
Dot set it by. 

«VI. 

Will your paren!» stand by youf— They never. stand by me.— Wby wH! 
they not stand by you?— Beeause I did not stand by them last jear and conse- 
quently they will not stapd by me now. — Would you have stood by her had 
you believed her?— I would have stood by her.— Who saw it? — 1 saw it; be* 
cause I stood by.-rWhen were you standing bv'there?— I was standing by wheii 



the queen passed by;—Shall you be theref— I shall, and sland by.— Had you 
been standing by would you have taken revengo on him?— I should ha>e 
pardoned him had I been standing by.-Were you standing by?-I was standing by. 



The Emperor Charles the Fifth being one day out a hunting lost his way in 
the forest, and having come to a house entered it to refresh bimself. There were 
four men in it, who pretended* to be asleep. One of them rose, andapproaching the 
emperor, told him he had dreamlhe should take his watdi, and took it. — Then an 
other rose and said that he had dreamt that his surtout fittedhim wonderfully, and 
took it. The third took his purse. At last the fourth carne up, and said he noped 
he would uot take itill if he searched him, and in doing it, per ce i ved around the 
emperor's ñeck a small gold chain, to which a whistle was attached, which he 
viished to robhimof. 

593. 

But the emperor said: my good friend, before depriving me of this trinket, I 
must teachyou its virtue.— Saying this he whistled. His attendants who wne 
seeking him, hastened to the house, and were thunderstruck at beholding Jiis 
majesty in such a state. But the emperor seeing himself outofdanger, said:' 
These men have dreamt each his dream, now it ismy turn also to dream. And 
aíter having mused a few seconds, he said: I have dreamt that you all four 
deserve to be hanged: which was no sooner spoken iban execuled before the 
house. 

5*4. 

A certain king making one day his entrance into a town at two o'clock in 
the afternoon, the Senate sent some deputies to compliment him. The one who 
was to speak began Ihus: Alexander the Great, the great Alexander, and stopped 
short.— The king, who was veryhungry said: ah! my friend, Alexander the Great 
haddined, and famstillfasting. Having said this, he proceeded to theGuildhall, 

14) where a magnifícent dinner had been prepared for him.— A good oíd man 
>eing very ill, sent for his wife, who was still very young, and said to her: my 
dear, you dee that my last hour is approaching, and that I am compelled to leave 
you. If, you wish me to die in peace you must do me a favour. 
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Tou are still young, and will, withaut doubt, marryagaio; kuowing this, I 
request of you not to wed M.Louis; forl confess that I bave always been. very. 
jealous oí him, and ara so still. — I should Iherefore, die in despair if you día 
not proraise me that. The wife answered; my dear husband, I intreat you, Iet 
not thishinder you from dying peaceably; fór 1 assure you that, even if 1 wished to 
wed him I coufd not do so, being already proraised to another. It was customary 
with Frederick the Great, whenever a new soldier appeared in his guards, to 
ask him three questions; viz. How oíd are you? How long have you been in 
my service? Are you satisfled with your pay and treatnient? 

Ithappened that a young soldier, boro in Ftance.who had served in his owa 
country, Jesired to enlist in the Prussian service. His figure caused bim to be 
immediately accepled; but he wastotaíly ignorant of the Germán dialect; and his 
captain givmgbim notice that the king would queslion him in that tongue the 
first time he should see him, ¿autioned him at the sátne time to learn by heart the 
three answers that he was to make to the king. Accordingly he learnt them by 
the next day; and as soon as he appeared in the ranks, Frederick carne up to in- 
terrógale him: but he happened to begin by the second question, and asked him. 

How long have you beenin my service? — Twenty-one y ears, answered the 
soldier. — The king. struck with his youlh, which plainly indtcated that be had 
B*t borne a musket so long as that, said ío him, much astonished. How 
oíd are you?— One year an't please your Majesty. — Frederick, more astonished 
still, cned. You or I must certainly be bereft of our senses. The soldier, 
who took this for the third question, replied firmly: Both, an't please your 
Majesty. 

4*8. 

A man bad Vwo sons, one o/ whom liked to sleep very late in the moming aftd 
the other was very industrious, and always rose very early, The latler, hSvinjg 
ene day gone out very early, found a purse well filled tyilh money. He rao to lu* 
brother to inform him of his good luck, and said (o him: see, Loms,wbat is gol by 
risinjj early?— Faith answered his brother, if the person to whom it belonged bao 
not risen earlier- than I, he would not have lost it. A lazy young fel lo w being 
asked, what madehim lie in bed so long.— J am busied said^he, in hearing counsel 
every morning. 

ladwtry adviae* me to get ap; sloth, to lie ttill; and »o they ave m tweofr 
reatos pro and con. It is my part to hear wbat.is said on boto #ide*; and J>y 
the time the ¿anee is over, dinner is ready ~ 14 wa* a beautiful turn given bv » 

great Jady, who, being asked where her nusband waa, wben be lay conceaiecf for 
aviag been deeply concerned in a cpnspiracy. answered, sbebad hid bim. Thi» 
confession drew her before the king, who tola her, nothjng but ker discoverjug 
where her lord was coueealed, oould eave her £n> m t¿a torture. 

» 

ASO. 

And wiH that do said the lady?— Yes, says the khig, I gWe you wj word for 
H.— Theo, saya abe, I have hid him in my heart, where you will fiad fim. This 
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snrprising answer charmed her enemias.— Cornelia, the illustrious mother oí tbe 
Gracchi, afler (be death of ber husband, who lefl ber with twelve children applied 
herself to tbe care of ber famil y, "with á wisdom and prudence that procured 
mt liiiiversal esteem. Only tbree outof tbe twelve lived to years of maturity: 
One daughler, Sempronia, whomshe married to tbe second Se i pío Africanos, and 
two sOns, Tiñerías and Caius» wbonr abe brougbt up with so much care, thai, 
thoogh they were geaerallyacknowledged to bave been boro with tbe most happy 
tüspositiona* ¡t waa judged that they were stilJ more indebled to educatioo titán 
U aaturfc. 

581 

Tbe answer she gave a Campanian lady concerning tbém is veryfamous, 
and ¿adades in it great nstruction for ladies and mothers. That lady, who was 
very rich, and fond ef potnp and show» having displayed ber diamónds. pearla 
and fiches! jewels, earnestlv desired Cornelia to let ber see ber jewels also. 
Cornelia dexteroasly turned tne conversaron to another subject to wait tbe rotura 
. <á ber sons, who were gene ío tbe publie schools. When they returned and 
aatered tbeir mether** apartment, she said to tbe Campanian lady, pointing lo 
them: «These jtre my jewels, and tbe only ornamenls I prize» And such orna- 
ments, which are tbe strength and support of society, add a brighter lustre to 
the fair tban all the jewels of the East. 

58». 

WHlyau IwtYftijrftOft obey?— I will have kim obey.— Will tny brother 
feavfefcha wrfte¥<-ffo wllliieitlier4iavehun write ñor obey,*but come.— Who 
*rBIb*Ye mewrite?*«»My fatfeerwill bave yon write the exercises, I wonW bave 
tó» cfepy.~-W0ald yo* net ba*e tny brethw deán yoor watches if-yofi had soma 
money. — I would bave him clean tbem. 

Do you allow lar that wistake?-I.do not allow for it.— Shaíl.we allow for it? 
— ^WeshaU not allow for *L— Do 1 bargain for your watch? — You do not bargain 
for it.~Did sbe bargain JorJ that man's dog?— JSo, because she bargained for 
mine.— Who will bargain for my fine pictures?— ¿íobody/will bargain for tbe ni. 
— Shotrid we bargain for that row of houses? — You should bargain for Iheua.-^ 
Bso I &tone for myfaufts?— You atone for ibero,*— Did he atone for his crime?— - 
Be a*)ned Jar ik-*-~Shall we aíone for our guilt?— -We shall atone for our wicked- 
ness.— Wbat «do you cali for?— I cali for wiue.— Would you have called for my 
wine had 1 not had some?— No, because I only cali for my own.— Will that man 
have called for his money at my house?— I presume he will have called there 
before now. 

*84. 

Xm l ¿n for ti for inreaking yoar spectades? — You are not in fcr it.— We*a 
we ia <forit spoiliug his hat?— We were in for it for tearing bis coat—Sball v*e 
fcesniferi* for taking her paree?— Yon will bein for it for taking the money..— 
Wbat do yoa leag foi*?— I loag for a looktng glas*.— Why do ^ou ¿ana forma 
kaoftring that I am wery desirous otfaiving you mine?— I ¿o not loog kx yatws 
totlarearl ÍVariti^ great iooktnggton. — Wtett dM you iong far^— 1 l«i«aé 
lar ttm sawe thángl mi aawlongkm; for.— Wtat* it» — I fea* to Mnay^That 
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*9ft. 

What are you looking ábout for? — I am looking aboirt for Ihe money I have 
dropped.— Look about for it because it is necessary to look about for all use£ut 
thinga.— Por what town do you stand? — I stand for London.— I betieved yon 
$tooaforWestminster?-No, it is tny brother who stands for Westroiúster; as for 
me I stand for Lontlon. — Do you stand for the Tories? — I stood for them last year, 
f stand tiow for the Whigs.— Will you stay for me? — 1 will stay , for so 
polite a person as you are. — Why have you not staid fof me?-I have not staid * 
for you because you did not stay for me last week, but had you staid then for 
me 1 should have staid for you now. 

Why does thát poor horse draw along its leg?~It draws it aton£ because 
the bull has broken it— i wonder how that poor donkey gets along under its toad? 
Oh! it gets along very well for it is used to carry heavy burdens.— Will you get 
along nome you naughty boy? — I will not get alone for I am not naughty. — 
Would you get along if I ysed my stick on your back?— If you hurt me i would 
then get along on purpose lo be out of the way of your blows?— Ater^ good, 
then get along. • " 



Has not that boy been cautioned against going to the river?— He was cau- 
tioned against going there this tnorning by me.r-Would my neighbour's chHd 
have been drowneu had it been cautioned against $oing to the river.— It was ool 
cautioned against going to the river so that it lost its Ufe by being drowned. — 
Why do you stand against my opinión?— it is not I who stands against it; 
it is my brother who stands against it because he always stands against the 
opinions of others.— Would you stand against this plan if the government per- 
mitted it?— I would not stand against it. 

Why do you denounce evils against me? —I denounce them against yóu be- 
cause you are an unjust man —Why did God denounce his wrath against the 
people of Israel?— They sinned greatly and he first denounced punishmeni 
against them, and afterwards by the mouth of lis servant Moses he denounced 
fresh jndgments against their sins.— Have you railed against your friend?— I 
llave railed against him because he has raifed against me.— Was that puppy 
railed against by the chairman of the meeting?— He was railed against by him 
for his presumption.-Will you have already railed against iby sister?— I shall 
aever have railed against her.— Why would you have railed against my fathert— 
Because he would nave railed against me. 

MO. 

Is the enemy already driven back so soon by the commandant general?— He 
it an exgerienced general therefore he has driven back the enemy sooner thait 
^wasexpected.^-Willthatship have been driven back by the stress ofweather into 
the harbour?— It will not h*ve been driven back by stress of weather, it will have 
been driven back for want of provisions. — Would you have driven back thal 
man had he not done his duty?~I would certainly have driven him back, 
for of what use is a servant if he will not obey orders.— Why do you run back? 
—I run back because I am afraid. — Did your son run back when you wanted 
to lake him to schóol?— The naughty boy did run back.— Why will yo» run back? 
—I will run back because I see my schooi-master. — Would you run back if I 
cailed you?— I should run back if you called me.— As a proof cali me and see if I 
shall not run back. 
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At what hour do you get back borne this evening?--I get backif I can at 
an*ea ly hour.— Did your brolher get back from towu veste rday?— He gol back 
ve*terday night.— When will you gej back lo your affectiouate wife, my dcar 
John?-l shall get back as soon as l can, you know, my dear Ihat if it were possi- 
ble I would get back to -morro w, bul as lliat cannot be,I shall get back the dayafter, 
Are Ihe enemies beaten back by Iheir ibes? — They are not beaten back by them, 
— Why have they been beaten back?— They have beeo bealeu back because they 
are worse soldiérs.— Would thtsy not have been beaten back by the Euglish?—* 
They would uaost certainly have been beaten back by them. 

*Ot. 

Who has paid you back?— My brother has paid me back the money be owed 
rae.— Would you have paid back your creditors?— Being on good terms with 
theiu,*aud having mojtey enough, I should have paid them back.— ls your boy 
hauging back?— He is hanging back because be is lame.— Will that child have 
hun«j baclcl'rom attending school?— He will have hung back íorhedid notknow 
liis íessons. 

599. 

Do I get through my Icssoas correctly?-Consideriug all things you get through 
them prettylwell. — Did you get through your work last night? -I ffot through with 
it very well but it was late when I fiuished. — Will you ever get through the book 
I have lent you? — I hope 1 shall get through ilin a sliort time.— Would you gol 
through with your work sooner i I* 1 helped you? — 1 should most certainly get 
through sooner.— fs the queen's carriage being driven through the park?— It is 
iiow being driven through it. — By using thóse large nails would you not have 
driven them through the lid oí* the box into Ihe clothes within it?-Without doubt 
1 should have ¿Inven them through had 1 «sed them, 

&93. 

Why have you your handswet? -Because my oíd umbrella permits the raía 
tódrop through.— Wii y are Ihe walls and the floors damp?— Because the roof is 
broken and porous and the rain drops through. — Is that Ihe man who has gone 
through thick and thiu? — lie has goue through both. — Will that mau have 
gone through the lown?— lie will have already gone through il.— Has that book 
been gone through yet? — Ithas been gone through for l went through it myself. 
— Would you have gone through the park had I gone through with you?-I should 
theu have gone through. 

Has your conduct borne you through your misfortune?— Il has not .bprn me 
through it. — Did .your prodigal son ruu through his money?— He ran through it 
all,— How will your father ruu through his fortune?— He will ruu through itby 
drinking.— Would Ihe child run through my house?— He or she would run through 
it. — Did you st ike through Ihe wood?— 1 did uot strike through the wood but 
through Ihe morass.— Did he break through the walt?— He broke through it. 
—Will the door be broken through?— It shail not be brokeu through because I 
will prevent it.— Would the enemies , balallions have been broken through?— If 
they had been corapounded but of English soldiérs they would undoubledly not 
have been broken through.— Have you swum across the river?— I have swum 
across it. — Did you swim across the river?— 1 swam ,across i t. -Shall you svvim 
across Ibs river?— 1 shall swim acros> it. . 

20 
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Why do yon lay Stside your money?— I 'do not lay aside my money.— What 
are you then layina aside?—! ara laying aside my banknotes.— Would you have 
laid asido your bHIs ií my fríend had entered in?~I would ha va laid 
ihem asido, because one ínust lay aside hU money when ihere are. robbers 
at haud.-Who was set aside?-The naughty boy was set aside.-Why wa* be set 
asido?— Ho was set aside because he was naugnty.— When was he set aside?-Ea 
was sel aside yeíterday morning.— Would you, have set him aside?— I should 
have set him aside.-^-Do you turñ aside the blows?— I turn them aside:--When 



did you tura aside the blows?— I turned them aside this moraing-when feaetng. 
—Have you turhed aside the blowsof your enemies?-! have turned them aside.- 
What blows «re you turning aside? — 1 am turning aside the blows of my enemies. 



Was my son caHed asida by you?— He was called aside by my raother.— 
Will my son have been called asido by yours? I believé he will already háve 
been called aside by her.— Would you nave called thal girl aside in order to 
tell her soraethiug?— 1 should have caUed ber aside in order to speak to her of 
the feeliogs oí my heart.-- Is that man going astray?— He is going astray. 
~-Hst* your servant gone astray from his work?— He has badly gone astray.-When 
will you have gone astray from the patbs of piety? — I shall have gone astray 
from them when I have not the fear oí God beíore my oyes.— Would yoü have 

ne astray from your duty knowing that yon weré doing wrong?— Ohí if I. had 

dwd i U should not then have gone astray. 

M*. 

Do you so soon get the better of your opjjonent?-! do already get the better 
of him for I am abler and stronger thañ* he.- When did yonr brother get the better 
pflhe cold whicb|he took last sunday?-He¡gotthe better of it the evening of thejday 
afler.- Will you get better soon?-I cannot tell y oír when I shaH get better -Would 
he get the better of you if he could?r— He wouid get the better of me ifhe were 
aHe.— My child, why do you cali off my attenlion from this work?-Father l love 
you somuch, that I cali off your atlenlion from your task, to receivea kiss.-f 
Who called off the attention of your mother a short time ago?~-My dear father, 
whocould cali off her atteniion but you. 



• Dees the merchante balance, fall short this year?*It does not fa11*hort for he 
has a good book-keeper.— What are you thinking of?-I ara think»ng I fall short of 
my account.— Would you have fallen short of it had you been more-prodent?— I 

Ítioold aot háve fallen short of it if I had been more prudeot, but circumstances 
ave made all merchante fall short of theír expectallons.— Why do youtíut rae 
short in the middle of my speech?— I am in the habtt of cutting aR peopre short 
who speak taonsense.—Cut that man short for he alone cfaatters more than a 
menkey. 



Had you told me that beforehand, I should have gone home to pass thfc 
Christmas holidays in company with my paren ts?— Be it as it may you cannot ge 
now, for, youknow,-businOss oeforepleasure.— Very well; but before all things, 
let ns go and see uur friend Mr. N, and have a little eon versation' with him. -— 
I do not like to- converse wrth any -man wbo is so mucfr hehind the age as he is. 
-What is the matter with yon? -I have a horrible head-tche.^That will very 
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soon pase awáy , do not miml-it.— Isthat thesfcylrght that bcloags to yourrooib? 
—Tes, that is the one.— Do you wish lo have Ihe goodness to exchaage for me a 
ten dollar bilí?— I have not much small chango, but I will do it lo accommodate 
you .—I shall be much obKged to you.— Look atthat poor bird: it is socofd it 
cannot fly. — He who would pretend to learn a language by theory and rules, 
would. resemble a cbild who would learn to walk by the theory of equilibrio m. 



When is yourbirthday?— On the second day of January.— Will you tell me 
which are the principal festivals of the year?— Certainly, with great pleasure.— , 
sball I mention th'em to you, alphabetically or chronologically? 1 — As yon please.— 
Then I will mention Ihem to you chronologically: Ist. festival, Cnristmas; id, 
New Year'jwiay; 3d., Lent; 4th., Palm-Sunday; Mh., The HolyWeek; 6th., Ash- 
Wednesday; 7th., Good-Friday; 8tb., Emberdays; 9th,, Easter-Sunday; 40ih. 9 
Low-Suiiday; H .h., Whitsunday; lith., The Eve; 43ih., The Harvest.— I am 
. much obliged to you for your kindness.— Not at all. 

• ' SOI. 

Will you -have the goodness to give me two wafers?— I am sorry 1 cannot 
oblige you, for I have none.— Have you been at church?— Yes, siiy and^ I have 
heard a Low iMass, which I like belter than a High Mass, for many reasons.*- 
Here is a beggar.— What does he want?— He asks for alms.— I would givehim 
something if í could. -If you'have not money, I have sorae and will givehim 
some.— You are very kind.— Oh, it is nothing. — lt may be nothing to you, but 
it isa great.deal to (ó for) me. — May God reward you.—Thank you. — Good 
aclions pcr/ormed on eartb, meet with their reward in heaven. 



Have you received your share? — Of course- and have you rece i ved yourst 
Not yet. — Has -your brotner received his?~ne ñas receivea twice hís share.- 
Have you eve'r bought of that merchant? — No, because he asks for every 
thing three tímelas much' as he ought.-Allow mé, sir, to introduce to you, Mr. A, 
an intimate friend of miue.-I am delighted to become acqqainted with you, sir, 
I shall be happy tó cullivate your acquaintance.— I shallendeavour to deserví 
it, sir.— Ladies, aliow me to introduce to you Mr. M., who has just arrived from 
London. He is a stranger in this country.— Sir, we are very háppy to see you 
at our house. 



Why does that man wish to whip that boy?— Because he deserves a good 
whipning.— Do you intend lo make any furtherad vanee of money to that man. — . 
I do because otherwise he will not be able to go any farther wHh his wotk.~ 
When did you deliver my lelter to your father?— I delivered it to bim yesterday. 
-«-Where.did your brother deliver his speech?— He delivered it at the meething. 
-«-Why do you not marry your* cousin?-Bccause, although she is ricli aud hand- 
some, yet bhe is not amiable. — I shall walk in the garden to-morrow, ünlessit 
rains.— If John studies, he does his duty in that respect. — My state has censid- 
erably increased this year. üntess my accountant deceives me.— If he acquire 
riches, he will make a good use pf them.-If he come to-day, he will diñe with us. 

* so*. 

Whether be is at home or not, I do not know.-If he be beaten by him, he will 
bepunished. — If I were beaten so badly as he, Isbould coroplain.— If he was 
beateo> it is óot koown.— You will never be respectad nñless yon forseke the bad 
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eompaay yon keep.— You cannot fimsh your work lo-night, otiles» I heip yoo.-- 
I will explain to you every difficully, thal you may not be dishcartened in your 
undqrtaking. — Suppose you should lose your Triends, what wóuld becoaic of you? 
—locase you want my assistance. cali me, I «hall help you. — A. wise and 

Íirudeut man lives witb economy when young, in order that he may enjoy the 
ruit of bis labour when he is oíd.— Carry this money toMr. N., in order thal he 
pay be able to pay his debts.— Will yóu fend me that money?— 1 will not lend 
it to you, unless you promise to returo it to me as soon as you can. 

SO*. 

Have you Judged of that?-I cannot yet judge of it, for in order to jndge of II, 
il is necessary to have inore knowledge than I have.— Will my brother have 
already judged of that idea?— It may be, bul I do nol believe he ha» yet judged 
of it. Judge of nothing.— Do you get clear of him?— I ¡do gel clear of him. — 
Did you get clear of the engagement you made with Ihat woman? — I got clear 
of it very nicely.— Will you get clear of that?— I slvall get clear of it.— Would 
ou get clear of that man if you were able.-I should get clear of him at ooce, 
iut I think he will be of service to me, thcrefore I prefer not to get clear of 
bim yet. 



E 



Why are you laying open the whole truth?— Because truth must be laid open. 
— But do you not know tnat truth ought not always to be laid open? — Ves, 
but on this occasion it was very useful to lay it open, and had you been ¡n my 
place you wotuld have laid it open as I have. — Were the doors of the palace 
brokeii open by the mob?~ They were not brokcn open by it bocause they 
wereguarded by the queen's soldiers, but, if not they would have been broken 
open. — Will the doors of thedukc's mansión have already been brokén open? — 
They will already have beenjbroken open, because I have seen his furniture in 
Ibe hands of the populace. 

«O*. 

Did the steamer fall foul of the brig in the middle of the night? — She fel I 
fbulof herand all waslost; ship, crew, and passen^ers.— Why did the steamer 
fall foul of her?— Because the watchman of the brig was a slecp on his post and 
therefore the steamer fell fouL of her and she sunk to rise no more. — Will the 
steamer have run aground?— She will have run aground on that sunken rock. — 
Would she have run aground on that reef of rocks had the caplain Been properly 
acquainted with the coast?— She would not have run aground on it. 

609. 

Has she lusted afler riches?— She is a proud woman who is nevjjr satisfied, 
so that she lusts after all things that can procure her riches, health and fame. — 
Is the general lusting after power?— He now lusts after a great number of votes 
but he also lusts after power. — What do you hunt after?— I hunt after riches.™ 
Have you ever hunted after bonours?— I have always hunted after good things 
and consequently have hunted after them.— Why do you gape in that manner 
after that horse?— 1 gape after it because it is very handsome.— What did you 
gape after when you were young? — I gaped after a many things but I know 
nowit is ofno use gaping atler things which one cannot possess.— Would you 
gape after riches?-! would gape after them all day loqg if I thought by gaping 
after them I should receive them. 
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U that man going witheut his dinner?— He is going without it for he is in a 
• Irorry.— How long has that poor woman gone without victuals?— She has gone 
without any for three days.— Did he lay waste the field?— No, heMaid waste the 
countrv. — What are you layíng waste?— I am laying waste my enemy's states. 
— Wbich of his states are you laying waste? — I am laying waste his favourite 
park.-Do those fierce looking men connive at schemes against the government? — 
If they are wicked they wiU connive at every thing.— Would you in my place 
have connived at her faults in thé same manner I have connived ,at yours?— 
I would have connived at her faults in the same manner that you have connived 
al mine, for good ualured men would connive at those faults which you have. 

. «HO. 

Why da you not help my friend forward in Ufe? — Because I roust heln for- 
ward in life those persons who deserve to behelped forward. — Have you nelped 
my poor nephew forward in Ufe ?— He deserves to be helped forward but were 
he in want of beinc helped forward íq it I would do it. — Have the enemy's 
troops knocked under at last?-They have not yet knocked under because it is 
necessary to have a clever general in order to oblige them lo knock under. 
— Will your proud wife knock under? — She will knock under for she must yield 
lo necessity. — Who knocks under?— the man who during his life has riever 
knocked under, isobliged to knock under now.-Keephim under and he will no lon- 
ger be disobedient.-I wish tobe loved and consequently I will never keep any one 
under. If I had kept my servanls under they would haNe deserted me. You 
aré mislaken my dear friend because you confound the being in bad lerms with 
the servants and the keeping of them under. 

Gil* 

Why do you get before me?— I get before you because I am quicker.— Did 
your son £et before mine in the cláss?~He did get before him for he was more 
mdostrious than he. — Will you get before us?— I will not get before >ou, 
for I want to hear what you say to my sister. — Would you get before if I prom- 
ise to buy you a pretty litlle rockitfg horse? — I would then get before you. — 
What is set agoing?-- The mili is set agoing. — Why is it set agoing?— It is set 
agoing because the wind blows. — Would it not set agoing if it were not windy? 
— It would not set agoing. 

Si*. 

Have you been to the theatre?— I went the night before last.— What was played 
o performed?— Comedy, tragedy, an opera, an interlude; nextfollowed the bul- 
leí, and an enteriaining farcfr.— Was there a fullhouse?— It was crowded toex- 
cess.— How do you like the theatre?— The decorations are splendid.— And the 
company has some'good actors?— The oíd man perfóreos his part exceedingly well. 
— Ilikehis manner of acting very much. — Tneclownis inimitable.— Who ac- 
-ted the part of the duke in the tragedy?— The principal actor and the principal 
actress, the countess. There are always good players (ó actors) in this house. 
Those that appeared last night were first-rate performers. They played two new 
pieces. 

613 

What does the play-bill annoonce to-day?— A new opera by the celebrated . 
— Is it the first performance?— No, it was performed last week,and was received 
with general applause.— Of course you have already heard the prima donna?-Ob 
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yes; wbát a full and melodioos voice she has) ;*How do you Uke the first téitott 
—He \é one oí thebest.-- Will yetado me the fávour to accompanyine thiseveninir 
tothe opera?— With much. pleasure, but we must goearly, othenvise weshall 
fiod no seáis.— Will y oa go in the boxes?— I would prefer the pit because one 
«ees andTiears belter there.—Very well, I ám going to procure two tickets— • 
This evening 'weshall bear a singer that makes her first appearance on the 
stage. - 

. . • «14. . 

Let lis go in and take our places. The house i s very splendid. The boxes, 
galleries, and pit are already fllled. What a magnificénl spéctacle the tout en- 
semble presents! The orchestra has begun. BravoHheoverture pleasés me 
much; il is a fine composilion. The curtain is rising. Observe how splendid the. 
scenery and dresses are. — Bravo! bravo! they deserve applause. The music is 
excellent. Who is the conductor ofthe orchestra?— He is an Italian.— What 
do you say ofthe new songstress?— She appears to possess a *véry fine voice 
and her action is very graeeful: let us appíaud her.— The prompter speaks too 
loud. The recitatives are very good, ana the choruses are supero. 

the second act begins. Do you observe how they biss that man? Well 
see how the third act will go off.— Come, the winding up ofthe piece is not so 
bad. — The curtain drops.— Shall we go and take some refreshmént?--Just as 

Íou please .-Let us return to our seats, for perhaps the ballet has commenced, — 
'hat is the principal dancer; observe how gracetully she dances. — She scarcely 
appears to touch the boards. Encoré! encoré! .The ballet is conceded.— Good 
evening, Madam, how do you do?-l am very happy tó see you, sir.-Thank you; I. 
am also very happy to see you well.— Quite well, I thank you.— Mrs. M.*.. allow 
me the honour ofmtroducing Mr. N. to you. 

61G. 

I amvery happy to welcomeyou to my house, Sir. — I feel much* flattered 
^with the honour you do me. -Be so good as to be seatcd.— Withyour permis$ion.-r 
"Youngladies, yoúr most obedient.--How do you do, Sir?— Do you know. what. 
entertainments are conlemplated?-! undetetand thereisto be vocal and instru- 
mental music, and thén dancing.— Ií you are not engaged, I would be happy if 
you did me the honour of being my partner in the first coúntry-dance.-Sir, I am 
very sorry that L am already engaged.— I regret it extremely; but I repeat my 
requestíor the next.— With much pleásure*— 1 am exceedingly obliged to yon. 

Do you know which isthe young lady that Istosing?— I am named for the 
present.~Oh, I am very happy indeed!-.You have sung divinely.— Hfou do me 
nonour>-It is but iust: I do not flatter you 1 say what I feel.— Who. is that young 
lády who is seated at the piano?— She is a sister of4hát lady who is sitling on the 
sofá.— She plays with much elegance and good taste.-Are you fond of music? — 
Lamvery partial toit, and do you play on an instrument?— A little on the flute 
and ontheguitar; but Iam only a beginner.— Do you know that young lady in 
the green dress?— Yes, she is the daughter of the Marchioness of S.— Do you know 
that she is going to be married?— Who is the bridegroom?— Couirt L.-What do 
you tell me?— What you hear. 

ets. 

Who would have beHeved it?—There is nothing so surprising in H.— It is 
irue; nothing is surprising now a days— Tell me, what is become ofthe young 
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Marchioness^ for. she has not appeared in^societf se Iong?-Oht don'i yon, koow 
tbatshe is married to tbe Duke of Z. ánd that. they are gone to Itajy? — Well, 1 
wasnot aware of U: so she is inarried at last, en?— Yes; and she has ma<ie a 
good match.— I .donH doabtit; because the d.uke is áll that cao be desired'.— And 
she, too, is very accomplished; but she has a certain pride about her which is 
rather disple^iiig v .~That is only at first sjffht, forit soon wears oíf.— I have 

fsUíeard very sad news, Mr. R. is dead.— That'* why I sawhis son m mourning. 
am very sorry. ■ 

• !•. 

• • Of conree you havéJieard of thebirth of the Princef— Yes, and' it wiíl be 
an occasion for much reáoicHig.— Oh; Mr.— I beg your pardon; I did uot recognise 
yeu, how do you do?^How do you do, but I wifl not ioterrupt you in.so inter- 
eslinga conversaron.— Not at all we weré speaking.on general, matters.— With 
your leavé I am going to speak to Madam. B.— They are goíngto begin to dance. 
>-íExcus0my leaviñg you for a while.— <You must b£ fátigued, forlhe counlry- 
dsiñc¿.wajfvery"long t — Notatall, but theheat is excessive.— Willyou allow me 
tbe honour of accompañy ing/you to take somq refreshment?— Wilh much pleasure. 
r- Heíe are wines, lemonadé, ices, preserves, spongecake, and biscuits. 

! wifl take some wine and water, wilh a small bit of sponge cak$; if you 
. wilí be so 'good. «I will assist you iramediately.— I am sorry to trouble you.— No 
troubie at all.— And don't you take anything yourseW?— III take somethíng pre- 
sently. — Do you feel a little more cotnposed? — Yes; thanks to your kinduess.— 
We wíll returhto the ball-room if you please.-Whenevt»r you like. — Tbe cou- 
píes are forming again; we will take our places if you feef -disposéd.— As yon 
please. — Will you do me the honour to waltz with me?— With much pleasure.— 
They are going to*begin the quadrilles.-^For my part, I shall wail till they dance 
the polka.— I believe the hour of separating is arrived: and I regret it much.— 
And so (Jo I. 

•ti-. 

I hope we shall soon have another opportunity of meeting a£ain.-~-It would 

give me great pleasure I hope you will not take cold in going out.of this warm 

roora into the air. — Thank you, I am well wrapped up, and the carriage is al- 
ready drawn up at the door.— So I wish you good nigBt.— Farewell; good night 
Co you.— Le t us. gp and take léate of our worthy host and hostess.— I return you 
k mynearty thanks for your very kind entefUiument.— The thanks are due to yoa 
for the honour o/ your good company.— Thank you, so I wish you a. very good 
nighL— Good night, fareweil. 



V * Have you any gloves?-Ye$,sir, all kmds.-Have the goodness to show me a few 
»áirs.-^Wiiát sort do you wish?— Buckskin or silk.— IJave you no better than 
these?— They are ofthebestquality.— I have seen better.— I believe you mis- 
take, Sir.— Well, what is theprice of the buckskin?— Ten réals a pair. — They 
are very dfeat.^-Can't you iet them go cheaper?— I cannot abate a halfpenny 
írom whal I have askedyou, Sir>-1 am notfond of haggíing.— If you will le^ 
me have them at eight reals, I will take them.— Let us divide the difference.^- 
How many pairsdp you requiré? — Ohly a couple of pairs a présént.-^-Have yon 
any silk hose?— Tés, Sir; do you wisti théov whüe or coloured?— Show me some 
of drfferéüf kiods — fiere is a large assortment; select which you like best. " 
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Whkt are these slriped ones a pá i r? — Those are l^ro dollars a pair; tbe plain 
ones at a dollar and a half.— Well, Pll lake half a dozen pairs of the slriped oues, 
if you let me have them at a shilling Icss.— Well. Sif, you may have them. — 
Is there anything else 1 can servo you in, Sir. — Nothing else at present; there is 
adoubloon, give me the ehauge. — Which is the way to...? — Is this the ruad tq.-.? 
— Does this street lead to...?-Be so good as to tell me which is St. John's Street. 
— When you come to the end of this street, lurn to your right. — Is it far froni 
here?— Nol very; abotit haif a mile.— Is it near by? — It is not far.— About a hun- 
dred yards.—Is this St. George's Square?— No, Sir, it is St. James*. 

Can you direct me the shortest way to the Exchange?— By contintiing the 
whole of this slreet, and lurning to the ieft, you will find a very wide slreet, and 
when you are aboul the middle of it, any person will direct you to the Kxchange. 
—I am much obliged to \ou.— We want to engage seats in the diligeace for. v — 
Will you go inside or oul, gentlemen? — Insiue, but let them give us back seáis, 
because we do not like front ones.— At what time does the coach §tarl?—At eight 
o'cfock precisely, bul you must send your luggage to the office half an hour bc- 
fore.— How many leagues are there from* this to... and how long does it lake to 
arrive there?— Fort) -five miles, and wc aregenerally abotit ten. nours going. 

Is it a pleasant road?-Partly so; and the varicty of beautiful sceuery is very 
attractive. But I must also notice that part of the road is ralher dangerous, ana 
there are craggy mountains to ciímb, and precipices to descend. — Do we pass 
through any town of iraportance? — Yes, se\eral, and worthy of the traveller's at- 
tenlion; and I shall point out to you (he most inleresting objects we sha II meet on 
the rojid.— Is the traveller weltatlended lo at the inns?- Perfectly well, fbr the 
road is much frequented -The horses are already harnessed; let us lake our places. 
—Conductor, is my portmanteau well secured? — Yes, Sir; you may be sure of it. 
— We are going along now.— The road is ralher rugged. And we shall have it 
so for a good bit. It must be impassable in winter. It is very sandy. 

ote. 

We are now in the open country. Postillion, go al a quick pace; tomakeup 
for whát we have lost.— We can't go faster, genllemcn, the road is all furrowed, 
the horses would be knocked up and unless one is very careful, the coach might 
overturn.— Have we to pass by the brow of that mountain? — Yes; and on arriving 
at that precipice they will probably make us alight for greater security.— flere 
we change horses.— Let us walk up Ihe hill meanwhile, and we will wait for the 
coach on the height. Open the door. We want te get out.— Gentlemen^ you 
may now get in.— How many leagues are there yet to reach...?— Three post lea- 
gues.— What town is that?— Itis... and when we arrive at the gales they will 
overhaul our trunks.— i have nothing conlraband. 

You will nevertheless have lo give your keys to the guard — Halt IhereJ— 
Have you any contraband goods with you?— None; but you may searcb it you 
tnink proper.-— You may go on now.— Gentlemen, we aré going to change horsea 
again; do you wish to alight to rest and lake some refreshment?— How long are 
you going to stop heret— Twenty minutes.— Ate you all ready, gentlemen?— 
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Tes, we are eoming.— Are you all in thocoach?~rYes, you may go on.— These 
horses appear brisker tbaa the otbérs.—Do you observe now goon we have left 
that towft behind us?— Postillion, do you think we shall arrive at our iourney's 
end before dusk, for I doo't like travelling by night.—Yes, Sir, we'll arrive 
before sunsel. 

What a bad road Ibis is. and how dusty!— II would be better to tbrow up 
tbat glass.— What a craggy híll Ibis is we are ascendingl— We are going at a 
good pace now.— Yes, we are going down tiill. — Howfar do you go? — As faras 
Che villape of...-I amonly goin$as far as.. .-Then you may say you have reach- 
cd your journey's end, because il is seen at the foot of the hill.— Which is the 
best inn there?— The Wolf: it bás good accommodation and a good tablé.— Here 
we are arrived, gentlemen.— Let tnera ^ake up my trunks and portmanteau.— Let 
us go to the rail-road oflice toenquire when the train leavesfor... — At what time, 
does the first train leave?— At nine o'clock precisely.— Then it will be belter 
to take our tickets and occupy our places. 

ett». 

Shall we go ín the first or second class carriage?-For a short jouroey, infine 
weather, I prefer the second class; bul for a long journey, the first class.— They 
start.— We have reached the first statioo.— We nave now to pass through a very 
long tunnel. and over several bridges.— Here comes a train in the opposite di- 
rección: with what rapidity we pass each otherl— We have arrived at the ter- 
minus.— This is quick travelling.— Not too quick when pressed for time; bul too 
rapid to enjoy the view of the country.— You that are bettér ácquainted with 
Ihe manner of travelling in this country, be so good as to point out the best way. 
—As we have no very steep rocks to climb, it would be better for us to take a 
couple of good horses and a guide. 



Are there any foreste lo cross?— There is pne; but you máy avoid it if you.are 
afraid of the robbers, by taking the high road, which is very sale allhough we 
are aH welL arraed.— Is there not a river to cross?— Yes, the river... which is 
crossed by meansof a suspensión bridge.— So, let us go and hire our horses, and 
order them to bé ready by the dawn so we shall have the whole day before us.-- 
What will you charge for a couple of good horses, with a guide, and mulé to 
carry our port-manteaus as far as...? — You know, gentlemen, that starting at 
day-break, you don't get there till eiglit o'clock at night.—Yes, we are aware of 
that. — Well, then, you will gi ve me twenty dollars. 

••i. 

Agreed-mind that everything be ready by day-break.— Be perfeclly at ease 
" you Shall have the horses, the guide, and the mulé at your do*r by that time. 
— Very welL All right. — We will retire to bedearly to-night, in order to riso 
before day-break.-Gentlemen, the guide is at the door, with the horses and mulé. 
— Lethim load our portmanteaus, and you see them well fastened .— Well, shall 
•we mount?— Wait a moment, f am just going to- pal dft my spurs:— Boy, bring 
mémy whrp. — Which way-must we go? — Straight on for Ihe present.-How cool 
the morning ís! — Guide; where do we hall to breakfast? — Atástaall inn about 
Ihree leagues from this. 

«■f . 

Here we are, gentlemen; yod may itíght if you please, and whüe you are 
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ai breakfast, Til Uke care of the horses.— Are yon ready, gentlemen?— Yes, let 
qs start.— This road does not appear to be much frequented.— How beautiful 
the country is? — I Uke to trav$l on horseback, because one enjoysthe prospect. 
—Tes, and especially in a season like this, which is neither too coid ñor too warm. 
— Gentleraen, we are fast approaching a village, where we shall hall lo diñe.— 
1 am very happy, because 1 am fainting with hunger.-This is the inn, gentlemen, 
and ask for wliat you like; travellers-are well served here. — After drnner/you 
roay resl if you think proper, till the cool of the evening. — Gentlemen, are you 
disposod to continué your journey, for the sun is not so powerful now?— Yes, we 
are quite ready.— Have you settled withjthe innkeeper?— It is all arranged. 

How much have we togo yet?— About six leagues.— And shall we reach.... 
about dusk?— Should no accident befal us, we shall getthere a lillle after sunset. 
—Very well,take usto the best inn.— Leave that to my care, Sirs.— Gentlemen, 
you are now at your journey's end. — I aro very glad of it, for we are very tired. 
—Innkeeper, you will be so kind as to take careof these gentlemen and give 
them good rooms, good beds, and good fare. — Gentlemen, as you must, be tired 
I suppose you wi$h to have supper, in order to retire early to bed.— Yes, prepare 
us somelhingfor supper.— Have they carried un our portmanleaus?— Yes, Sir; they 
are up in the room which we have preparcd for you. 

es*. 

Do youknow of any vesselgoingto...?— There is aschooner to sailwith the 
"first fair wind.-r- Where can I meel the captain?-Heré he is.— Your most obedient. . 
—Can you take me as a passenger to...?— Very willingly; and you'll be well ac- 
comodated. — What will you charge me for the passage, including board.— One 
hundred dollars.— Have you any passengers?— Yes, Sir. several. — Very well, I 
am going for my passport and bilí of health. — You will have the goodness to send 
your baggage on board this afternoon, because if the wind changes during the 
night, we shall sail out al day-break.— Then you are quite ready lo sail. — Yes, 
Sir, I have the whole of the cargo on board.— Is yours a fast saiiing vessei?-- 
Perhaps there is not a vessel in port that can sail with her. 



Very well, when you are ready to sail, have the goodness to let me know. 
—Let me know where you reside, and you may be assured that Til not forget.— 
I am lodging in Street... No. 3, on the second íloor. My ñame is N.N.— Sir, the 
captain has sent me lo inform you that he will get under weigh in an hour's time. 
—Very well, where's hisboat?-Il is alongside the wharf, waiting for the passen- 
gers.— Well, then, I am going to settle with the landlady and sel off immediately. 
— Boat, ahoyl— We are waiting for you, Sir; the captain, crew, atad passengers 
are already on board.— Push off, then.— Mind how you get alongside. — Don't 
fear, Sir. — Get on board Sir; lay hold of that rope. 



They are heaving up anchar. -Fair wind; we are going on nicely.— Boy, 
where have they put my trunks?— They are in your berth, Sir.— Is my bed madc, 
for I daresay 1 shall be sea-sick.and want to lie down.— It appears you are not 
a good sailor.— Is this your first voyage?— No, I have made several, though not 
very long ones.— The wind is getting higher and the sea is very rough.— Is the 
wind fair or foul? — It looká as if it were going to change.— It is raoderating. 
and they are góing to put up more sails.— What are they about now?— They are 
letting out the reefs of the main-sail.—See how wearesieeringi>y the compasa? 
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— Her Mead is to the north-east— There is a frigate in slght, ulero of us.— She 
is cióse hauled,and steering to the north-west. 

M9. 

Sheis hoisting her colours.—They are going toheave the log, to see how 
fast we are going. — Six knots an hour. — If the wind holds on, we shall arrive 
in a couple of days more.— I am very glad, for I am tired of the voyage.— 
Our port is in sight. — We shall cast anchor in a couple of hours. — We are already 
in the harbour.— There comes Ihe pratique boat.— Where do yon come from? — 
FromB. — Is there any quarantine?— No, Sir. — Give me your papers.— Thepas- 
sengers may land when they like. — What days do the steamers leave for... .7— 
Every Monday and Thursday, at half-past nine in the morniug.— How long are 
they crossíng?— From twenty-eight to thirty hours.-Of what power is the engine 
of this steamer?— Of three hundred horse power. 

And what is the fare?-Fifty shillings. — üoes that incluido table and all?— No 
Sir; the steward will provide you with everything you may wish, at modérate 
prices.— Very weli: what is the ñame of the steamer that leaves to-morrow?— 
She is called the...; and you must be at the wharf at nine o'clock, when you will 
fiud her along-side, and can step on board of her without a boat.— Boy,g ive my 
horse somc hay and barley ana then take him to water*— But wipe him dowo 
first.— After which, take him to be shod; but donH gallop him.— Innkeeper, have 
you good beds here? — Yes, Sir: TU show you the rooms that are unccoupied. — 
Have the goodness to come this way, Sir. — Gome FU sleep in this one, as it appears 
to be airy, and has a good bed nd musquito net. 

SS9. 

Mind they put on clean sheets; and take care thev are not damp.— Will you 
have a blanket thrown on?— No, the quilt will be sufficient.—Can I have a bath 
here*— Yes, Sir; cold or warm— of fresh or salt water— or vapor.— Is there a bell 
in this room?-There isone at thehead of the bedstead. — Do you keep a table 
d'hóte (or an ordinary) here?— Yes, Sir, every day at three o'clock.— At what 
hour do they sup? — avery one has supper when it suits him best. — Very well, 
bring me somethnig to drink now. — what will you have, Sir.— Give me a bottle 
of porter.— Do you diñe here to day, Sir.— No, I am going out, and shall not 
return till night. — Wailer, bring a light, and come up and help me to puü off 
my boots. 

eio. 



me 



Do yoiusleep with a light?— Yes; let them give me a floatiug light.— Awake 
to mornnv morning at six, and have my horse saddled and bridled. — Tlhey 
had better give me my bilí now.— FU ask mistress for it direclly. — Here it is, 
Sir. — Very well, here is the money .— DonH forget the waiter, if you please, Sir? 
— Thore's something for you. — Wailer. — Corning gentlemen.— I see you have 
rooms to let', and I want a sitting-room a bedroom, and dressing-room.— Do you 
wish them furnished, or unfurnished?— Furnished.— I have three rooms on the 
second floor, with a kitchen. — I don't requirea kitchen, ñor would I wish the 
rooms to be on the sfccond (loor.— I have on the first floor a sitting-room, and 
two rooms adjoining, which I think will suit you* 
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Can they be seen?— Yes, Sir ; be so good as io follow me, and Pll show them 
to you.—These are the rooms: they bave Windows that look into Ihe street, aud 
they are very airy.-^What do you ask /ór these rooms?— Twenty dollars a 
monlh. — Itisratheran exorbitant price. — You will not tbink it high, when you 
consider how welt fitted up the rooms are. witb good tablea chairs, sofá, mirrors 
and everything recjuisite for a gentleman's apartments.— You must also observe 
that the situation is one of the i>est in thecity.— Can I board at borne likewise? 
—Yes, Sir; someof our lodgers (who are all highly respectable) board with us; 
and we keep a Yery good table. ' 

. What do you charge by.the day?— At the rate of twenty dollars a monlh, for 
the dinner alone, and thirty, breakfast included. — Very welK- l'll return «l- 
morrow, ánd give you an answer. — Are you fond of games?— I play sometió) es 
by wayof pas$ingthe time¿— Weonly allow to play for a trille in order to in- 
terest the game.-What game are you more partial too; cards, billiards, draughts or 
chess?-- Letus have a game of chess, if you have ao objeclion; and, as a good 
player, which J do not doubt you are, you will give mea lesson. — Pardon mo, for 
I think you are a better player than i.— Here is the chess-board. — Well, tlíen. 
let us see which of the tvyo is the stronger. 

**** 

I give you the advantage'of coming out first. — I come out with my king's 
pawn.— And 1 with my queen's. — There is a pack of cards; seeif they are com- 
plete.— Diamonds, heárts, spades, clubs, king, knight, knave, ace, etc.— What 
game shall we play at?— Whíchever you please.— Let us cut for partners.— Lét 
us cut fordeal.—It isyour'deal. — I lead. — Shuffle and I will cut. — Spades are 
trumps.-*-Here is a renounce. — You have dealt me the worst cards in the nack. 
—How many tricks have you? — Give me the counters. — How much a gafte. — 
Do you play at draughts?— A little. — Then, I am goingfor the draught board and 
men.— Let usjsee who isto play first.— It is my first play. m 

Take up that man.— It is a drawn game.— Let us play a a rubber at billiards. 
—With much pleasure.— Here are the balls and the cues.— You take number two, 
FU takq number one.— How many points will you cede to me? — Let us see who 
goes off.v—You have won. — l'll cede it to you.-í have missed.— Commence again. 
— I have made a losing hazard and sticks.— I am going to play into the baulk.— 
There you have afine cannon.— I am not certain of making it.-r^A canponl— 
Loiing hazard and sticks.— now is the game?— Seventeen lo eight.— How much 
does the g*me counl?— Forty with sticks. 

" 64ft. 

THE HISTOBY OF JOHN AND MABY. 

There was a merchant who went to India with his wife. He made 'there a 
large fortune, and at the end of a few years he re-embarked for Franco, which 
Wjas his native country. He had a son and a daughter. The former aged four 
yascalled John, and the latter, who was only three, was called Maty. Whea 
they had ¡jroceeded about half way, a violent storm carne on, and the pilot said 
they were in great danger, because the wjnd drove towardssome islands, against 
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which a wreck was unavoidable. The poor merchant having heard Ibis, took 
a large plank, and firmly fastened on it his wife and both his children; he was 
going to fasten himself to it, but had not time; for the vessel having struck against 
a rock, split and all tho crew fell into the sea. The plank, on which were the 
wotnanand the children, was carried by the water like a small boat, and the 
wmd sentit towards an island. The woman then undid the cords, and advan- 
ced m the island with her children. 

On finding herself in a place of safety her ñrst act was to throw herself on 
her knees, aud thank God for her preservation. She was sadly grieved to have 
lost her husband. She also th&ught that she ant her childrep would die of hurí- 
ger on this island, or be rievoured by wítd heasta. She proceeded for some 
timefull of these melancholy thoughts, andperceived some trees loaded with 

u-l i she took a slick » amí kn °cked down some of it, which ato gave to her 
children, and ale some herself. She went on further to see if slBbould not dis- 
cover some cottage, but she was sadly disappointed wh» sh^aiscovered that 
sfce was on a desert island. She found on her way* large lWllo*lree, and re- 
solved to pass thenight in it. She slept* it withlier children, and proceeded 
the next day into the islaori as far as Ihey coulff walk. She fouud also o« her 
way some birds' tests, from which she tool#he eggs. Seeing that she found 
nejther man ñor beast, she resolved to submit to Ihe will of God, and to do all in 
Aer power to bring her children up well. She liad in her pocket a New Testa- 
ment and a praffcr-book. She used them to teach her children to read, and to 
know God One day the liltle b# sa« lo her; «Molher, where is my father?» 
*My poorchild,» answered this poor woman with tears «your father is gbne to 
neaven; but you have anolher father who is God. He is here, though you do not 
see him. It is he who sends us fruit and eggs; and he will take care of us so tong 
as we love him with all our heart, and serve him.» When these liltle children 
were able toread, they read with great pleasure all that was contained in Iheir 
pooks, and lalked aboutit all day. Besides, they were very good and obedient 
to their molher. 

At the end of two years Ibis poor woman fell ill, and she felt her death was 
.near: she was very uneasy about her poor children; but at last she thought that 
uod, who is so good, would take care of them. She was lyihg in the hóllow of 
tne-tree, and having called her children, sha said to Ihem: «My dear children, I 
am going to die, and you will soon be motherless. Remember, however, that 
you will not be alone, and that God sees all you do. Never miss praying to him 
nighl and mo/ning. My dear John, take great careof your sister; do not scold 
ner; never beat her: you are bigger and stronger Ihan sne; you will go and seek 
iruil and eggs for her.» She also wished to say a few words to Mary, but she 
had not time, and died ¿ 

These poor children did not understand what tneir molher meant, for they 
did not know what death was. When she was dead, they thought that she was 
asleep, and they ferad to make a noise, lest they should wake her. John went 
í e í u ? raefruit ^ nd havin o supped, they lay down by the sido of the tree, 
and both fell asleep. They were much astonished the next morning to find that 
ineír mother was yet asleep, and went to pulí her by the arm to wake her. As 
tney perceived that she did not answer, they thought they had offended her, and 
^ an .k cry > k e S£ ín o her pardon, and promised to be very good. It 'was in 
y * l ri u poor woman cou!d answer no more., They remained there several days 
U aÍ u 0< *1 began to be corrupted. Mary exclaimed one morning to John: 
*ah, my brother, the wormsare eating our poor níamma; we mustget them away 
come and help me.» John approached, but the body smell só bad, that they could 
not remain there, and they were obliged to seek another Jtree to sleep in. 

f T bese two children never missed praying lo God; they read their books so 
orten that they knew them by heart. When they had read they would walk, or 
eise they sat down on the grass and talked. One day John said to his sister: «I 
remember, when I was very liltle. to have been in a place where tliere were 
many houses and many men; my father had many servants; we had also many 
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niee frocks. All ai once papa pul us in a *house that went on the wafér, and 
then, on a sudden, he fastened us on lo a plank, and has gone to the bottom of 
4he sea, whence he has not returned; and oúr dear mother says he is now in. 
heaven.» «It is very stratige,» answered Mary; «but since it has happened, ít is 
because it was the will of God; for you know, brother, that he is almighty. 

John and Mary remained eleven years on thi¿ island. One day that they 
were gitting on the shore, they saw a boatwith several black men come up lo 
Iberas Mary was at first frighteued, and wahted to run away; bul John sáid to 
her, «let us remain, sister, do^ou not know that God our "father is here, and 
that he will prevent Ihese men from hurting us?* These blacks having landed, 
were surprised to see these children, who were of a different colour to them. 
They surrounded them, and spoke to them: it was in vain, for these children 
did not linder^nd their languaee. John took these savages to the place where 
his mother's^es were, and told them how she had died; but they did not un- 
derstand him eitfojL ^The blacks at last showed them their 1 i tile boat, and made 
signs to then*o TOier. «^dare not¿» said Mary, «these people frighten me*» 
Her brother comforted her. W 

They therefore entered tne boat, which led théfci lo an island that wafc not 
far fromthence, and whose inhaÜtants were savages. All tiese savages recei- 
ved them very well: their king could not take his eyes off Mary; and he often^put 
his hand to his heart, to show that he loved her. Mary and John soon learnt the 
language of these savages, and becameacquainted wilh alllhaTOiey weredoing. 
John soon found that they made war m pe%le who lived in the neighbouring 
islands, that they ate their prisioners, and that they worshipped a great ugly 
monkey, that liad several savages to altend on him, so that the two children were 
sorry to have come to Uve witli these wicked people. However, the king was 
tletermined on marrying Mary, who said to her brother: «I would rather die 
than be the wife of that man.» «Is it because he is so ugly that you would not 
marry him?» said John. «No, brother,» said she, «it is because he is wicked: 
do you not perceive that he is unacquainted with God our father; and that, in- 
stead of praying to him, he kneels before Ihat horrid monkey? Besides, our book 
tells us that we raust forgive our enemies, and do good to them; and you see 
that, instead of that, this wicked man. has his prisóners put to dealh and eats 
them.» 

«A thoughthas struck me» said John; «if we were to kill that horrid monkey, 
they wouW soon perceive that it is no God. Let us poison it.» Mary agreed to 
it, ana Ihe monkey died. * The savages who took care of it, and who were as 
ils priests, told the king that Mary and her brother were Ihe cause of Ihe mis- 
fortune that had occurred, and that he could not be happy until these two whites 
were killed. It was imme¿jately decided Ijiat a sacrifice should be made to the 
new monkey that had iust been substituted for the last, that the two whites should 
be presen t, and tlíat they should afterwards be burnt alive. John havingheard 
this resolutioñ, said to them; «If your monkey had been a gol I could never have 
killed him; have I not been stronger than he? We must worship the great God, 
the Creator 'of heaven and earth, and not such an ugly beast.» This speech 
irritated all the savages; they fastened John and his sister to two trees, and were 
prepared to burn them, when inlelligence carne that a great number of their en- 
emies had just landed on the island. They ran to meetthem, and were defeated. 
The savages who remained the conquerors took off the chains of the tw<r whites, 
and conveyed them to their own island, where they became the slaves of the king. 

These new savages, however, were often at war like their neighbours, and 
ate their prisóners. They one day took a great number; for they' were very 
powerful. Amongst the captives was a white man; and as he was very thin, the 
savages determined on fattening him up before they ate him. They chained him 
op in a hut, and commissioned Mary totake him his food. As she knew that he 
was soon to be eaten she felt great compassion for him, and said, as she sadly 
gazed on him: «Oh Godl take pity on him!» This white man, who hadfett great 
astonishment on seeing a girl of the same colour as himself, wondered still more 
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when bebeard her speak bis own lwguage. «Who taugbt you to speak English, 
inquired be. «I do nol know tbe ñame ofthe language I speak,» answerea she; 
«itis ray mother's language, and it was sbe who taugbt it me. We have aiso 
two books in which we read every day.» «My God!» exclaimed Ihis man, as he 
raised bis hands to heaven, «and can itbe possible? But, my child, could you 
show roe the books of wbich yon speak?» «1 have them not,« said sbe, tbut I 
will felch my brot&er, who keeps them, and he will show them you,» She went 
out as sbe said Ibis, and soon returned with John, who brought the two books. 
The wbile man opened them with emolion, and having read on the first leaf: 
•This w 'John Morns' book.» he cried. «Ah, my dear children! and do 1 indeed sea 
you? Come and embrace your father; oh, would to God you could give me newt 
of your mother!» At these words John and Mary threw tnemselves into the arms 
of the white man, ánd sbed tears of joy. At last John said, «My heart tells me 
you are roy'falher; and yet l know not how that can be, for my mother told me 
you had fallen into the sea.» «I did in trutb fall into the sea, when our vessel 
struck,» answered this man; «but having seated myself on a plank, I landed on 
an island, and I thought you lost.» John Iben told him ali he remembered. The 
white man wept wben he heard V)f the dealh of bis wife. Mary also wept, but 
it was on anotber account. «Alas!» cried she, «of.whal use is it that we should 
have found our father, sincehe is lo be killed and eaten in a few days?» «We 
must cut his cbains,» said John, «and then we will all three escape to the forest.» 
«And what should we do there, my poor children?» said John Morris; «the say- 
ageswill soon catcb us, or else we shall die of hunger.» «Let me alone,» said 
Mary,*«I know an infallible method of sa\ing you.» 

As she ended these words she went to the king. Wben sbe had entered bis 
hut, she threw berself at his feet, and said: «My lord, 1 have a great favour to 
begofyou; will you promiseme tograntit?» «Iswear it you,» said, the king, 
«for I am salisfled with you.» «Well,» conlinued Mary, «you must know ihat 
the white man, of whom you have desired me to take care is John's and my father: 
you have resolved lo eatliim, and I am come to represent to^you, that be is oíd 
and thin, and that 1 amyoung and fat; so I hope you will be so kind as to eatme 
instead; I only ask a week, that I may have the pleasure of seeing him before I 
die.» «Truly,» said the king, «you are so good a girl, tfrat I would on no account - 
putyou to death; you shall hve,"and your father also. 1 will even tell you that 
every year a ship with white men comes here, and we sell them the prisoners we 
do not eat. This ship will soon. arme, and then I will give >ou leave to go.» 

Mary thanked the king, and in her heart returned thanks to God, who had 
inspired him with compassion towards her. She ran to carry these joyful lidings 
to her father; and a few days afler the vessel of which the bláck king had spoken, 
baving arrived, she embarked on board wilh her father and brolher. They landed 
on a large island inhabitedby Spaniards. The governorof this island,having heard 
Mary's history said to himself: «This girl has not a penny, and is sadly sunburnt; 
but she is so good and virtuous that her husband will be a happier man than if 
she were rich and handsome.» He therefore requested Mary's lather to give her 
to him ford wife: and John Morris having consented, the governor married her, 
and gave one oí his relations to John. They live<] very happy in this island, 
admiring the wisdom of Providence, that had only altowed Mary to be a slave, 
ihat she might thereby be the meaos of saving her father's life. 
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DICCIONARIO 

QUE POR EL ORDEN DE LECCIONES, 

CONTIENE 

TODAS US PALABRAS Y FRISES 

ENSEÑADAS EN EL TESTO. 
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Aliento.— Breath. (br3z. XVIII 

Abierto.— Open. (7p4n. • 

Alfiler.— Píd. Íp5n. 

Ancho.— Broad. (brbd. 

Azada.— Hoe. (h7. 

Azúcar.— Sugar. (shO^r. 

Agua.— Water, (06't9r. 

Arzobispo^Archbisliop.^rchbS'altfp. 

Alabastro.— Atabaster. (1'i4b4st9r. 

Ámbar.— Arober. (rmb9r. 

Acero.— Steel. (st5l. 

Argentino, de plata.— Silver. (s5'lv9r.. 

Anillo.— Ring. (r5ng. 

Aguja*— Needle. (n5'd5l. 

Amigo.— Friend. (fr3nd. 

El algodón:— The cotton. (c8H4n. 

— adolescente. — The youth. (50z. 

— arca ó caja.— The chest. (ch3st. 

— arroz.— The rice. (M'Ss. 

— asno.— The ass. (ts. 

— árbol.— The tree. (tr5. 
Abril.— April. (S'prSl. 
Agosto.— August. (6'g9st. 
La alegría.— The joy, the joys. 08*5, 

j8'5s. 
£1 ánsar ó ganzo.— The goose, the 

geese. (gOs, g5s. 
Los asnos. — Theasses. (t's3s. 
La alhaja.— The je wel. QS'OSI. 
£1 americano.— The American. 

(Im3'r5c4n. 
Animo, valor, corazón.— Cpurage^ 

(c9'r5dj. 
Los alicates, pinzas.-The tongs. (tsnga. 
1a alfombra, el tapete*.— The carnet. 

(cl'rp5t. 

(Thewarehouse. (02'4rhlOs. 
El almacén. jThemagazine. (ml'glsSn. 
VThestorehouse. Íst7 r 1rh40s. 
Al fondo.— To the boltom. (b8't9m. 
-^ rincón. — To the comer. (c8 , rn9n 

— fin.— To the end. (3nd. 

— agujero*— Into the hol#. (h71. 
El anuncio.— The advertisement 

(4dv3'rt5sm3nt. 

— alemán.— Germán. (j3'rmfn. 

— árabe.— Arabian, Arabio. (4r2'b51n 
4'r4b5c 



42 
43 
44 

49 

>20 
24 

32 

34 

35 
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árabe.— Th* Arab, the Arabian. 

(4r4'b 4r2'b54n. 
AzuL— Blue. (bl50. m 
Ancho, graftde.— Wide, large. (04*5d, 

l/rdj. 
Agradable.— Agreeable. (4gr5Mb41. 
Alepre.— Gay. (g2. 
Ambicioso.— Ambitious. (4mb5'sh98* 
Amante.— Loving. (I9'v5ng. 
Amable.— Lovely. (19'vl5. 

Am55 * c Spider (insecto). (sp1'5d9r. 
Arana -{Cnandelier(luCerna).(sh3 , nd4l54r. 

Artífice.— Wright. (H'5t. 
Asunto.— Subject. Is9 , b)3ct. 
Alto.-Tall. (t6l. 
Años de.— Oíd. (7ld. 
Apücado.-Asiduo, industrious, assid- 

uous. (5nd9'str59Si 4s5'dj509s. 
Alemania.— Germany. (j3'rm4n6. 
América.— America. (4m3'r5c4. 
Amarillo.— Yellow. (53'17. • 
El almuerzo .-The breakfast. (br3'kf4st. 
El antecesor.^The ancestor. (4'ns3sC9r. 

— amanecer. — Sunrise. (s9'nr45s. 

— anochecer.— Sunset. (s9'ns3t. 
A crédito.— On credit. (8n cr3\l5t. 
El ajedrez.— The chess. (ch3s. 

— asiento.— The seat. (s5t. 
Averiada. — Damaged. (dt'm5dj5d. 
La academia de baile.— 'The dancing 

school. (dl v ns5ng sc01. 
El azul oscuro «—Dark blue. (dlrkbl50. 

— azul de cielo.— Sky blue, (skl'5bl50. 
Los árabes.— The Arabs. (4'r4bs. 
Los antiguos.-The Ancients. (Í'nsh3nts. 
Amable.— Amiable. (2 , m6*4b4l. 
Ageao.— Other people. (9'th3r p£'p4L 
fiarte.— The art. (4rt. 

— aguardiente.— Brandy. (brt'nd5. 
Agua fresca.— Cool water, (col 06't9r. 
El alimento.— The food. (fod. 

La armonía.-The harmony. (h4'rm7n5. 
El apetito.— The apnetite. (4'p5tl5t. 
Alejandro el Grande.— AJexander the 

Great.(4l3x4 , nd9r. 
Ancho.— Broad, wide. (br7d, 04'5d. 
El arrendador.— The farmer. (H'rm9r. 
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Lo» rimero* de letra bastardilla, indican lo rimo que lo* groesos, que la vocal representada por ellos debo prenanclares lana. 
Las vocea eentanídas en este Diccionario, so bailan en la acepción on que están asadas en te granítica. 
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A* — Nombre** 



£1 ataque de apoplejía, la apoplejía. — 

The apoplexy. (4p7'pl3x5. 
Acido, agno.-bour, acid.(sroir.rs5d. 
ha aire blando. —A mild air. (m51d 2' 4 r. 
La ayuda, el socorro.-The help. (h3lp. 
Aumento.TpAn iucrease^ an augmenta- 

tion. (5ncr5's, 6ffm3nt2'sh9n. 
Una almendra. — Akernel, an almond. 
. (k3'rn3l, 4'm9nd. v 
Un albaricoque.— Anapricot. (tfpr5c8t. 
Un alberchigo.—A^each. (p5ch* 
Una anécdota.— Ananecdote. (4l!3cd7t. 
Asado. — Boast-meat. (r7stm£t. 
Anteojo.-Spy-glass, opera-glass, plur. 

spectacles. (sp4'8 gil s, 8^4 gl4s, 

sp3'ct4k4ls. 
El atlas.— The atlas. (iHlfs. 
Almacén de géneros.-Dry goods store. 

(dr4'5 gods. 
La apuesta.— Wager. (02'j9r. 
Ajos.— Garlic. (g4'rl5c. 
El abrigo.— The shelter. (sh3'H9r. 
Avaro.-- Avaricious. (Ivfr5'sh9s. 
Un aguacero. — A shower. (sh4'04r. 
Un adjetivo.-Anadiective. (I , dj?ct5v. 
Asunto. — Matter o subject. (mt't9r> 

s9'bj3ct. 
El astrólogo.— The'astrologer. 

(istrS'njSr. 
El arte de agfttdar.— The>rt of pleas- 

ing. flrt 8v pl5's5ng. 
Apurado:— Erabarrassed, puzzled, at a 

ioss. (3rabrrls4d,p9's4l4d, 4t2 l8s. 
Un apuro.-An embarrassment,;a puzzle. 

(3mb4'r«sm3ut, p9's4l. 
La almohada.— The pillow. (p5'l7. 
La América del ¡Norte. — North Amer- 
ica. (n8r 4m3'r5c4. 
Aprendiz. — Journeyman. (j9'rn5mfn. 
Arenilla.— Sand. (slnd. 
Armas de fuego.-Fire arms.(iV5<Mrms. 
Un asesinato.— A murder. (m9'rd3r. 
El asesino.— The murderer. (m9 , rd3r9r. 
Altanero.— Haughfy. (h6't5. 
Aflijido.— Afflicted. (iftó'cUd. 
Aburrido.— Sorry. (s8'r5. 
Andar del navio. — Ship's way. 

(sii5ps 02'. 
Aspero.-^Wavward, (02 , 09rd. 
Aceitunas.— Olives. (8l5'vs. 
Un asunto.-An afrair. (If2'4r. 
El arroyo.— The brook. (brOk. 
Artículos, efectos.— Goods. (gOds. 
Aseado.— Clean. (ctón. . 
Aumento.— -Aggrandizement. 

tfnW'rdjinSnt, 4gr4 , nd45sm3nt. 
AmaWe.-^Aimable, lovely.^n54b41, 
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Amistad.— Friendliness , friendship. 
(fr3'ndl5n3s, 4'm5t5, fr3'ndsh5p. 

Amor.— Love, sake. (I9v, s2k. 

Cu ángel.~An ángel. (2'nj31. 441 

El aspecto.— The Took. (10k. 

La admiración. — The admiration. 
{4dm5r2'sh9n. 

Apoyo.— Prop. Support. (s9p7'rt. 

Asociado.— Partner, associate. 
(p4'rtn9r, 4sff'sb52t. 

Atractivo, natural, attraction; estu- 
diado ó natural, allurement. 
(4tr4 , csh9n, 4l501'rm3nt. 

Avaro.— Avaricious, niggardly, skin- 
flint. (4v4r5 , sh9s, sk5'nfl5nt. 

Audaz, descarado, audacious; valien- 
te, bold; animoso, valiente, empren- 
dedor, daring. (60d2'sh9s, b71d, 
d2'r5ng. 

Apodo.— By-name. (b4'5 n2m. 

Adajio.— By-word. (bl'5 09 , rd. 

Aturdido, a.— Wild, giddy. (05'ld; 
g5'd5. 

Un amigo falso.— A false friend, a back- 
friend. (b4k fr3nd. 

Acto.— Act. (4ct. 

Acción.— Action. (fcsh9n. 

Artesano. — Artisan. (rrt5s4ú. 

Artista. — Artist. (¿ ? rt5st. 

Asentimiento. — Assent. (4s3'nt. 

Amigable ó amistoso.-Friendly, amic- 
able. (fr3'ndl5, 4 , m5c4b41. 

Alegría.— Mírth ó gaiety, mirth, 
cneerfulness. (m9 , rth, g2'5t5, 
Ch54'rf0ln3s. 147 

Antorcha. — Torch, fíame, link. [t8rcb, 
film. 

Acontecimiento. — Inciden t, event. 
(5'ns5d3nt, 5v3ií't. 

Admiración. — Astpnishment, amaze- 
toent, wonder. (4st8'n5shm3nt 9 

4m» , sm3nt, 09'mlgr. 

Atrevido.— Impertinent, saucy, mala- 
pert. (4mp3'rt3n3nt, s6's&, 

ml'Hp3rt. 448 

Abertura.— Aperture, oulsct, overture. 
(I'0ts3t, 7'v3rch50lr. > 

Abridor.— Nectarine, opener, engra* -'- 
ver. (n3'ct3r$n, 7'p4n9r, 

3ngr2'v9r. 

Ancho.— Broad, wide. (br6-d, 04'5d. 

Astuto.— Gunning, crafly, envious, 
artful, sly. (c9'n5ng, £r4 , ft5,3 , nv59s, 
4'rtfOl, sl4'6. 450 

Arroyo.-- Bill, brook, rivulef, stream, 
drain. (r5l, brOk, r$'v£0l3t, strfim, 
drln. • 
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A.— Verbo*. 



Aíir, cojer.— Selze. (s5s. m 
Arder, quemar.— To burn. (b9rn. 
Acabar, concluir.— To finish. (Í5'n5sh. 
Abrir.— To open. (7>p4n. 
Arreglar.— lo arrange, toset inorder. 

(Ir^nj, s3t 5n8'rd9r. 
Amar.-#-To love. (I9v. 
Aprender.— To learn. (13rn. 
Apagar.— Toextinguish.^xtS'ngOSsh. 
Amante.— I/wer. (te'v&ng 
Almorzar.— To breakfast. (br3kf1'st, 
Atreverse, osar.— To daré (d24r. 
Acostarse.— To bed. (b3d. 
Atar, atando.— To tie, tying.'jt(tl y 5 

t5'n5ng. 
Aguardar.— To wait for, to expect. 

(02't fór 3xp3'ct. * • 

Adeudar.— Tojowe. (7. 
Aborrecer.— To hale. (h2t. 
Adular, lisongear.—To flatter. (flrt9r. 
Arrancarse.— To pulí. (pol). 
Acostarse.— To go to bed, to lie down. 

(gTibadirdl'gn 
Alegrársele algo.— To be delighted 

with something, to rejoice at some- 

thing. (d514'5t3d, r5j8'5s. 
Alistarse de soldado, engancharse .-To 

enrol, lo enlist. (3nr7'l, 3nl5st. 
Agradar, estarcen, convenir.— To 

suit, (rije acusativo). (sSO't. 
Acabar con.— To do vwth. 
Agradar.— Topease, to be[ pleased. 

(pl5s's4d. * * * 

Agradar á alguien.— To please some 

one. (pl5s. 
AcabarTde.— Tohavejust. (pl5s 

(hliij9st. 
Arrojar.— To throw away. (zr7 402' 
Asegurar.— To assure. (IshSO'lr. 
Alabar.— To praise. (pr2s. 
Acostumbrar .-To accustom.(4 c9 , st9m . 
Acostumbrarse A algo.— To aecnstom 

one's self to somelhing. (4c9'st2m. 
Aproximarse. — To approach, todraw 

near. (Iprt'ch. (dré n5Mr 
Aproximarse al fuego.— To approach 

thefirej (IprTch f4'5r.^ 
Acercarle a alguno.— To approach one, 

to .have . access |tp Jone. Op^'clf, 

4cs3*s. 
Alejarse de.— To go *way from. 
' (g7 tor. 
Acordarse.-Tolremember, to recollect. 

(rSmS'mbQr, r3c8l3'ct. 
Afeitarse.— To shave. (shiv. 
Apearse.— To alight from one's horae, 
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to dismount.*(1ir5l, d5sm4'0tit. 
Ahorcar.— To hang on ó upon. 

(h4ng8n 9p8'n. 
Adquirirse.— To get, to procure. 

g3t, tO pr8k5'04r. • 
Alquilar.-To let, -to hire. (I3t,h4'5r. 
Admitir, convenir en algo.— To grant, 

to admita thing, to confess a thing. 

(grlnt 2 zSng, c8nf3s 2 z5ng. 
Atraer.— To attract. (lirTci 
Andar una milla, una legua. — To walk 

ó travel anule, a league. (ni4'5l.l5g. 
Apearse. — To alight from one\horse. 

(H'M. 
Andar.— To step. (sl3p. 
Adelantar.— To profit, te improve, to 

make progress. (pr8'f5t, 5mpr0v. 
Abrirse fácilmente.— To open easily. 



(Tp4n 5's5l5. 
yuaar.— 1 



Ayudar.— To helo. (h3lp. 

Aparentar. — To show a disposition, de- 

siró, to seem desirous. '{sh8, 

d5sp8s5 , sh9n, lOtóm d5s4 , 5r9s. 
Acabóse.— lt is all over. (61 7'v9r. 
Arrojarse. — To spring forward upon. 

(spr5ng, f8'r06rd 9p8'n. 
Acudir al socorro de alguien .—To ruó 

to someone'sassistance (1s5st4'ns. 
Acudir.— To run up, to come up. (r9n 

Acabar. — To finish, to be, o to have 
just, to destroy, to put antoend to, 
*to kill, tobe no more. (f5'n5sh. j9st, 
d5str8'5, pOt ó p9t 4nto 3ndk5Í. 

Ahogarse.— To be choaked ó choked, 
to be drowned. (ch7k4d, b£ 

drt'0n4d. 

Alzar. — To lift ó carry up, te raise, to 
lake óclearaway, to cut.(l5ft, c4'r5 
9p r2s, t2k, cl5'1r 402% c9t. 

Apostar.— To bet, to station secretly. 

i (b3t, St1'sh9n, s5'cr3U5. 

Apuntar. — To take aim, to enter, to 

1 prompt. (I2k 2m, 3'nt9r, pr8mpt. 

Agacharse.— To stoop. (stop. . 

¡Aparentar.— To pretend. (pr5t3'nd. 

'Aprovechar una cosa.-To take advan- 

I tage of a thing. U2k 4dv4'nt5dj. 

! Ahogar en agua.— To drown. 

Ahogarse.— To be drowned , to be 
drowning, to drown one's self, to 
get drowned. (b5 dr1'0ñ4d 
drl *on5nff . 

Arrojar por la ventana.— To throw out 
of the window. (zr7 rot 05*nd7. 

Amarrar, atar.— To íasten. (tt'»3&. 
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A -Verbos. 



Armar. —Te arm. to set put, ó fix up. 

(4rm, s3t, up, fex up. 
Asegurar. — To assure* to insure, to 

8ecure.Msh5 , 0ír,5n5h50Mr,s5k50 , lr. * 
Atacar.-To attack, to ram, (Ulk, Mm. 
Apresurai se. -To basten, 4o make haste 

(h2'sin m2k h2st. 442 

Asustar.— To frighten. (frl'SUn. 413 

Asustarse. — To be frightened, tostar- 
. ' tle. (sU'rtil. 
Admirar. — To astonish, to surprise. 

ftsts'nSsh, s9rprr6s. 
m Admirarse.-To be astonished, to won- 

der. (b5 ffsl8'n5s!i4d. 09'nd9r. 
Acontecer.r-«To pass, to take place. 
Ayudar, socorrer.— To assist. (Is5'st. 
Aburrirse.— To want amusement, to 

get ó be tired. (OSnt 4m50 r sm3nt b5 

t4'5rd. 4U 

Adelantar.-To advance, togo too fast, 

to galn. (Idv4'ns. 
Alrasar.— To retard, to go too, slow, to 

José. (r5tl'rd. 
Arreglar un reloj.— To regúlate a 

Watch. (r3'«50l2t. 
Apurarse. — To get ó grow uneasy, to 

fret. (g2t gr7 9n5's5, fr3t. 116 

Apoderarse de.— Togetholdof, to take 

possession of. (g3t h7ld 8v, ták 

pss3'sh9n. 147 

Atestiguar.— To witness, to show. 

Í05'tn3s, sh7. 
Achacar á alguien.— To lay to one's 

charge. (12 chfrdg. 
Apenar, aquejar.— To ai!. (81. 
Apagar el ruego.— To put out the fire. 

(P0tóp9tr0tth5fr5lr. 420 

Aconsejar.— To adviso. (4dv4'5s. 424 

Agradar.— To besalutary. (sl'l50t4r5. 
Abandonarse al dolor. — To give one's 

self up to grief. (g5v s3lf 9p gr5f . 4 22 
Aprender (fe memoria. — To learn 6 

get hy heart. (I3rirg3t b4'5 h/rt. 423 
Acusarle auno la conciencia.— To feel 
s remorse. ({51 r5in8'rs. 
Ajustar un tratado. — To conclude a 

treaty. (c8nc!50'd 2 tr5't5. 
Asesiuar.— To murder. (in9'r«I9r. 424 

Apetecer.— Tolong for, to wish for. 

(I8ng f8r, 05'sh. 425 

Arrojar.— To fling away. (flSng 402*. 426 
Ahuyentar.— To hurry away. (h9'r5 

402'. . 

Arrojar. — To drive away. (drl'tív 

102'. J l 

Arrojará puntillones.— Tokick away. 

(k5k402>. J 

Arrastra r.-To draw away. (drG^*. 



Alejarse de un lugar.— To get away 

from. (g3t 402* fr8m. 
Arrebatar, arrastrar. — To sweep N 

away. (sSOS'p 402*. 
Allanar. — To do away with., [áO 402' 

05lh. 
A pagar soplando.— To put out, toblow 

out. (pOt ó p9i 4 , Otbl7. 487 

Alargarse, en discursos, pláticas et£. 

— Torun ouljinto. (r9n 40't 5'ntO. 
Atreverse hasta, adelantarse hasta, de- 
safiar .-To fling out. (Mejor to Ihrow 

out; a defíance, a challenge). (fl5ng 

4'0t zr7 4'0t, d5f45'4ns, 2 chf 9 l3ndj. 
Admirado. — Astonished. (4st8'n5sh4d. 488 
Aclarar.— To find out. /fl'5nd l'Ot. 
Arrojar. — To slide out. (sl5d 4'0t. 
Armarjun buqu^.—To íit out. (f5t l'Ot. 
Asesina** — To beat out one's brains. 

(b5t4'0t 09ngbr2ns. 
Apagar dcspavilando.— To snuff Out. 

(sn9f4'Ot. 429 

Arreglar un jardin:-To lay out[a gar- 

den. (12 i'ot. 
Arreglar una casa, uri cuarto.— Tojset 

in order. (s3t 5n'8'rd9r. 
Avanzar. — To stand out. (stfnd 4'0t. 
Apartarse.— To stand out of the way. 

(5tlnd TOt 8v lh$02\ 
Alquilar.— -To let out. (l3t i'Ot. 
Aguaitar.— To wealher out. (03'thOr 

4'0t. , 
Acechar. — To lie in wait for, en sen- 
tido propio. (I4 , 5 5n02 , tf8r. 
Aburrir.— To tire outT (t4'54r 4'0t. 
Acabar el aprendizage de una cosa.— 

To serve out one's time. (s3rv 4'0t 

09'ns U'5m. 
Apartarse.-Tojstand away. (sHnd408 l 
Acertar en el acto.— To hit off at once. 

(h5t8f4t09'ns. 
Acabar de beber.— To drink off. 

(drSnk 8f. 430 

Adornar.— To set eff. (s3t 8f. 
Acabar de una vez.-ToJeave off (l5v 8f. 
Abandonar.— To castíoff. (c4st 8f. 
Aplicarse á.-To set about.Js3t 4 bl'Ot. f 31 
Andar corriendo calles.— To Ssaunter 

about. (s/'nt9Hb4'0t. 
Ayudar.— To help on (h3lp 8n. > f ¿i 
Adelanlar, hacer negocio.— To get on. 
• (g3t 8n. 

Agarrarse á.— ¡-Te catchat. (cich 4t. 433 
Arrebatar con la mano.— Tai snalch at. 

(snlch 4t. 
Anclar.— To ride at. [r4 , 5d It. 
Atacar violentamente.— To fly at. 

(fH'SIt. 
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Atravesar, abrirse camipos.-To n\ake 

wáy. (mik Oí'. 
Acomodarse al tiempo.— To give away 

to the time*. (g5v 403' 10 th5 U'Sins. 
Abrir paso.— To make way. (m2k 02\ 
Aproximarse.-To bear towards. (b2'4r 

t7'4rds. 
Apoyarse, adherirse.— To cling to. 

(cl4n¿t0. 134 

Acosar a alguien .-rTo lay something, 

to éomeone's charge. (ií sQ'mzSng 

t0s9m 09nsch/rdg. 
Acabar bien.— To come to good. (c9m 

to g0d< 
Arrimarse á, aficionarse á.— Tocíeave 

tp. (ci5v 10. 
Acordarse. — To cali, to mind. {c6l 

ta ml'Snd. . - 
Aplicarse á.— To take to.(t2k to. 
Acabar, acomodar. — To make up. 

(m&Sp/ .135 

Animar.— To *aise up. (r2s Qp. 
Adornar.— To dress up. (dr3s 9p. 
Amar con esceso .^-To dote upon. (d7t 
* 9p8'n. 
Alhajar, amueblar, adornar. — To fit 

up. (Í5t 9p. 
Arrestar.— To take up, * {t2k 9p. 
Apartarla comida del fuego.— Tp take 

up: (t2k 9p. ' , 

Adoptar una moda.-To take up a fash- 

ion. (tSk9p2f4'sh9n. 
Almorzar tal cosa.-To breakfast upon. 

(br3'kf4st. 
Arrancar.— To bar un: (b/r 9p. 
Ahorcar. — Tb hang on. (hlng 8n. 
Arremangar. — To turn up; (t9rm9p. 
. Acometer,— To set upon. |s3t 9p8u. * 
Ahorrar.— To spáre. <<sp2 ir, 4 36 

Apoyarse en .—To lean against. *(l5n 

4g3 , nst. 
Apuntar.-— To aim at. (2m 4t. 
Adelantarse hacia. — To make up to. 
-(Ui2k9pt0. 

Atesorar. — To lay up. (12 9p. • • 

AIabar.--To cry up. (crl5 9p. 
Arrugar.-To crumple up. (cr9'mpil 9p. 
Apoyarse, fundarse en.— Tostay upon, . 

(st'2 9p8n. 
Ajustar.-- To casi up. (clst.9p. 
Animar.— To buoy up. (b7'5 9p. 
Abandonar.— To give up. (g5v 9p. 
Alzar la cabeza, los ojos etc.— To hold 

the head, the eyes up. Íh71d th5 h3d, .. * 
. th5 i'5s9p. 
Atenerse á. — To stand to, ó to abide 

by a thing. (stlnd 10 4M'5d bt'5 " 

2z5ng. 137 



-To suffer, to bear, (s9 , fftr 



Aguantar- 
te^. 

Astillar.— To burst out. (b9rst l'Ot. 

Ajustar. — To reckon up. (r3'k4n 9p. 

Amostazarse. — To bristle up, (es un 
americanismo). (br5's4l up. 

Alabarse— To boast, to praise one's 
sélf. {b7st, pr2s09'nss3If. . • • 

Aventajar, en las clases.-Toget abo ve. 
•(g3t4b9'r. . 

Abatir, amansar.— To bring down, to 
koock down, to take down. (brSng 
dl'oñ, nsk dl'On, tík dl'On. 138 

Arruinar.-Toéeardown. (b2Mrdf0n. * 

Anotar, — To set down, to book down. 
(s3tdr0n, bOkdi'On. - 

Abatir.— To knock down. Ín8k dl'On. 
•rojar ai suelo.-To flingaown. (flSng 
dron. • \. *' 

Avudar á caer. — To belp down. (h3lp 
"dTon. 

Anotar .--To note down. (n7tdr0n. 

Arañar. — To serateb. (serien. 139 

Ayudar. — To helpover. (h3lp7'v9r. 

Asaltar.— Toget over. (g3t 7'v9r. 

Adivinar, averiguar.-Tó iñquire into. . 
(5nc0'451r5'nl0. 440 

Arri var.— To put into. (pOt ó p9t 5'ntO ' 

Acopiar.— To buy in. (bP5 5n. 

Ach:car, acortar.— To take in. <t^ 5n. 

Abandonarse por fuerza, to abandoy 
por inconstancia, aversión ó resenti- 
miento, tofórsakc; dejarsimplemén- 
te un lugar, to leave; desprenderse 
de, to give up. (Ibl'nd8n, fSrsí'k 
I5v, g5v 9p. 

Acceder á.— To complywith. (cSmplI'S 
05'zóOo'th. •- * 141 

Adornar.— To adorn with. (id8*rn 
05'z Ó7)5'th. ... 

Abundar en.-Toabou¿dwith. (4 bt ? 0nd 
05zó05t'th. 

Asegurar, afirmar una cosa de mane- 
ra que se crea en ella, to assure; ha r 
cer uiia aserción, to assert; una ca- 
sa, un buque etc., to insure, to en- . . 
sure; poner al abrigo, en seguridad, 
tosecure. (tshSO'lr^sS'rUnshSÓ'lr 
s5k£0'4r. ' 

Ayunar.— To fast. 441 

Aclarar.— To clear, to elucídate, to 
cleürup. (clsMj, "cl5'4r 9p. 

Alegrar.— To make merry. (m2k, 
m3'r5. 

Alégrarse.-To make ones'setf meu*y. 
(m2k, 01nss3lfm3'r5. \ . 

Ausentarse de, ocultarse de.— To ab* 
scondfrom. {tbscs'nd fr8m. - 
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X.— -Vemos. 



Ausentarse de. —To atoent firom. 

(4b&'ntTr8ra. 
Absolver de.-To absolvelrom. (4b38'lf 

fr8m. 
Abstenerse de — To abstain from. 

(4bst2'nfr8m. 
Arrancar.-To abstract from. (4bstr4 *ct 

fr8m*. 
Avergonzarse. -To derógate from. (muy 

poco usado), [d&vlg'ii from. 
Agarrarse de.— To hold by. (h7ld b4'5. 
Arrinconar. — To throw by. (zr7 bl*5. 
Adquirir. — To come by. (c9m bl*5. 
Abogar por.-— To stand by, to" tand up 

for. (sUnd b4'5, 9p f8r. 
Aturdir.— To stua. isl9n. 
Apagar la sed.-- To quench one's 

thirsl. ' 
Avudar.— Ta help. (h3lp. 
Advenir que se esté alerta, preveni- 
do contra algo.-To caution against. 

(c6'0sh9n 4g3'nst. 
Amenazar con algo á alguien. — To 

denounce evils against some one. 

ídonrOnsS'vÜsigS'nst. 
Aflojar.— To give back.{g5v blk. 
Admitir una disculpa.— To allow for 

amistake. (UíO mSstí'k. 
Ajustar.— To bargain for. (b/'rg5nf8r. 
Antojarse»-To long for. (l8ng f8r. 
Aguamar.— To stay for. (stt* f8r. 
Arrastrar .-To draw along. {dr6 4l8'ng. 

aareeer.-To appear. (Ip5'4r. 
rir de parte áparte.-Tobore through. 

(b7'4rzr0. 
'Atropellar por todo, atravesar algo.— 

To.drive through. (dr4 *5v zrO. 
Atravesar.— To go through. (g7 zrO. 
Acabar con, atravesar .-To run through. 

(r9n zrO. 
Atravesar .-To strike'through. (strl *5k 

zr7.« 
Abrirse paso á través de una pared, 

de un muro, de un rejimiento.— To 

break through. (br2k zr7. 
Abandonar.— To go astray. (g7 4str2'. 
Abandonar un proyecto.— To lay aside 

a project. (4sP5d 2 pr8j3'ct. 
Apartar.— To lead astray. (i5d 4str2'. 
Asolar, arruinar.— To lay waste. (12 

Andar.— Toset agoing. (s3t Ig7'5ng. 

Azotar.— To whip. (05p. 

Apagar.— To blow out, to become ex- 

tinct. fbl7^0t3xt5nct. 
Ahogar .-To stifle, to smother, to choke 
A (strsfl, $m9'th9r, ch7k. 
Apreciar. — To perplex, to embarrass, 
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444 



145 



146 



447 



puzzle, {pSrptox, 3mbfr4% p9's4l. 
Alumbrar. — To light. to enaghten. 

Apartar.— To tura aside, to avert, to 

dissuade, to better. (t9rn 4s4'd, 

4v3'rt,b3't9r. 
Acabar.— To finish, to harass, todie. 

(f5'n5sh,!h4'Hs, d4<5. 148 

Abrazar. — To embrace, to surround, 

to encircle. (3mbr2's, s9rl 'Ond, 

3ns3'rk4l. 
Andar.— To walk, to march. (06% 

mlrch. 
Alquilar, arrendar. — To hire, to let. 

(h45'5r, I3t. 
Aflojar. — To slackens, to loosen, to 

relax, to let out. Ísl4'k4n, 10's4n, 

r5l4%l3t 4'0t. 
Arrojar.— To throw, to shoot, to throw 

away, to casi ó to throw, to*emit. 

(zr7, shOt, 102',clst, 5m5't. 
Alimentar. — To nounsh, to feed, to x 

nurse, to suckle. (n9r5sh, fód, 

n9rs, s9'k4l. 
Adelantar.— To profit, to improve. 

(pr8'f5t, 5mpr0'v. 
Aprovecharse.-To profit from, to avail 

one's selfof, to improve an advan- 

tage. (prO'fótifrSm, 4v2'l, 5mpr0v, 

•IdvI'nUdi. # 

Arreglar. — To regúlate, to settle. 

(r3'g50l2t, s3'tíl. 

A.— Adverbios, ele. 

Algo.—Ought. (6t. XVU1 

Áliro «Something, (s9'mz5ng. * A 

A1 S°- Unything.(3'A5 z5n*. 4 

Alguien ó alguno.— Somebody ó some 

one, any body ti any one. (s9'mb8d5, 

s$m09n, 3'n5b8d5, 3n509n. 9 

Aqueí, aquella.— That. (ihit. 40 

Aquellos, as,- esos, as.— Those. (th7s. 42 
Aquel, lia, Hos, lla3, el 4 .°, la 4. a — The 

former. (f8'rm9r. 44 

Ambos ó el uno y el otro, la una y la 

otra, los dos.— JBoth. (b7z. ^23 

Algunos mas, (todavía en sentido de „ 

cantidad y nunca en el de tiempo). 

—Some more, any more. (s9mm74r, 

3'n5ni74r. 
A, para, que, de.— To. (to. 26 

Á casa de.— To. (to. 28 

A casa.— Home. (h7m. 
A casa de quien.— To whose house. 
A donde.- Whither, where-lo. (h05lh9r. 29 

(Whithcr muy poco usado). 
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Allí, arla.— There, (da mov. (th3lr. 

Thither, (con mov. (th$'th9r (muy 

poco osado). 
A.— To. (10. 

Al, á la. a los, á las.— To the. 
Me á mi, dat. me ámí, ac.-To me, dat. 

me, ac. 
Le á él, dat. lo á él, ac— To him, dat. 

him, ac. * ♦ 
Le á ella, dat. la á ella, ac— To her, 

dat. her, ac 
Nos á nosotros, dat. nos á nosotros, ac 

— To us, dat. us, ac 
Os á vosotros, dat os, ac— To you, 

dat. you, ac 
Les á ellos, dat. los á ellos, ac: les á 

ellas, dat. las á ellas, ac—To them, 

dat. them, ac 
A quién? á qué? dat.— To whom? to 

what? dat. 
A quién? á qué? ac— Whom? what? 

ac 
Allá (en reposo).— There. 
Allá (en movimiento.— Thither. (muy 

poco usado). 
Al.— Into. (5'nt0. 
Ahora.— No w, at present. (n46, 4t 

pr3's3nt. 
Aquí> acá.— Here. (h5r. -. 
Allí, allá.— There.- (th24r. 
A Dios.— Good bye. 
Anoche. — Last night. • 

A menudo.— Often, frequently. (S'Un, 

<fr3eo3'ntl$. 
Abajo.— Bélow. * 

Agradablemente.— Agreeably. 

(4gr5'4blo. 
Alegremente— Gaily. (g2*45. 
A quien.— To whom. (hOm. 
Antes de.— Before. (b5tV\ r. 
A qué hora.— At what o'clock. 
Arriba.— Up. (9p. 
Antes.— Betore, prior. 
Alguna vez, siempre.— Ever. (3'v9r. 
Ayer.— Yesterday. (5a'st9rdfc. . 
Antier, an tes de ayer.— The day before 

yésterday. 
Alguna vez, algunas veces.— Some- 
timos. (s9'mtr5ms. 
A donde, cuando. — Where, when. 
Apenas.— Hardly. (Kri'rdl5. 
Aun no.— Not quite. (n&t kOV5t. 
Años de.— OW. 
Así.— So, thus. (s7, th9s. 
Así, así.— So» so. («7, s7. 
£1 ano último.— Last year. 
Arriba. — Above ó up stairs. (4b9'v, 9p 

sta'lrs. 
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34 



35 
36 

40 



44 



45 
46 



49 
51 



55 
56 



57 
59 
62 



Abajo.— Bekm ó down stairs. (bSÍF 

dl'On sta'lrs. 
Al punto que, en cuanto.— As soon a?. 

4s sOn is. 
Al contrario.— On the contrary. (8n th5 

C8'ntr4r5. 
Aquello )í?A ail JThat of which. 
Lo jaquel lhu 8v h0 5'ch. 
A quien, á los cuales, á las cuales.— 

to whom. (hOm. 
A crédito. — On credit: (8n cr3'd5t. 
Ahí.— -There. (th2'4r. 
Ahora mismo.-This instant, instantly. 

{5'nstinL5'nsUntl5. 
Ahora mismo. — Presently. (pr3 , s3ntl5. 
A mi vez. — In my turn. (5n mV5 t9rn. 
A su vez. — In his turn. (5n h5s t8rn. 
A su vez (de elU).— In ner turn. (5n 

h3r I9rn. 
Antes de.— Before. (b5f7'4r. 
Admirablemente.-— Admirably. 

(rdmorlblo. 
Aunque. — Thoúgh. (th7. 
A menos que.— Unless, except. (9nl3*s 

3xc3'pt. 
A la perfección.— Pronerty. (pr8'p3rt5. 
A los pies de V. señorita. — I present to 

you my best respecta, Miss. 
Alto, en alta voz — Aloud. (iH'Od. 
Adelante, entre V.— Walk in, comein. 

<Ó6k 5n, c9m 5n. 
Al lado de. — By the side of. (sr5d. 
Anoche.— Last night. (Ustnl^t. 
Acaba de llegar el vapor.— -The 

steamer just arrived. 
A orillas del mar.— On the sea-shore. 

(sh'7lr. 
Aquí tiene V. mi bastón.— Here is my 

stick. (st5k. 
Aquí tiene V. mi libro.— Here is (ó 

behold) my book. (b5h7ld. 
Aquí está.— Here it is. 
Aquíestoy. — Heré Iam. 
Antes que.-Rather-than. (r4'th9r thln. 
A la tuerza, á todo trance.— Obsti- 

nately, by allmeans. (7'bst$nUl5. 
A no ser: por.— Without. (OSthl'Ot. . 
Así.— Thus, so. (th9s s7. 
A la francesa. — Afler ó in the French 

fashion. (4'ft9r, fr3nch fl'sh9n. 
A la americana. — In the American 

fashion. ílntf'rbcln fl'hs9n. 
A la española.— lo the Spanish fashion. 

(spl'n5shf4'sh9n. 
Aun .--Eveo, ponderativo. (5<v4n. 
Asi es.— It is so. (5t 5s s7. 
Adelante.-—Walk in, 6 come in, go on. 

(06k 5n, c9m 5n g7 8n. 
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& velas 
Under full 



Au— Advüuwm, ato. 



A (oda vtía.— 

(fOl sil. 



Al raso.— In the ojien air. f2'4r. 
A razón de.— At tne rale of. (rSt. 
A toda costa.— Al any rate, familiar. 

(r2t. 
Anochece.— It grows iowards night; 

night comes on. 
A flor de.— On a level with, evea 

with. 
A la sombra.— Under the shade. (sh2d. 
Apenas.— No sooner, scarcely. (S0'n3r, 

sk2'rsl5. 
Así que. — When, as soon as. (h03'n 4s 

s0n 4s. 
Así que, en cuanto.— As soon as. (Is 

s0n 4s. 
Al principio. — At first. (4t f9rst. 
A través de.— Throughoüt. (zr04 '0t. 
A pesar de.— Notwithstanding , in 

spite of. (n8t05zst4'nd5ng, 5n 

sp4'5t8v. 
A principios de la semana próxima.— 
• Early nextweek. (3'rl5 n3xt 05k, 
A principios de Abril.-Early in April. 

(3'rl5. 
Al cuidado del Sr. N.— Care of Mr. N. 

(c2'4r 8v. 
Alrededor.— Around, round. (1 r 4 'Ond. 
A mi costo, á mis espensas. — At my 

expense. (3xp3 ( ns. 
A sus ó á nuestras espensas.— At his, 

her, our expense. (exp3'ns. 
A costa ageoa.-- Ai other people's ex- 
pense. 
A condición de.— Provided. 

(pr7v4'5d3d. 
Adiós.— Adieu. farewell, God be with 

you, goodbye. (4d50< f2'r03l W'r03l 

g0db4'5. 
Además.— Moreover, besides. 

(ni7'4rOv3r, b5sl'5ds. 
Alo largo del camino.— Along the 

street, road. (r7d. 
A lo largo de la calle.— Along the 

street, all along. 
A la derecha.— To the right. (H'5t< 
A U izquierda.— To the left. Íl3ft. 
A mi gusto.— To my liking. (Ir6k5ng. 
A gusto de todo el mundo.— To every 

body's liking. (H'fkSng. 
Adrede.— On purpose. (pO'rpOs. 
Asi, asi, indiferentemente.— Indiffer- 
. entíy, as good as bad,(5nd5f3r3'ntl5. 
Asi, asi; tal cual.— So, so; pretty well. 

{p, pr5't5 03'L 
A fines de este me&-At the latter part 

ofthisutonth. 
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Amor con amor se pag a.— Tit for til. 
A sus aneburas.-f-At hia ó her ease. 
Apague Y. la luz.— Put out the light. 

(pOt 4'0t. 
A mi alcance. — Within my reach. 
A (r57ch. 414 

JQ alcance del fusil .-Within gun-shot. 
A un tiro de fusil (significando distan- 
cia).— A gun shot. 
A dos tiros de fusil. — Two gunshots. 
Allégate A los buenos y serás uno de 

ellos.-Join with good men, and you 

will be one of them * 4 23 

Antes que te cases mira lo que haces. 

Look before yop leap. (l5p. 
Al villano dale el pie y se tomará la 

mano.— Gi ve him an inch, and he 

will lake an ell. (&nch, 31. 
A otro perro con ese hueso.— Tell that 

to the marines (muy vulgar). 
Alguna de las suyas. — Some of his (6 

her) tricks. (tr5ks. 
A menos que. — Unless. {9'nl3s. 
Allá voy.— 1 am coming. 414 

Ande Y. (6 anda lijero).— Go quickly. 

g7 cOS'klS. 
A la vez.— Al once. (4t 04*08. 
Aqui está, aqui lo tiene V.-Herc it is. 
Alli está, allí lo tiene Y.— There it is. 
A mediados del mes próximo.— At (6 

in) the middle of next month. (m5'd41. 
A tiro de balista.— At the first glance. 

(f9rst gHns. 
A primera vista.— At firkt sight. (f9rst 

s4'5t. « ' 

Antes que.— Before. (b5f7'4r. 
A menos que. — Unless. (9'nl3s. 
Aunque.— Though. (th7. 
A condición que. — On condition that. 

(8n C8nd5'sh0n th4t. 
A menos que.— Bul that. (b9t thlt 
A pesar de que.-In spite of. (5n sp4'5t 

Afuera.— Out. (4 'Ot. 

Al momento. — Out of hand. (4'0t 8v 

h4nd. 
Apague Y. el fuego.-Put out the fire. 

(pOt 4«Otth5f4'54r. 
A poca, distancia.— A UtÜe way off. 

(2 15H41 02' Sf. 
A dos núilas de aquí.— Two miles off. 

(to ml*5ls 8f. 
Arrojar .-Todrive off from. (dr4'5v 8f 

frsm. 
Abandonar á uno.— To fall o& (f6I 8f. 
A fin de que.-In order that. (5n 8'rd9r 

th4t. 434 

Al rededor, acerca.— About. (4b4'Ot. 
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Antes 4«e todo esté arreglado.-Before 
mattersare lm)ughtabout.(b5f7'4r 
mrt9r br6'dt ibrot. 

A la llegada de.— üpon the coming of. 

(9<p8n. 43í 

A qué hora?— At what hour? (4 'Oír. 433 
A la hora que yo fui.— At the hour I 

went. (4 'Oír. 
Al principio de haberme restablecido. 

-At my first selting up. (f9rsts3*t5ng 

9p. 
Al vuelo.— At random. (4t r4nd9m. * 
Al menos. — At least. (I5st. 
A otro lado.-- -Over 6 across the way. 

(7«v9r. 
Anda, vete.-Go your ways. (g7 50'4r 

02*8. 
A la salud de V.— My service to you. 

— (s3'rv5s. 434 

A I* vista.— Forth. (f7rz. 
Adelante.— Forthward. (f7'rt06rd # 
Algo.— Just a litlle, ever so little. {t 

15H41. 5<v9rs7l5't4l. 435 

Aunaue.— Althougg. (6lth7'. 
Arriba (con movimiento).— Up. (9p. 
Antes de salir el sol.— Befo re the sun 

ís up. 
Altos y bajos. — Ups and downs. (9ps 

<4ndd4'Ons; 
Acabe V.-Make an end of it. (3nd 8v 5t. 437 
Además de estas mal adversidades. — 

Over and above these misdemea- 

nours. (7'v9r 4nd 4b9v th5s 

m5sd5m5'n9rs. 
Arriba mencionado.-v-Above said. 

(4b9'v s3d. 
Abajo.— Do wn. (d4'0n. 438 

Aquí y allí.— üp and down. (sp 4nd 

dl'On. 
A pesar, á despecho suyo.— In spite of 

him ó her. (5n sp4'5t 8v h5m h9r. 
Al romper el dia.— About the bréale of 

day. Hbl'0tbr2kd2. 
Ai principio. — At first. (4t f9rst. 
Además de lo estipulado me dio dos 

guineas .—Over and above what was 

stipulated, he gave me two guineas. 

(St5'p50l2l3d, j5'n5s. 
Acabóse todo. — All is over. 
A tontas y á locas.-In a foolish manner, 

at randonn (fO'l&sh mi *n9r M *nd9m . 4 39 
A fuerza de.-By dintof. (bl '5 d5nt 8v. 
A todo esto.-By the by, by the the way. 

(b4<5 02<. 
A fuerza de llorar. — By too much 

weeping. (b4'5 10 m9ch 05'p5ng. 4 40| 
Al fin, ala cola, á retaguardia.— In the 

rear.(5nth5 r6'4r. 



Acaloradamente.— Inheat. (5n h5t. 
A propósito .-In the very nick of lime. 

({vS-rSnSktl'Sm. 
A costa mia.-At my expense. (3xp3'ns 
A través de. — Through. (zrO. 
Al romper el dia.— By break of day. 

(b4'5br2kdí. 
A hurtadillas.-By stealth. (b2'5 stt'Jz. 
Alternativamente.— By turns. (t9rns« 
A la claridad de la luna.— By moon- 

light. (b4'5m0nl4-5t. 
Al momento.— By and by. (bl'5. 
Ah! señor, cuánto nos alegramos de ver 

á Y. en nuestra casa!— How happy 

we are to see you at our housel 

fhl'OhlpS. 
Animo, soldados, la victoria es núes-* 

tra.— Cheer up, soldiers, the. day is 

ours. ch5'4r 9p. 
Atrás.— Back. (blk. 
Aunque sea su padre. — For all you 

arehisfather. (61f/'th9r. 
Acerca de las otras cosas.— As to the 

other matters. (mlH9rs. 
A lo largo. — Along. (4l8'ng. 
Atravesó con su espada al príncipe de 

fiarte á parte.— He ran the prince 
hrough the breast with a sword. 

(br3st s7'4rd. 
Atravesé la iglesia.— I went across the 

church. (Icr8'sch9rch. 
Al lado, á un lado, aparte.— Aside. 

(4s4'5d.- 
Ante todas cosas.— Before all things. 

(b5f7'4r. 
A punto de.— A going. 
Al dia siguiente.— Tne day after. (dt 

4<ft3r. y 

A la española.- After the[Spanifth fash- 

ion. (sp4'n6sh.# 
Asi que nos sentamos.— After we were 

sat down. (sttdl'On. 
Antes de, ante. — Before. (b5f7'4r. 
Antes de anochecer.— Before night- 

fall..(n4'5lf4l. • 
Ante todas cosas. — Before all things. 

(61 z5ngs. 
Antes morir que conducirme asi .—I 

will die before l behave so. [b5h2'v. 
Ai fin. — At length, atlast, in snort. (U 

l3ngz, Hst, sn8rt. 
Al instante. — Presently, just-now. 

(pra'santis, j9st-n4'o. 



D.— Nombres. 

iBarril.— Barrel. (b4'rr5l. 
iBalaam.— Balaam. (tá'llm. 
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B.— Nawttus. 
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Bote.— Boat. (b7t. 

Baal.— Baal. (b24l. 

Bueno, s, a, s.— Good. (gOd. 

Bello, s, a, s. — Handsome, beautiful, 

fine. (h4'ns9m, b5'0t5f0l > f4'5n. 
Bota.— Boot. (bOt. 
Bastón ó vara.— -Stick. (st5c. 
Bolsa.— Purse. Íp9rs. 
Mi bizcocho. — My biscuit. (b5'sk5t. 
El botón.— The bullón. (b9't4n. 

— bello.— The fine one. (fi5n 09n. 

— baúl ó cofre,— The trunk. (tr9nk. 
La bata.— The gown. (g40n, g80n. 
La botella —The bottle. (bS'Ul. 
La boca. — The monlh. jmtO'z. 
El buque.— The ship. (sh5p. 

— bote.— The boat. (b7t. 
La belleza.— The beauty. (b50't5. 
El buey.— Tlíeox. (8x, 

— billete, palé, pagaré, esquela. — 
The note. (n7t. 

La boleta, boletín, cédula, rótulo.— 

The U'cket. (tS'ket. 
La boleta de alojamiento. — The billet. 

(b5'l5t. 
La belleza, s.— The beauty, the beau- 

ties. (b50'ty, b50H5s. 42 

El banco de arena, bajío.— The shelf, 

the shelves. (sh3lf, sb3lvs. 43 

— buey, es.— The ox, the oxen. (8x, 
' 8'x3n. 

— brazo.— The arm. í/rm. 24 

— baile.— The ball. (b6l. .33, 
Blanco.— White\ (01 5t. 45 
La bodega.— The cellar. (s3'l9r. 49 
El banco, para sentarse*— The bench 

(l)3och. , 52 

-t banco (mere, mar.) bank. jblnk. 53 

— beber. — Drinkíng. (dr5'nk5ng. 66 

— bandolero. — The robb|r. (r8'b3r. 87 

— banco, de comercio.-^The bank. 
(blnk. < 88 

La bolsa.— The exchange. (3xch2'ng. 
Bristol.— Bristol. (hr5'st7l. 89 

Lo bello.— The beautifuh (b50't5f0l. 94 

Brillante.— Glaring. (gIS'IrSng. 
LosByrons.— TheByrons. *b4'5r8ns. 92 
La barrera.-The lurnpike. (I9 í rnp4 *5k. 93 
El beneficio.— The benefit. (b3*n5í5t. 
La bondad. — The goodness. (g0dn3s. 
El bolsillo.— The pocket. (p8'k5t. . 
Una ballena. — A whale. (wh2'l. 97 

Una botica.— An apolhecary's shop. 

(Ip8'z5k4r5sh8p. 408 

Un# barbería. — A barber's shop. 

(b/'rb9rs sh8p. 
Banco.— Bench, bank. (b3nch, 

-blnk., . .443 



Blanco.— White, Maak, mt& (h04'*ij 
M4nk, m/rk. 444 

Bolsa.— Exchange, purse. (3xch2'nj, 
*p9rs. 

Bomba.-Bomb-shell, fire-engine, pump. 
(b9m-sh3l, f4 *54r 5nj5'n, p9mp. 

Barba,— Chin, beard. (ch5n b54rd. 

Beneficio.— Service, good, deed bene- 
fice, profit. (s3'rv6s, gOd, d5d, 
b3'n5f5s, pr8'f5t. 

La biblioteca real. — Thejking's libra- 
ry. (k5ngsl4'5brlr5. 417 

La troma.— The jest, joke. (j3st, j7k. 

Un bofetón.— A box on'the ear. (2 bsx 
8nth5'54r. 

Borracho. — Drunk ó intoxicated, 
drunkard. (dr9nk, 5nt8'xs5k2td, 
dr9'ñk4r<L 

Botón.— Bullón, bud. (b9H4n. b9d. 

Un bocado.— A moulhful. (m4'ozf0l. *42l 

Bienhechor.— Beneficent, charítable. 
(b5n3'f5s3nt, chrr5Ub41. 

El beber.-The drinkíng. (th5 dr5nk5ng. 

Una botella de aceite.— An oil bottle. 421 

Los buenos bocados.— Dainties. 
(d2'nt5s. 

La boda.— The wedding. (03'd5ng. 

— buena suorte.-The good luck. (gOd 
l9k. . . .• 424 

Una barba espesa.— A thick beard. (2 
z5k. 437 

La brillantez.— Brightness, splendour 
^4*5^33, spl3 < ñd9r. 

Baño, la immersion en el agua, la ac- 
ción de bañarse, Ijfigar para tomar 
baños según el sitio ó utensilio en 
que se toma.-Bagnio, balh, balhing 
place, balhing house, bathing tubi, 
(tina); la acción indefinida, bathing. 
(b4z f b4gn57, b4'z5ng pl2s, hl'Os, 
tOb. Uf 

Beneficio, utilidad, provecho, benefi- 
cio eclesiásllco ? benefice; servicio 
prestadoá alguien, benefit, ófavour; 
don ó favor del cielo/ blessing.-*- 
(b3'n5f5s, b3'u5fot, bl3's5n'g; . 

Blanco, hablando del color, white; si 
se habla de hoja de papel en que 
nada hay escrilo, blank; como opues- 
to á sucio (limpio), clean; el blanco 
tiro, mark ó butt. (hOl'o bllnk, 
cl5n', mirk, b9t. 

Bondad, acepción literal, goodness: en 
el sentido de complacencia, dulzu- 
ra, benevolencia, etc.; solo hablando 
del carácter de una persona, kinaV 
ness.— (g0dn3s. k4'5ndn3s. 
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B.— Verbo*. 



Bascar.— To look for, ó to seek. (lOk,. 

sok. 
Beber.— To drink. (dr&nk. 
Barrer.— To sweep. {s05p. 
Bebido.— Drunk. 
Borrar.— To blot, blolting. 
Brillar.— To sbine. (shl'5n. ♦ 
Bailar.— To dance. (d4ns. 
Bajar*— To come down, to go down. * 
Balar del caballo.— To aligb from one's 

norse, todismount. (Ui < 5t,d5 < smlODt 
Burlarse de.— To make fun of, to laugh* 

al. (m2kí9n 8v, Ilf 4t. 
Bajar.— To go down, lo come down. 
Bajar al pozo.— To go down into tbe 

well. 
¿ajar la montaña. — To go, ó come 

down tbe bilí. 
Bajar el rio.— Te go down tbe river. 
Bajar -del caballo, to alight from one's 

horse. 
Bajar del carruaje.— To alight, ó to get 

out. 
Burlarse de alguien.— To laugb in a 
* person's face. 
Buscarse compromisos.— To get into a 

scrape. (scr2n. 
Beber á la salud de alguien.-To drink 

some one s health. (h3lz. 
Bajar el precio.— To reduce tbe price. 
Bajar un escudo el precio.— To¿reduce 

the ptice lo a crown. 
Bajar.— To fall. (f6l. 
Bastar.— To sufíice. (s9'f45s. . 
Bajar. -To lower. (180'lr. 
Bajar los ojos.— To casi down one's 

eyes. 
Bajar.— To lower, to go down. (I7'4r. 
Borrar.— To blot, to efface, to stríke 

out, to erase. (bl8t, 3f2's, strl *6k 

4'0t6r2's. 
Borrarse.— To wear away. (02'4r 105*. 
Barrer.^-Td sweep away. (sOS'p 402*. 
Borrar.r^Toputout, (mejor to blot out). 
/(pot 4'0tbl8t. 
Beber en.— To drink out of. (drSnk 

i'OtSv. ' 
Buscar, entresacando.— To look out. 

(I0k, 4T)L . 
Borrar.— To$trike off. (stM'Sk 8f. 
Beber en rueda.— To drink about. 

(dr5«k Ibrot. 
Brotar.— To put forth. (pot f7rz. 
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, great show. (m2k 



Burlarse. — To play upon, (muy poco 

usado), pía 9p£'n. 
Brillar.— To make a \ 

a gr2t sh7. 
Brillar.— To ligbt. (H'5t. 

Sajar.— To take down. (t2k d4'0n. 
ajar, descolgar.— To fetch down, lo 
take down. (f3ch dl'On, Ukdl'On. 

Bañarse.— To lake a bath. (I2k 4 b/z: 

Bordar.— To embroider. Í3mbr8 , 5d9r. 

Burlarse de. — To make fun of. 

Bañar, en el sentido propio de meter- 
se en untbauo, lo take a bath, ó to 
bathe; en sentido figurado, lo lave,' 
ó towash. (tík 2 b'z,b2z,í2v, Os'sh. 

Balbucear, por debilidad en el órgano 
de la voz, to stutler; por efecto de la 
embriaguez de Jaspasiones, to stam- 
mer; hablar como los niños, cecear, 
to lisp, (también significa susurrar 
como el céfiro). (st9 t t9r, losp. 

Beber, en la acepción general, 4o drink; 
á largos tragos, to quaff; en cortas 
cantidades, to sip. (dronk, cOlf, s5p. 

Blanquear.— To whiten, to blacken. 
(hOI'5t4n, bl4'k4n. 

Buscar por todos lados. — To look 
about for. (lok 4bl'0t f8r. 

Bruñir.— To polish, lo brighten, to 
smooth, to burnish. (p8'l5sh, 

br4 < 5t4n,smOlhb9 < ru5sh. 

D.— Adverbios, etc. 

Bastante.— Enougb. (5n9 l f. 

Buenos días. — Good morning, ó good 

day. 
Buenas tardes. — Good aflernoon ó 

good evening. 
Buenas noches.— Good evening ó good 

nigbU 
Bien.— Well (03*1. 
Bien correctamente.— Right. (r4'5t. 
Bajo.— Under. (9*nd9r. 
Beso á Y. las manos caballero.— I am 

your bumble servant, Sir. 
Bien criado.— Well educated. 
Bastante, muy.— Ralber. (r4'tli3r. 
Bástanle bien.— Tolerably well. 

(t8 c 19r4 bl5. 
Bebo á la salud dé V.— I drink your 

health. 
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B. — Adverbios, ítg. 



Bien hecho.— That is right. 

Bajo.— Low, under, bate, en música 

Oass. (17, 9nd3r. bts. 
Bien educado, nien criado. — Well 

brought up, well bred. (br6'0t 9p, 

031 br3d. 
Basta que. — It is sufficient that. 

(«9f5'sh3nt thit. 
Bien entendido .— With a proviso. (05'z 

2pr7v4'5á7. 
Bajo juramento. -Upon oath. (9p8'n7z. 
Bebalo Y. todo.— Drink it up. (dr5nk 

5t9p. 
Bajó corriendo.— He ran down. (rio 

dron. 
Bien, como se debe, well; fácilmente, 

easily; correctamente, right. (03 1, 

H'5t. • 

Buena suerte, buena fortunal— Good 

luck. (god I9k! 
Bastará eso?— Will that do. 
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C— Nombres. 

Clérigo. )C1 k 

Comisionado de comercio.} 01 * 

cl3rk) 
Cubo.— Pail.(p21. 
Césped.— Glebe. (gl5b. 
Castor. — Beaver. (b5 , v9r. 
Calle de árboles.— Alley. (4'J5. 
Conducción, porte.— Carriage. (c4V5<y 
Caida, muerte.— Fall. (f6l. 
Campo.— Ley. (15. 
Cubo.-Tub. (t9b. 
Calabozo.— Dungeon. (d9'nj9n. 
Cementerio.— Burial. (b3'r54l. 
Carne.— Meat. (m5t 
Cuchillo.— Knife. (n45f. 
Cuchara.— Spoon. (spOn. 
Caballo.— Horse. (h8rs. 
Cristal.— Cryslal. (crt'stfl. 
Cuero.— Leather (I3 , th9r. 
Crema.— Cream. (cr5m. 
Café.— Coffee. (c8'fó. 
Candelero. -Candlestick. (el nd41st5c. 
Cordón.— String. (str5ng. 
Casa.— House. (hlOs. 
Corona.— Crown. (crl'On, cr8'0n. 
Cetro.- Sceptre. (s3 , pt9r. 
Carroza.— Coach. (c7ch. 
Calor, caliente .— Warm. (06rm. 
Comerciante.— Merchant. (m3'rchl nt. 
El carpintero.— The carpenter. 

(c4'rp3nt9r. 
— clavo.— The nail. (n2h ■ 
La cerveza.— The beer. (b54r. 



407 El carnero.— The mutton. (m9't4. 

— cofre ó baui.— The trunk. (tr9nk. 
La caja ó arca.--Chest. (ch3st. 
El campesino ó labrador .—Country man 

peasant. (c9'ntr5m4n, p3'slnt. 

— criado.-The servant. (s9'rv4nt. 
— * chaleco.— The waislcoat. (02'scTt. 
La cabeza.— The head. (h3d. 
El criado. — The man servant (mln 

s3'rv4nt. 
La criada.— The maid-servant. (m2d 

'83'rv4nt. • 
El cocinero. — The man-cook. (m4n 

cOk. # 

La cartera.— The pocket-book). (p8'k3t 

bOk. 
El colchón.— The mattress. (m4'lr5s. 
La cédula, rótulo, billete, boletín. -The 

ticket. (t5'k5t. 
Los. caballos.— The horses. (h8 , rs3s). 
La caja, as.— The box, boxes. (b8x, 

b8'x3s. 
El cuerpo, los cuerpos. — The body, 

the bodies. (b8M5, b8'd5s. 
Eljcuchillo, os.-The knife, the knives. 

(n45f, n45vs. 
El ciervo, os, venado, s, gamo, os.— 

Deer. (d54r. 
El carnero, os. — The sheep. (sh5p. 

— cerdo, os, — The swine. (s04'5n. 
La carta.-The letter. (13H9r. 
Carbón mineral. — Some coals. (c71s. 
El cuadro.— The pie ture. (p5'cch9r, 

'p5'ch504r. 
4.— Four.*(f74r. 
5'.— Fhre/(fl5v. 
Corazón, ánimo, valor. — Courage. 

(c9'r5dj. 
44.— Fourteen. (f7'4rt£to. 
40.-Forty. (f8'rt5» 
50.— Fifly. fc'ftS. 
400.— A hundred. 2 h9 , ndr3d. 
400.000. — One hundred thousand. 
La ciruela.— The plum. Ípl9m. 
El corazón.— The neart. (hl rt. 

— 4. t .— The&fourth. Íf8rz. 

— 40.°.— Ttíe fortieth. 
400.— A ó one hundred. 
El 400°.— -The hundredth. 
404.— A ó one hundred and one. 
El 401°.— The hundred and first. 
402. — A ó one hundred and two. 
El 402°.— The hundred and second. 

chino, los chinos— The chínese, 
caldo.— The broth. (br8z. 

— carruage.— The carriage (c4'Y5dj. 
Lacesta, canasta. — The basket. 

(bl'skSt. 
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El (coche.—The eoach. (cTcfc, 35 

— camino.— The road, the way. (r7d. 
Cidra.— Cider. 19 
Caballero, señor. — Sir, gentlemau. 

mister. 40 

El carnicero.-The bucher. (bOHcltfr. , 44 
Un carnero.— A sheep. (sh£p. 
Carnero.— Some routton. 
La cama.— The bed.*(b3d. 
El codo.— The elbow. (3'lb7. 43 

— criado. — The valet. (vll3t. 48 

— concierto.— The concert. (C8'ns3rt. 
Cierto, seguro. — Certain, sure. 44 
Común.— Usual. (50'sh5il. 
Capaz.— Able. (Íb4l. 45 

. ,Cape(geogr.) (c2p. 
lEnd (fin).* (3nd- 
Cabo JHandle (puño). (h4'nd4L 
JCorporal (mil), (ctfrp7rll. 
f At last (al fin). ÍU Hst). 

I Box (para joyas). (b8x* 
Chestibaul). (ch3st. 
Safe (para dinero}, (stf. 
Cofin (atahud). (c8'f5n. 
Drum (de tambor). (dr9m. 
Cajero.-Cashier (comercio) (clshSlr. 

ÍPost-office (la casa correo. 
(p7st-8'f5s. 46 

Mail (mil. 
Chico.— Little. (I5t41. 46 

Consecuencia.— Consequence, 

(c8'ns3c03ns. 48 

Lá cocina. — The kitchen. (k5tch5n. 49 
La chimenea.— The stove. (st7v. 52 

£1 correo.-Thepost-office. (p7st-8'f5s. , 
La corbata.— The cravat, the neck- 

cloth. 
El caballero. — The nobleman. 

(n7'b4lm4n. 56 

La cuarta parte de un palique,— The 

farthing. (ft'rth4ng. 57 

Caza.— Some gane. (gtm. 59 

La calle.— The street. (str5t. 62 

£1 camino.— The road. (r7d. 

— castillo.— The castle. (c4's41. 
Certeza.— Certainty. (s3 < rt5nt5. 
La ciudad.— The city. (85*15. 
Casa.— Hoose, home. (hl'Os, h7m. 
Las camorras.— The quarrelliog. 

(c08T5l5nir. 
El canto.— The singing. (s5'ng5ng. 

— comer.— The eating. (5't5ng. ♦ 
La comida.— The dinner. (d5'n9r. 

— cena: — The-supper. (s9'p9r. 
Caloroso. — Hot. (h»t. 
Muy caloroso.— Sultry (s9'ttr5. 
Claro.— Clear, light. (cU'fr, H '5t. 

abellos.— The hair. 



65 
66 



67 



El cabello, los cal 



(h*4r. 
Una cuchillada.— A stab>f (ó with) a . 

knife. (stJb. 
La caja del tabaco.— The snuff box. 
— , compasión.— The compassion. 
• (c8mp4'sh9n. 
El clavicordio.— The harpsichord. 

(h4'rps5c8rd. 
El companero ó socio. — The partner. 

'(pl'rtnOr. 
—cerebro.— The brain. (br2n. 
La cara.-The face. (f2s. 
El cuarto á la calle.— The front room. 

— cuarto interior.— The back room 
(the room at the baek) y 

— cuarto de arriba, alto.-The upper 
room. (3'p9r. 

La ciudad.— The town. (M'On. 
Capitulo V.— Chapter the fiflh. 
Clases ó especies de verde.-Diíferent 

greens. (<l5'f9r3Dt gr5ns. 
Los católicos.-Thecatholics. (cl'z7l5cs 
Encorreo.— The mail. (mal. 
La cuadra.— The stable. (stS'bil 

— clase de inglés.-The English schooi. 
' (5'ngl5sh schol. 

Cabeza.-flead. (h3d. 
Los Césares.— Tne Caesars. (s5'slrs. • 
El clima.— The climate. (cl4'5m*t. 
Carne salada.— Salt meat. (s6lt m5t. 
— fresca.— Fresh meat. (fr3sh 
m5t. 

La creación.— Creation. (cr5*'sh9n. 
El Creador.— The Creator. (cr5í't9r. 

— cielo.— Heaven. (h5'v4n. 

— cuento.— The tale. (til. 

Cajón, para jéneros,de gaveta ó meta. 
Íb8x, dr6*09r. 

Canon de artillería, de escopeta, plu- 
ma. -Cannon, barre!, (el *n9n, b1 *r51. 

Carlos V.— Charles the fifth. . - 

El campo.— The country. (c9'ntr5. 

Una copa de vino.— A glass of wine. 
(gHs.8v:oi'5n. 

La cabeza de un alfiler.-A pin's head. 
(2p5nsh3d. 

Considerable. — Considerable. 
(C8ns5'd9r4b41. 

La calentura.— The fever. (fó'v3r. 

— calentura intermitente.— The in- 
termittentfever. (5nt9rm5't4nt 
f5'v3r. 

— cara.— The appearance, the coun- 
tenance. (lp5'Hns, cl'OntSnlns. 

Contento. — Contented. (c8nt3nl3'd. 
Colmo.— An increase, an augmenta- 

tion. (5ncr5 f s, 6gm3nt2'sh9n. 
Cruel.— Cruel. (crO'51. 
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C— -Nombres. 



Casado.— Married, (mi 'r5dd. 
Una cita (literaria) . — A. quotation. 

Íc06t2'sh9n. 
— cita (para una entrevista).— An 

appointment. (4p8'3ntm3nt. 
La campana, ia campanilla.-The bell 

(b3l. 
Consejo.— Advice. (Idv4'5s. 
Una copia (de un libró ó periódico). — 

Acopy.fc8*p5. 
La cláve^The key. (k5. 
Un cargó.— An employment. 

(3mpl8'5m3nt. 
El cajero.— The cashier. (c4sh5'r 
Una clase.— A kind, «ort, a species. 

(k<<5nd, s8rtsp5'sh5s.. 

— ciruela.— A j>lum. (pl9m. 
Condiscípulo.— Schoolmate. (scOlmít. 
La cima.— The top. (I8p. 

Cojo.— Lame. (I2m. 
Correspondiente.— Belonging. 

(b5l8'ng5ng. 
Una cueva.— A cover. (c9v9r. 
Unacabaña.— Acottage, ahut. (c8 f t2dj". 

h'c9t. 
El caso. — The case. (cís. 

— crecer I09 trigos.— The corngrows. 
(8rn gr7. 

Carga.— Burder load. (b9'rd4n 

lid. 
El conde.— The couot. (cront. 
Una calle cubierta ó bóveda. — An ar- 

cade. (/rkl'd. 
La callejuela sin salida.— The blind 

alley. (bll'5nd ! 4 15. 
El casamiento.— The márriage. 

(m4'r5d. 
El cumplimiento.— The compliment. 

(c8'mpl5m3nt. 

— calzador .-The shoe-horn. Ísh0-h8rn. 
Caballero.— Gentleman,- Si r, Icníght. 
Cabo.— End, cape,* corporal, handle. 

(3nd, k2p, c8<rp7r4l, h*-nd5l. 
Corredor.— Broker. (br8'k9r. 
Caja. — Box, drawer. (b8x, dr6'09r. 
Calor.— Warm, heat. (06'rm, h5t. 
La cacerina.— The pouch. (pl'Och. 
Un colejio.— A boarding-school , a 

boarding-house. (2 b7*rd5ng-sc01, 2 

b7'rd5ng-h4'0s. 
Una casa de pupilos.— A boarding- 

house. (2b7 f rd5ng-tH'0g. 
La culpa.— The fault. (f6it. 
Candidato.— Candidate. (cl'nd5d2t. 
El condiscípulo.— The school fello w. 

sc0'lf3l7. 
Cera.— Wax. (04'x. 
Unacaida.— Afall. (3f61 9 
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104 



4t)í> 



106 



407 
408 



409 



440 
444 

445 



446 



447 



418 



La conducta.— The behaviour. 

(b5hí«v59r. 449 

Un clérigo.— A mínister ó clergyman. 

(m&n5'l9rcl3'rg5aMn. 420 

Cartera.— Port-folio, pocket-book. 

(p%rif7*l57, ps'kstbflk. 
Casa.— Hoúse, home. (h4*0s, h7m. 
Cepillo.— Brush, plañe. (br9sh, plln. . 
Canon.— Cannon, barril. (c4'a9n, 

b4«r5l. 
Carne.— Flesh. meat. (fl3sh, m5t. 
Carnero.— Sheep, mutton. . (sh5p, 

m9U4n. 
Caritativo.— Beneficent, charitatle. 

(b5n3'fos3nt, ch4 <r5l4b4L 
El comer.— The ealing. (5't5ng. 
color, el tinte, la tez.— The colour, 

(c9'l9r. 
Una casa de ladrillo.— A brick house. 

(2br5khl'0s. 422 

Una casa de piedra.— A stone house. 

(2st7nh4 < 0s. 
Un carruaje de un caballo.— A- oné 

horse waggon. (2 orn h8rs 

0l'g9n. 
Un carruaje de cuatro caballos.— r A 

four horse carríage. (2 Í7*4r h8rs 

c4<r5dj. 
Un carruaje de dos ruedas»— A two 

wheeled waggon (hO&'Md 04'g9n. 
Un carruaje de cuatro roedas.— A four 

wheeled carríage. . (h05'14d 

c4'r5dj, 
Una casa de un piso.-rA ene story 

house. (st7'r5 ht'Os. 
Una casa de dos pi^os.^-A two story 
house. (St7 < r5h4'0s. 
Un cubierto.- A place at table. (2 pl2s 

4tt2'b41. 
Un comedor.— A dining-roonu (2 

dl'5n5ngr0m. 
Un cántaro.— A pitcher. (pS'chOr. 
Una caña de pescar.— A físhing libe. 

(f5'sh5ngH«5n. , ' 

Calíe.— Street, walk. (striBt 06<lk. 423 

Campo — Camp, field, country. (fóld, 

c9'nlr5. 
Cero.— Chorus, choir. (c7'r7s, col '54 r. 
Corriente .— Current, instant , right, 

streem. (c9'r3ut, 5'nsttnt, r4'5t, - 

str5m. 
Cola.— Tail, glue. (t2l, gl50<. 
Cometa.— Comet, kile. (c8 £ m5t, kl'Bt. 
Cuarto.-Fourth, quarter, room, cham- 

ber. (f7rz, c08'rt9r, rOm, ch2'mb9r. 424 
Cuello.— Neck, collar* (n3k, c8'l9t. 
Cuenta.— Account, bill,bead. (4c4'Ont, 

b5l, b54. 
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La cuerda.— The córd 6 gtiing. (c*rd 
strSng. 

Cohetes.— Skyrockets. (sk45'5r8k5t. • 

Contento.— Ciad, charmed. (glfd, 
ch/'rmd. 

Camino cubierto.— Cov«red ó covert 
way (C9'v9r4d, C9'v9rt 02'. 

Caminante.— Wayfarer , wayfaring- 
man. (02*f2r5ngmln. 

Caprichoso, cabezudo.— Way ward. 
(0r09rd. 

Una conversación.— A conversation. 
(c8nv3rs2'sh9n. 

Corto.— Shorl. (sh8rt.* 

Una carcajada.— A burst of laughler. 
(2b9rst8v l/'ít9r. 

Cumpleaños.— Birth day. (b3rz d2. 

Correcto.— Correct. (C8r3'ct. 

El cuarto, la cuarta parte.— The fonrth 
part. (f7rz pl rt. 

Cebo, pedacito de carne ú olra cosa 
para atraerá los animales auna red, 
atractivo, bait; cualquier artificio* 
empleado para aprisionar atrayen- 
do, decoy; cebo de un arma de fue- 
go, prime. (b?t, d5e8% prl'5m. 

La centella.— The thunderbolt. 
(z9'nd9rb71t. 

El contento.— The contentment. 
(cSnO'ntmSnt. 

Una cuestión ó disputa.— A quarrel. 
(2 c08'r5l. 

La comisión .-The committee. (c8m5H5. 

Causa. — Cause. (c6's. 

La cuaresma.— Lent. (13nt. 

Las cuatro témporas.— Emberdays. 
(3<mb9rd2s. 

La cosecha de granos.— The harvest. 
(h/<rv3sl. 

El cumpleaños.— The birthday. 
(b3'rzd2. 

Claraboya.— Sky-light. (ski '5 14 *5t. 

Condiscípulo.— Schoolmale. (sc0*lm2t. 

Consentimiento.— Consent. (c8ns3'nt. 

Carácter.— Temper. 

Curioso.— Inquisiti ve, curious.. 
5nc0o's5t5v, c50'r59s. 

Crimen.— Crime, guilt. (crl'5m, g5lt. 

Cobre. — Copper, bras9.c8'p9r, brls. 

Corrompido.— Corrupted , corrupt. 
(C8r9'pt4d, c8r9'pt. 

Corona.— Crown, wreath. (crl'On, r5z. 

Célebre.— Celebrated, famous. 
(c3'l5br2tid, f2'm9s. 

Conde.— EarJ, count. (3rl, cí'Ont. 

Contentó.- Contented, pleased. 
(cSnta'ntíd, plS'sid. 

Continuación.— Conliuuation , conti- 
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Duance. 

C8ut5 ( n50lu8. 
Combale.— Combat , fight , conflict , 

slruggle. (ÍIW cs'nffect. 
Comercio.— Trade, commerce. (Ir2'd 

c8m3'rs. 
Compañero, camarada.— Comrade, fel- 

low , school-fellow, condiscípulo. 

(c8'mr2d, Í3Í7 sc0'lf3l7. 
Campo.— Country , campaign , field. 

(c9'ntr5 címpí'n, f5ld. 
Canal.-Canal,channel. (clnl'l, chl'n3l. 
Calor.— Warmth, heat. (06'rmz, h5t. 
Cielo.— Heaven, sky. (h3'v4n, ski '5. 
Cementerio.— Church-yard, burying- 

ground, cemetry. (ch9'rch54rd, 

b3'r5ng-grl 'Ond, s3'm5tr5. 
Campaiiario.-Steeple, belfry. (st5'p4I, 

b3'lfr5. 
Cazador.— llunter, huntsman, sports- 
man. (h9'nt9r, h9'ntsm1n, 

sp7'rtsmln. 
Camisa— Shirt, shift. (sh9rt, sh5ft. 
Canto.— Stone, canto, singing, end ó 

edge. (sl7n, cl'nt7^ s5ng'5ng, end 

edj. 
Cabo.-Extreme, cape, handle.(3xtr5'm 

c2p, ht'ndJl. 
Cansado.— Tired, tired out, weary. 

(U5'r4d 4'Ot, 05 l r8. 

C— Verbos. 
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Conjeturar.— To guess 
Cortar.— To cut. (c9t. 
Comprar.— To buy. (bl'5. 
Calentar.— To warm. (06rm. 
Conducir.-rTo lead, totake, toconduct. 

(I5d, Uk% c8nd9'ct. 
Qonocer* — To be acquainted with, to 

know. 
Cuchillear.— To buzz. 
Concluir, acabar.— To finish. (fo'nSsh. 
Comer.-- Toeat. (ot. 
Corregir.— To correct. (c8r3'ct. 
Conducir. — To conduct, to lead. 

(c8nd9'ct, 15d. 
Creer.— To believe. [b5WV. 
Conversar, hablar.— To talk. (t6lk. . 
Conocer, tener conocimiento de.— To 

know of. (n7 8f. 
Conocer, conocido.— To be acquainted 

with, been acquainted with. 
Componer.— To mend. 
Copiar .--Tocopy. (c8'p3. * 

Cepillar.— To brush. (brOsh. 
Creciendo. — Growing. 

G 
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Comprando.— Buying.' 

Comprender, comprendido.- To under- 

stand, understood. 
Comer.— To diñe. (d4'5n. 
Cenar.— Jo sup, to eat supper. (s9p.. 
Convenir en.— To agree lo. 
Conseguir.— To succeed. (s9cs5d. 
Cerrar.— To shui. 
Convenir, agradar, estar |bien.— To 

suit, (nje acusativo). (s50't. 
Comprar al contado. — To buy for cash. 

(el Sil. 
Conseguir la victoria.— To carry the 

day 
Correr.— To ron. 
ConÉesar.— To confyss. 
Compadecerse.— To pity. (p5H5. 
Confiar algo á un hombre,— To trust a 

man with something. 
Consolar.— To comfort. (c9'mf9rt. 
Cuidar.- To take ©are. 
Caer.— To fall. (f6l. 
Caérsele á uno algo.— To drop. (dr8p. 
Comprar algo á alguien.-To buy some- 
thing of one. 
Conducirse, comportarse. -To behave. 

to conduct one*sselí. (c8nd9'ct. 
Colgar.— To hangon ó upon. 
Cambiar por.-To cbange, ó to exchange 

íor. (ch2ng, 3xch2 , n£. 
Cambiar de — To chango, to put on 

other things. 
Convenir en algo.-To agree toa thing. 

Convenir, quedar conforme.-To agree, 
to compose a difference. (c8mp7's, 
d5'f9r3ns. 

Conformarse acerca de.— To agree 
about. 

Consentir.— To consent. (c8ns3nt. 

Criticar.— To criticise. (cr5 , t5s45s. 

Celebrar.— To celébrate. (s3'15brtt 

Convenir en algo.— To gránt, to admit 

* a thing, to confess a thing. 

Cojer.— To catch. (cUch. 

Concernir ó corresponder á alguien.- 
To concern some oue. (c8ns3'rn 

Crear.— To créate. (cr52't. 

Continuar.— To continué, to proceed, 
togoon. ^ntS'nlOjwSsS'd. 

Cerrarse fácilmente.— To shut easily. 

Cometer faltas.— To make blunders. 
(bl9'nd3r6. 

Confiarse á alguien.-To trust some one. 
(tr9st. . 

Ceder.— To yield. (y5ld. 

Ceder á la necesidad.— To yield to 
necessity . 



64 (Conservar.— To preserve, to «ave. 

(pr5's3rv, s2v. 
Citar á uno.— To quote from some oue. 
Copiar .—To copy. 
Cojer.— To gather. (gt'th9r. 
Cojer el fruto.— To gather fruii. 
Cesar de.— To cease, toleave off. (s5s, 

I5v. 
Construir.— Toconstruct. (c8n&r9ct. 
Cumplir eon su obligación.— To- do 

one's xluty. (do d5'Oto. 
Cumplir con su deber.— Todischarge, 

to do ó fulfil one's duty. (dBschl 4 rdg, 

f0lf5'I. . 
Contar.con algo.— Tó rely, to ctepend 

upon something. (r5'115, d5p3'nd. 
Contentarse eon algo.— To be conten- 

ted with something. 
Calcar.— To chalk, to trace, to coun- 

terdraw, (ch6lk, tr2s, c!0nt9rdr6. 
Cometer faltas.— To commit errors. 

(c8m5't 3'r9rs. 
Consentir en una cosa.— To consent to 

a thing. (c8ns3'nt. 
Crecer.— To grow. (gr7. 
Crecer rápidamente.— To growrapid- 

ly, to grow tall or big; (gr7 r 1 *p5dly, 

161 b5g. 
Crece á ojos vistas.— He grows so fast 

that we may even see ít. (gr7s f4st 

m2 5'v4n s&, 
Copiar.— To copy, to transcribe. 

{trlnscr4'5b. 
Caer á, dar á.— To look upon ó into. 

(I0k 9p8'n. 
' Conseguir honores.— To acquire ho-r 

nour. (Ik0l'5lr 8'nOr. 
Cuidarse de alguien ó de alguna cosa. 

— To take care, to beware, of some 

body ó something. (tík, k2Mr, 

Costar. — Tt> cost. (c8st. 

Casarse con.— Toget married, toenter 

into matrimony, lo be married to. 

g3t ml'rSd^'ntSrS'nlo, b5m1'r5d. 
Casarse con alguien. — To marry some 

body. mrr5, s9mb8'dy. 
Casar .-To marry, to give in marriage. 

(rot'rfr, g5v5nmlr'5dg. 
Caer .— To fall, to think, to know. (f61, 

z5nk, n7. 
Cambiar .-To alter, to change. (6'lt9r, 

cl)2nj. 
Caer en ridiculo.— To become ridicu- 

lous. (b5c9'm, r5d5'c50l9s. ' 
Callarse.-To hold one's tongue, tostop 

speaking, to be silent. (h7ld, 09'ns, 

t9ng, st8p, spíS'kSug, b5 s4'ül3nt. 
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Cargar.— To temí, to charge* (l7d, 

chlrdg. 420 

Colmar.— To overwhelm, to heap, to 

load. (7v9rh03'lm, h5p, Wd. 421 

Colmar á alguien de alegría.— To 

overwhelm, some ouewithjoy* 

(7v9rh03'lm s&m, 09'n 05<z j8*5. 
Cansar.— To give birth to, to raise, tó 

cause* (g5v b3rz; to rts, c6*s. 422 

Carecer de.--To be in want of, to be 

short of, to want. (b5 5n 08'nt 

8v. shsrt. 
Cambiar.— To change, tójexchange. 

-(ch2nj, 3xeh2nj. 123 

Cegfcr á uno desprevenido. — To take 

one atunawares-. (t2k, 09'n, 9n102'rs. 
Cogerle á una la palabra. -To take one 

ai hiá word. (ttk, 09'n, It h5s 

09'rd. 
Criar, crear.— To créate, to breed, to 

bring up ó to rear, to produce, to 

ñourish. (cr52't, br5d, br5ng 9p 

r51r, ptf8'd50s, n9'r5sh. 424 

Casarse con.--To be married to. 
Callarse.— To be silent, to hold one's 

peace. (b5 si *5l3nt, h7Id. 09'ns, p5s. 
Comerse todo lo que tino posee.--To 

inake away with. (m2k lo2* 05'z. 426 
Consumirse (por combustión).— To burn 

away. • fb9rn, 4o2*. 
Con tentó.— Satisfied . (si U5sf4 5d . 428 

Combatir hasta lo último. — Tofightout 

the battle. (fl '5t 4 '0t th5 bl U41. 
'Cerrarle la puerta á alguien,, dejarlo 

fuera.— To lockout somebody. . (l8k 

rots9'mb8d5. 429 

Cerrar la puerta contra alguno.— To 

.shut out. (sh9t4'0t. 
Cambiar de camino. — To turn off. 

(t9rn8f.. 430 

Caer de consunción.— To drop off. 

dr8p8f. 
, Colgarse de.— To hang about. (hlng 

4bl'0t. 431 

Conseguir.-rTó bring about. (brSng 

4b4 ? ot. 
Correr, circular noticias, voces.— To 

fly about. (uV5 4brot. 
Conseguir.— To bring about. • (brSng 

♦ 4-bl'Ot. 

Corretear.^-To saunjer about. (s6'nt9r 
{ 4b4'ot. 
Correrfla noticia.— To fly about. (fll<5 

1bt'0t. . . . 

Consultar en caso necesario.— To con- 

sult occasjonally. (c8ns9 < lt 

8kl'sh9nll5. . 132 

Conducir.— To driveon. (dr4'5v8n. 
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Continuar leyendo.— Toread on. (rM 

9n. 
Continuar .—To keep on . (k5p 8n. 
Comprar de segunda mano.— To buy at 

secondhand. (bl r 5 Us3?c9ndhlnd. 
Celar.— To waylay. (0212*. * 
Ceder á las circunstancias.— To gjye 

way to circumstances. [g5v o2*. 
Continuar.— To keep, to a wórk, a 

task. (k5p 09<rk. 
Concluir, cumplir. — To make up. 

(m2k 9p. 
Cerrar con llave,— Tolock up. (I8k9p. 
Criar.— To bring up. (brSng 9p. . 
Ceder.— To cive up. (g5v 9p. 
Corlar la palabra a uno. — To take up 

some one short. (t2k 9p sh8rt. 
Comer, tal cosa.-To diñe upon. (di '5n 

9p&'n. 
Colgar de.-To hang upon. (b4ng 9p8n, 
Cansarse.— To get tired. g3t ti *5r4d. 
Cortarse, en la carrera ó en el discur- 
so.— To stop short. (st8p sh8rt. 
Cerrar.— To make up. (m2k 9p. 
Clavar, condenar. -To nail up. [n2l 9p. 
Cerrar.— To stand upon. (st4na9p8'n. 
Cerrar con llave.— ^0 lockup. (18k 9p. 
Componer ó lavar ropa.— To get up 

unen. (g3t 9p fó'n5n. 
Calcular.— To reckon up. (r3'k4n 9p. 
Contar con.— To reckon upon. .r3'k4n 

9p8'n. 

Criar.— To rearup. r54'r 9p» 
Celebrar.— To extol, to praise up. 

(3xt8'l pr2s 9p. 
Caer con fuerza.-T&pourdown. (pS'Or 

dron. 
Ceder.— To make over. (m2k 7'v9r. 
Comprar.— To buy over. (bl '5 7'v9r. 
Conformarse con, quedar conforme 

con, ser inducido &.— To be brought 

over. (b5 br6'0t 7'v8r. 
Calmarse.— To blow over. (bl7 7'v9r. 
Contraer deudas.— To run indebt. (r9n 

5nd3t. 
Caer en trampas, redes, lazos.— To fall 

Into, (f6l5'nt0. 
Contraer deudas, compromisos.— To 

run into. (r9n 5'nt0. 
Comprometerse con.-To join in a bond 

with (frase comercial ó de curia). 

(j8'5n 5n 2 b8nd 05'z. 
Citar.— To cali in. (c6l5n. 
Contener.— To hold in. (h71d 5n. 
Caer.-To strike in speaking of lighten- 

ing. (atr4'5k 5n gpS'kttog 8v 

Il r 5tn5ng. 
Ceder.-To comply with (c8mpl4 % 05'z. 
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Convenir con.^To cióse wíttu 

- 05'z. 

Convenir en .— To strike in with (no 

muy usado). (str4 *5k 5n 05'z. 
Convenir.— To stand with. (sUndOS'z. 
Coger.— To abstract from. (Ibstrl'ct 

fr8m. , 
Caer sobre el enemigo.— To fall upon 

the enemy. (f6l 0p8'n the 3'n5ia5. 
Correr el último albur.-Io throw one's 

last stake. (zr7 09'ns Ust st2k. 
Clavar.— To driye through. (drl'5v 

zrO. 
Cortar en.— To cut asunder. (c9t 

4s9'nd9r. 
Caer de espaldas.— To fall backwards. 

(f61brk09rds. 
Codiciar.-to lust aíter, to. (I9st 4'ft9r. 
Cortar alguna cosa en dos partes.— To 

cut a thing asunder. (cM 2 z5ng 

4s9'nd9r. 
Crecer.— To grow fall, to grow big. 

(gr7 t61 b5g. 
Cultivar.— To cultívate, to husband, to 

till. (c0'lt5v2t, h9 í sb1nd, t5l. 
Creer.— To believe, to think. ^515'y 

z5nk. 
Cocer.— To bake, to roast, to dres9. 

(b2k, r7'st, dr,3s. 
Cortar.— To cut, to cut off, to cut out, 

to cut»down. (c9t 8f4'0t dron. 
Contar.— To count, to reckon. (cl'Ont 

r3'k4n. 
Construir .*-To construct, to constrwe. 

(c8nstr9ct c8'nstr50. 
Convencer.— To conviet, to convince. 

(c8nv5'ct (JSnvS'ns. 
Ceder .-To yield, to give way, to yield 

up, to give up, to part with, to make 

o ver. {y5ld g5v 02, 9p pírt' 05 'z 

»2k 7'v9r. 
Curar.— To cure, to heal, to recover, . 

getjwell. (c50Mr h$l r5c9v9r g3t 

034. 
Componer.— To mend, to piece, to 

patch, to botch, to reconcife. (m3nd 

p5s plch b8ch r3'c8nsí '51. 
Caer.— To fall, to drop. (f6l dr8p. 
Cuidar.— To take careof, tb attend, 

to tend. (t2kc2Mr 8v, U3'nd t3nd. 

C— Adverbios, etc. 

Cual, qué.— Which. (h05ch. 
Cuanto, a.— How much. (h4'Om9ch. 
Cuantos, as.— Howmany. (hl'Ontf'nS. 
Cuando.— When. (h03n. 
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Con el objetQ de, pira.*— lo arder to. 

(5n 8'rd9r tO; 
Cuyo? de quién? de qué?— Whose? of 

whom? of wbat? 
Cada, todo, s, as.-Every, all. (3'vrj5,6l. 
Cada día, todos los dias.— Every day. 
Cómo lo pasa Y? -How do ^ou do? . 
Cada dos dias, cada dos lunes.— Every 

other day, every other Monday. 
Cuántas veces?— fiow often? 
Con frecuencia.— Often, frequently. 

(8'fin fr3c03'ntl5, 
Con mas frecuencia.— Of tener. 
Comunmente.— Usually. (50'sh501l5. 
Cuyo? de quién?— Whose. (hOs. 
Correctamente bien.— Right. (M'ot. 
Cuántas veces?— How many times? how 

often? 
Cuatro veces.-Four times. (fSlrtf'Sms. 
Cuándo? adonde?— When? wbere? 
Cerca de.- About. (Jbl'Ot. 
Casi.— Almost. (6'lm7st.. 
Con.— With. (05'z. * • 

Cómo?— How? thlO. 
Cuánto tiempo?— How long?(tH0l8ng. 
Como se debe.— Properly. (pr8 , p9rl5.f 
Cada.— Eách. (5ch. 
Cada uno.— Each one. . 

Cada uno de Yds.— Each of you. 
Cuyo.— Whose. (hOs. 
Cómo se halla V. aqui.— How do you 

pleaseyourselfhere, how do you like 

this place. 
Cada uno á su vez.— Each in his turn. 
Cuando le llegue á V. su turno.— When 

it comes to your turn. 
Cuánto hay? Qué distancia?— How far. 
Cuánto hay de aquí á Londres?— How 

far is it from here to London? 
Cuántas millas hay?— How many miles 

is it? 
Cuánto tiempo hace que? (cqn referen- 
cia auna acción enteramente conclui- 
da).— How long is it since? 
Cuánto tiempo ha permanecido Y. en el 

baile?— How long have you rémained 

at the ball? 
Cuánto tiempo permaneció Y. allí? — 

How long did you remain there? 
Cuánto tiempo hace que vio Y. á mi 

madre?— Cuánto tiempo hace que no 

ve V. á mi madre?-How long is it 

since you saw my mother? 
Hace seis años que lo tengo*— I havé 

had itthese.sixyears, (ó for thesesix 

years. 
Cerca de.— Near. (n4T4r. 
Cómo está V? Cómo va?— How do you 
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do* How tre y«tó fio w goas ti? «7 

Cómo está su Sr. padre de Y? — How is 

your father? 
Cuándo volveré á tener el gusto de ver 

á Y?— When shall I have the pleasure 

to see you again. (pl3'sh9r, 2g3n. . 
Como de costumbre. — As customary, ó 

as usual. (c9'st9mlr5, BO'shSOU. 89 

Contra mi costumbre.— Against my cus- 

tom. (c9' , st9m. 
Cómo está Y? — How are you? di 

Cuidado! — Take care! 
Conmigo. — Along with me. 92 

Consigo.— Along with him. 
Cuándo es la partida?— When is your 

departure? 
Cuánto mas lo conozco mas lo estimo. 

—The more I know him, the more I 

esteemhim. * 95 

Cómo se llama Y?— What is your ñame. 98 
Cómo se llama eso en inglés? — What do 

you cali that ir. English. 
Cómo llaman á eso? Cómo nombran á 

eso? Cómo se llama eso? — What is 

that called? 
Cuan generoso es VI— How generous 

you are! 
Cuan feliz es!— How happy she is! 
Con las lágrimas en los ojos.— With 

tears in his, her, our eyes. (05z, 

t54<rs 4'5s 99 

Como Y. guste.— If you please. {5f 50' 

pI5s. 
Cuántas bondades tiene V. para con- 

migo!-How much kindness you have 

for me! (hl'O m9ch k4'5ndn3s 50- 

h4vf8rm5. 402 

Cuántos favores debo á Y.!-How many 

obligations I am under to you! (h4 '0 

m3'n5 8bi5g2'sh9tts 9n'd9r. 
Cómo? Cuánto?— As when? (I s h03n . 4 03 
Cómo. se llama esto?-^What do you 

cali this? ' (hO8'td0 50' C6l th5s. 404 

Como V. guste.— As you please. (4s 

50' pl5s. 405 

Creo que sí.— I believe so. (b5l5v s7. 406 
Cosa rara! -Strangel (str2nj. 407 

Cuando.— When. (h03'n. 440 

Cuáles son las senas de su casa de Y? 

—What is your address. (4 dr3's. 4 4 4 
Con los brazos abiertos.— With open 

arms. (frms. 
Cuidad» con caer.-Take care that you * 

donotfall. (t2kk2'4rf6l. 4 42 

Con la condición de.— On condition. 

(8n c8nd5'sh9n. 414 

Conque^— So then. (s7 th3n. 
Cómo pasa el tiempo en compañía de 
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YJ-How rapidly time passesln your 

society. (hl'O r4'p5dl5. 
Con.— Towards. (t7*94rds. 
Creo que no.-* believe not.(h515'v n8t. 
Cuyo contenido. — The conteots of 

which. (c8jit3 ( nts 8v h05'ch. 
Cuanto dice y cuanto hace.— AH that 

he says and does. (61 thlt sis. 
Con la claridad de las doce del día. — 

With broad daylight. (03'z br6d 

d2i«45t. 
Con mil amores.— With the utmost 

pleasure. (05 'z pl3'sh504 r. 
Cuéntele Y. eso á los bobos.— Tell that 

to the marines, (muy vulgar). 

(mlrS'ns. 
Con todo.— However, yet, after all. 

(hl0*'v9r,53'tl'ft9r, 61. 
Con tal que.— Provided. (pr7v4'5d3d. 
Como de costumbre. — As usual, (ts 

So'sSOIl. 
Cállese Y.-Besüent, holdyour peace. 

fb5s4'5l3nt, h7ld. 
Conforme á. — According to, after. 

(4c8'rd5ngt0, 4 *f!9r* 
Conforme á ello.— Accordingly. 

(4c8'rd5ngl5. 
Corrió tras el— He ran after hlm. 
Comer un bocado y partir .—To eat a 

bitandaway. (b5t 102'. 
Conviene que.— It is becoming that. 
Creo que tiene razón.— I believe he is 

in the right. 
Concédalo eso el cielo. — May heaven 

grant that. (m2 h3'v4n grlut.* 
Concediendo. — 1 grant, mejor grant- 

ing. 
Cerca de cuarenta libras. — About 

fortjrpounds. Hbl'pt pl/Onds. 
Casi, cerca dé.— About. (Ib4'0t. 
Con.— About. (4b4'Ot. 
Conmigo*.— About me. (4bl 'Ot m5. 
Continúe V- escribiemlo. — WriU x>n. 

(r4'St8n. 

Con semejantes cláusulas y condicio- 
nes puede Y. casarse con ella.—-0n 

this cojadition and upon these terms, 

you may marry her. (t3rms'. 
Compadézcase Y. de mí.— Take pity 

on me. (p5't5. 
Con qué fundamento? — Upon what 

ground? férl'Ond. 
Cualquiera que, cualesquiera que.— 

Whatever, whatsoever. (h08t3'v9r 

h08ts73'v9r. 
Cualquiera cosa que.— Whatever, 

whatsoever (significando all things 

soever. (h08t3'v9r, h08ts73'v9r. 
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C^-AtiV«WWÍ, CTtf. 



Cayó sobre mi.— He begao at me. 
Cual es el objeto de V?— Whal would, 

you beajt? 
Como se quiera.— Any way: (3 f n5 Oí*. 
Cerca de cinco años. — Towards five 

years. (I7'94rds. 
Conocido de los indios.^-To indians 

kfiown. (5'n<154nsn7ir. . .434 

Cuatro á cuatro.-^Eowr ty four. (f7-Mr 

tOf7'4r. 
Corre mucho viento.—TUere is wind 

abroad. (05'nd 4br6'd. 
Como arriba.— As above. (18 4b9'v. 437 
Caed sobre ese tunante.— Down wilh 

him.fdl'OnOS'z. .438 

Contra su voluntad.-Against his will. 

(4g3'nsto5'i. ■ 

Cuánto faltatf-How much does it want? 

(hi < 0m9ch.08 < nt. 439 

• Corriente.— All rigbt. (61 r4 <5t. 
Cómo es que, ha venid* V. tarde?— • 

How is it tbát you have come, so 

late? (lát. 442 

Cómo era que estaba sin escopeta?— 

How is it that he had not his gun? 

(g9n, 
Como (significando en calidad de)like. 
' (li'ok. 443 

Ceder.— To give back. (g5v4)4k. 444 

Caer de espaldas. — To fall on oneV 

back. (f61 8n09'ns blk. 
Con*.— Along. (4l8'ng. 
Conforme iba andando. — As I was 

going along. (4l8'ng. 
Cuando se feusci.ta alguna disputa en- . 

tre amigos.— Whenany thing comes 

across between fri^nds. (h03'n 

4cr8'sb5t05'n. -i 445 

Con .antici pación.-^ Befere hand. • 

(b5f8'4rhlnd. 
Codician mis riquezas — They thirst 

afterray riches. (z9cst 4'ft9r r5'cfi3s. 446 
Cada uno-.— Every one,~eaclv one. 

(3'v8rS09n, 5oh. 448 

D.— Nombres. 

Dependiente ó comisionado de co- 
mercio.— Clerk. (cHrJk, cl3rk. XVIII 
Delito.— Guilt. (g5lt. 

Duque.— Duke. (d50k. 4 

De plata.— Silver. (s5'|v9r. . 3 

— oro.— Gold, golden. (g7ld,. g7M4n. 

— papel.— Paper. (p2'p9r. 

— hilo.— Thread. (zr3d. 

-- cuero.— Leather. (13 , lh9r. 
Dinero.— Money. (m9'nS. 



De madera.— Wood, wooden.(Gd, O'éin. 

— tierfa.— Earlhen. 3'rz4n. 

— lana.— Woollen. (tt'Un. 
Dedal.— Thimbl*. (f5 , mb4í. 
Diciembre.— December. (d5s3 , mb9r* 
Domingo---Sunday.. (s9'nd6. 

El deseo.— The wish, the. wishes. _(05sh, 

05'sh38. 
— • día, s.— The day r the days. (d2, d2s.. 

— dado, s, (para jugar).— The die, the 
dice (d4t>, d4'5s. 

— diente, s.— The tooth, teeth. (toz, 
t5z. * * " 

Dé.— Of. (8v. 

40.— Ten. (t3n. 

2.— Two. (tO. 

•4*.— Twelve. (t03lv. 

46.— Slxteen. (s5'xt5n. 

47.— Se venteen. (s3'v3nt5n. 

48.— Eighteen. (2'5t5n. 

49.— Ninetee». In4'5nt5n. 

200.— Two h\iridréd. 

2.000.— Two thousand. 

2,000.000.— Two millions. 

La# despaviladeras.— The snuffers. 

(sn9'f9rs. 
El 40.°— The tenth. 

— 42.°— Thetwelfth. . 

— 43.°— The thirtéenth. 

— 44.°— The fourteentb. 

— 4S.°— Tbe fifteenth. 

— 46.°— The sixteenth. 

— 47° — Th$ seventeenth. 

— 48. — -The eighteenth. 

— 49. 6 — The nineteenth. 

— 200.*- The two hundredth. 

— 2.000. — The two thousandth. 

— danés.— The Dañe, danish. 
Una danesa. — A dani$h womari. 
El dedo.— The finger. (fó'ng9r. 
Dentro del agujero.— In the hole. (h7K 
Diestro.— Clever. (d3'v9r, ' 
Dichoso.— Happy. (h4'p5, •*• 
Delgado.— Thin. 

Débil.— Feeble. (f5'b4l. 
Discreto.— Discreet. (d5scr5't. 
Desobediente. — Dísobedient. 
Discípulo.— Scholar. . - 

El deber, la tarea.— The duty, thetask. 
Docena.— Dozen. (d9s3n. 
La dicha.— The happiness. 
El o\año, el mal. — The evil, the pain, 

the harm. 
Dinero contante .-Ready monéy. [rt'dS, 

m9'n5. 
Dios.— God. 
Los damascos ó albaricoques.-Tbe apri- 

cots. 
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La deuda.»— The dotibt. fdf'Ot. 

El dolor de muelas.— The tooth ache. 

*-?dol©r de cabeta.— The head-ache, , 

— dolor de oídos.— The ear-ache. 
(54r*2k. . 

— dolor de estómago.— The stomach- 
ache. (átd'ro^kiJk. 

— dolor de vientre.— The belly-aehe. 
(b3'!5 2k. 

Los débiles. — The weak. 

Dos terceras partes.~Two thirda. 

Dos cuartas partes. — Two fourths. 

De otro.— Other people. 

El dolor de garganta.— The sore 

tbroat (thr7t. 
-t discurso.— The speech.(sp5ch. 
Débil.— Helpless; Jh3'lpl3s. 
Derecho.— Duty, fee, right, straight, 

law. (dsons, (5, r4'5t. str25l, 16. 
La demora.— The delay, (d5l2*. 
Desagradable» —Disagreeabíe. 

Íd5s4gr5'4b4l. 
Dulce.— Sweet, raild. Ís05% ml'Sld. 
Un dulce céfiro.— A soít zephyr. (s8ft 

s3'f3r. . ♦ 

Un dulce jsueño.— A sweet sleeó. ($05tf 

sl5p, 
El diccionario.— The dictionary. 

(dS'csfcfenlrS. 
Una desdicha.— A misfortune- 

(m5'sf8rsh9n. 
Los detalles.— The details orparticu- 

lars. (dStrlsp/rtS'k&Oters. 
Un duro.— A dóllar. (d8'Hr. 
El dibujo. — The drawing. (dr6'5ng. 
El dibujante.— The drawer. (dre'Sr. 
La dilación, la demora.— The delay. 

(d5'l2. 
Diálogo.— Dialogue. (dl'54l8g. 
La desventaja.— The disadvantage , 

prejudice. (d5s4dvl'nt2dg, 

pr3'j50d5s. 
Un dormitorio.— A sleeping (or bed) 

room. (stó^ng b3d r0m. 
El diluvio.— The flood. (fl9d. 
La distancia.-Thedistance. (d5 ( stlns. 
Dedos.— Fingers, toes. (f5'ng9rs t7s. 
Derecho.— Duty, fee, right. straight, 

law. (dSOHSforl.^tst^t 16. . 
Disposición. — Disposition, state, con- 

dition, disposal, command, provis- 
ión, turn. (d5sp7s5'sh9n, st*t, " 

C8nd5 < sh9n, d5sp7'sll, c8m/nd, 

pr7v5'sh9n, I9rn. 
Dolor.— Páin, ache, grief. (p2n, 2k, 

gr5f. 
Doncella.— Chambermaid, raaid. 

(cji2 < mb9rm2d, m2d. 



DisgreUd<^H3«vy. x f9$ < r& 
90 La dificultad insuperable. — The iusur- 

mountablé difficulty. {5ns9rm4 <0n- 

tlb4l, d5*f5c9it5. ' 
Una disputa>-A quafreK ícO&'rSl. 
Desviado.— Aslray. (4str2 . 
Día de año nuevo. — New Year's day. 

(n50< 5'4rsd2, 
Domingo de ramos.— Palm-scmday. 

(pllms9 < nd5. 
Dominga de Pascua.— Easter-sundaV. 

5'st9r s9'nd5. 
Dominica in albis. — Low-sunday. (17 

s9'Ad5. 
Débil. —Feeble, weak, faint.* (f^bil, 

05<k fcñ't. 
Dominante.— Prevailing, prevalent. 

(pr5v2'l5ng, pr3'vll3nt. 
Duro.— Uard, harsh. (h/rd, h/rsh. 
Divisa.— Motto, posy. (m$H7 p7's&. 
Desesperación .-Despair, despoudence, 

desperatinn. (d5sp2'4r, 

(I5sp8,nd3ns, d/3sp5r2 c sh9ft. . 
Declinación. -Déclension, deciination. 

(d5cl3 c nsh9n, d3clon2'sh9n. 
Defecto.— Failing , defect, fault. 

(f2 4 l5ng, d5f3'et, f6it. 
Delicado.^Dehcate, nice, delicious, 

delightful.ídS'lScU^ñfWdSfó'slto, 

dsimol. • 
Dichoso.— Happy, lucky, fortúnate, 

successful, blessed. (hl'po'l9'k5, 

f8'rsh50n4t* s9x3'sf0l, bl3*s3d. 
Desván.— G a rret, loft. (gl'r3t. 
Desprecio.-Contempt, scorn. (c8nt3'mt, 

sc8rn. 
Desgraciado.— Unhappy, wretched, 

unfortunate, unlucky, unsuccessful. 

(9nh4'p5, r3'ch3d, 9nf8'sh50nlt, 

9nl9'k5, 9n$9x3'sf0l. 
Delgado.— Lean, thin, meager. (I5n, 
* th5n, . m5'g9r. 
Desnudo. — Bare, naked, piain. (biMr, 

n2'k5d, pl2n. 
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».— Verbo». 



Dar.— To give. (g5v. 
Desear, querer*— To wiáh. {05sh. 
Desgarrar.— To tear. (U'lr. 
Decir.— To tell, to say. (131, s2. 
Demostrar, enseñar, mostrar, hacer ver. 

— To show. (sh7. . 
Dirijir. — To coüduct, to lead. Íc8nd9 , ct, 

I5d. 
Dejar.— To let. (131. . \ 
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o 
feo 



Distraerse 
Divertirse . ó 
Entretenerse^ » 



Deber, ser menester, precisar.— Musí 

(m9st. 
Deber.— Shall. (shit. 
Dilatar.— Delay. (d5l2. 
Decir, dicho.— To say, said.— To tell 

told. (sí, s3d, t3l, t7ld. 
Divirtiendo.— Amusing. 
Deletrear.— To spell. (sp3l. 
Deber, adeudar.— To o*re. 
Despreciar.— To despise. (d5sp4'58. 

S e e r b me d B e S te,í Musl í m9st - 
?ene m rq B uTÍ Tobeobli « ed - 
Devolver.— To give back, to restore. 

(r5'st74r. 
Dormida.— Asleep. (1sl5p. 

1 o amuse onVs self in 

doing any thing. 

(4m50's, 09nss3lf. 
To divertone's selfin 

doing any thing. 

(d5v3'rt. 

Dirijirse á alguien.- -To apply to some 

one. (lph'5. 
Dar uua vuelta, dar un paseo.— To take 

a turn, ó a walk. 
Dejar de.— To fail, to raiss. (01, «5s. 
Dejar. — To leave. 
Disipar. — To squander, to dissipate. 

(sc08'nd9r, dfifóntt. 
Dejar, permitir.— To let. 
Darse a entender.— To make one's self 

underslood. 
w Desviarse de. — To with draw from. 
Dejar caer. — To drop. (dr8p. 
Deshacer.— To undo. 
Deshacerse de, salir de.-To ged rid of. 
Desembarazara de alguno.— To get rid 

of ¿orne one. 
Despertar.— To wake. (02'k. 
Despertarse.— To awake. 
Desnudar. — To undress. 
Derramar.— To spill. (sp5l. 
Dormir.— To sleep. 
Dudar de.— To doubt. (dl'Ot. 
Detenerse.— To stop, to stay. (st8p, st2. 
Doler.— Toache. (2k. 
Derramar sobre. — To spell 0x1. 
Debe ser.— Ought to be. 
Dar á conocer, declarar* — To declare. 
. (d5'cl2lr. 
Doler la garganta.— To have a sore 

throat. 
Dar pasos.— To step. (st3p. 
Disipar, derrochar .-To squander away. 
Dar un ataque de apoplejía.— To be 

struck with apoplexy. 



61 



65 



70 



82 

83 
84 

86 



Derramar.— To slM, to pour <mt. 

(sh3d, p7'4r 40t. 
Desconfiar de alguien.— To distrust 

one. (d5str9'st. 
Dar que sentir á alguien.— To hurt 

some one's feelings. 
Descuidar.— To neglect. (n3gl3'ct. 
Despojar.— To strip. (str5p. 
Dividir.— To share, to divide. (shfcMr, 

dov4'5d. 
Deber favores á alguien.— To be un- 
der obligations to some one. (to fo5 
9'nd9r 8bl5g2'sh9ns. 
Deber, agradecer á alguien alguna co- 
sa.— Xo be obliged to some one for 
something. 
Dar gracias —To thank. (z4nk. 
Dar gracias k alguien por alguna co- 
sa.-To thank some one for some- 
thing. (zlnt. 
Divertirse.— To have some pleasure. 

(pl3'sh501r. 
Disputar.— To quarrel. fc0*'r3l. 
Disputar sobre algo.— To dispute, to 
contfcnd about something. 
(d5sp5'0t. 
Destruir.— To destroy. (d5str8'5. 
Desertar de.— To desert. (d5s3'rt. 
Darse á la vela para.— To set sail for. 

(s2l. 
Dibujar.— To draw. (dr6. 
Dibujar un paisage.-To*draw a land- 

scape. (h'ndskSp. 
Dibujar al naturai.-To draw after Ufe. 

(dr6 4'ft9rl4«5f. 
Declinar.— To decline. (d5cl4'5n. 
Dar á, caer á.— Tolook upon ó inlo. 

(I0k 9p8'n 5'ntO. 
Darse prisa.— To basten, to make 

haste. (h*'st4n. 
Dar coces (una coz).— To kick. (k5k. 
Darla vuelta ala casa.— To go arouiid 

thehouse. (4r4'Ond h40«s. 
Depender de.— To depend upon. 

(d5p3'nd. 
Dar cuerda á un reloj.— To wind up a 

watch, ó a clock. (0/'5nd. 
Dar, tocar, tomar.-To strike. ístrl '5k. 
Desaliar.— To challenge. (chrl3ndj. 
Desagradar.— To displease. (d5spló*'s. 
Dar en matrimonio.— To jnarry, to 
give in marriage. (mi *r5 g5v 5n 
mTrodj: 
Darse á entender.— To make one's 
self understood. (m$k 09<ns s3lf 
9nd9rst0d. " 
Dejar perplejo.— To embarrass, lo 
99 puzzle. ¡3mbl'rls, p9'sil. 
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Durar.— To lasl, to wear we!L (14 st, 

0íi*r t 03'l.. * 4 47 

Desear, para dar los .buenos dias.— To 

bid ó to wish. (bod, 05'sh. 4 4 8 

Desear un buen viaje.— To wish a 

good journey. (05'sh 2 gOd $9^05. 
Dar una caida.— To have afall. (JHy 

-2 f6i. 
Dejar para.— To postpóne, to put off 

uñtil.' {plstoVn, pOt 8f 9nta'l. 4 49 

Dar parte á alguien de alguna cosa. 

— To impartsomething tosomebody. 

(5mp/'rL ., ... 

I)ar uría n vuelU.—To take a turn. (t2k % 
.. 2t9rn. • , . 424 

Dar la vuelta .á , Europa.— To travel 

t^rough Europe..(tr,rY¿>l z^r0.. 
Derretirse, deshacerse.— To melt. ". 

(m3jt. ..,. • . * . .. m 

Deshacerse -éu lágrimas.— To melt in 

tears..(m3lt brf tS'lrs.... 
Dar.— To give, to fínd, to strike, to 
■ béat etc. (g5v; fl^iíd, slr*'5k bSt. AU 
Divertirse.— To amuse .oné'js self.., 
• ({m50's0?ns*s3lf.- 
Despachar.— To dispatch , to make 

haste, to hurry, to transact, to send 

awav, to sell. . (m2k h2st, h9'r5 

IMnsYct, s3nd 102' 831. 
Despedir áaLguno.—To send away, to 

dismiss, U> iischarge, -to accompany 

sQn?e oae. (s3nd 102*, dSsmS's, 

jd5sch/rdj, 4c9 < mpln£. 
Disipar, derrochar (en ía bebida).— To 

.driuk away. (dronk 102'.. * 426 

Dejar.TrTo put away,. send away, 

drive away. (pOt 102', s3nd, dr4'5v. 
Désperdiciár.^To cast away. (Qlst 

402'. . 

Dérrochar.-To throwaway. (zr7J02'. 
Disipar,— To do away wilh.. (d0 «02*. 
" 05'z. .'. 

Despedir á quien ha dado motivo.— 
- To turn away: (t9rn 102*. 
Disipar, derrochar.— To run out of, 

(mejor, to run through/ (r9a 4 '0t 8v, 

zr0. • . . * * 427 

Dejar caer alguna especie en la con- 

veréaeion.-~Tolhrow out. (zr7 4'0t. 
Dejar atrás.— To ootrún, to-teav.e be- 

.hiud, to outdo, to surpass, lo throw 

out: (10tr9<n, l5v.í)ohl !5nd'' 40tdO 

s9rpl's, zr7 4'0t, • . , • ■ 
Dilatarse, en discursos, pláticas 1 etc.— 
. ' To run outjnto. (r9u 1'01.5'nCD.:' 
Descubrir, descifrar V-To find aut. 
' {U'bnái/OU '■ \ -42S 

Desatinar, decir disparates.— ?To blun-: 



. der out words, nustakes, nonsenses 

etc..(bl9 < nd9r.4 < Ot 09'rds, niSstá'ks, 

ns'nsSnsüs. 
Divulgar (con mala iutencion).— To 

blaboul.-(bHl) 4<0t.. 
Desaliar.— To cali out.-(c6l 4<0t. 
Dar á entender algo maliciosamente— 

To throw out. (zr7 4 '0t. 
Dormir fuera decasa.—Tolie out, me- 
jor tosleep out. (1T5 4'0t, slüp rót. 
Dejar afuera.— To shut oút. (sh9t 4 c 0t. 
Divisar.— To spy ouL (spj'5 7'OL, . 
Distribuir.— To serve out! (s3rv 4 *0t. 
Desprenderse.— Tofall off.- (f6tsf. 
Descuidar.— Tu fl i ng off. ¡ flüug 8f. 
Dar en.— To hitoff atonce. {h5t 8f 4t . 

09'us. ■ . * ; • 

Despedir.— To put off from the lamí. 

(p(Jt 8ffr8m th5Hno\ ' . 

Desviar.— To put. off.. (pOt 8f. 
Diferir.— To put off. (püt 8f.- 
Decaer.— To drop off. (dr8p 8f. 
Desxiar un -golpe dirijido. contra al- 
guien.— To. ward off a blow from • 
. soiiiebódy, (06rd Sf 2"bl7. ■• . 

Desnudar.— To strip off. (strop 8f. 
Disparar.— To letoff, lo frfe off. (131 8f 

fl'54r 8f. 
Darse cá la vela.-To stand off, (stlñd 8f. 
Dedicarse á. — To set about. * (s3t 

4bt*ot. • ■ • • ' x 

Divulgar.— To put about. (pOt 4b4'Ot. 
Dedicarse á — To take. (t2k. 
Desbaratar.— To take to picces. (t2k 

p5*s3s. • 
Dar razón, cuenta á alguien de algo.- 

To account to sdmebody for some- 

thing (icl^Ont. 
Dar á luz.— ,To put forth. ípüt f7rz. 
Divulgarse noticias.-To spreadabroad. 

(spr3d 4br6 4 d. - . 
Decir.— To cali unon. (c6l.9p8'n. 
Disputar amigablemente con'.— To ex- 

postulate wílhsomebody upon some- 

thing." (SxpS^cbüOl^t 05 c z 9p8 ,r n. - • 
Dejar.— To give up. (g5v 9p. 
Decir. á uno que suba, despertar. — To 

cali up some one. • (c61 9p. 
Dar motivo.— To give occasion. (g5v 

8k2 í sh9». 

Dejarse pegar.— To suffer one's selfto 

: be beaten. (s9 < f9r ^9'ns salf b5 

• b5'tin. . • ." ". • . 

Dejarse caer.— To leí ó to.suffer one's 

self Uy fall. (l3t f$'í9r 09*ns s:jlf l'al. 
Dejarse insultar!— To sufler'oné's self 

lo be insulted. (s9 t f9r f 9ns s3lf b'á 

Sns9*4t4d, \ — * • 
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Dejarse morir,— To sufl^r one-s self ta 1 

die. (S9'f9r 09'ns s3lídi'5. ln,%l 

Dejarse golpear.— Tj) Iet one's self be 

struck. (131 09'ns s3lf b5 str9k. 
Despedir, devolver. — To send back, 

to send away. (s3nd blk 402% 
Derribar.-To knock down. (nskdl'On. 
Descolgar.— To take down. (t2k d^On. 
Dejarse caer.— To slip down. (slüp 

dl'On. 
Doblar.— To turn down. (t9rn á\ 'On. 
Dejar bajar.— To let' down. (I3t dl'On, 
Deprimir.— To cry down. (cri'5 

dt'On. 
Descolgar.— To fetch down , to take 

down. (f3ch dt'On, t2kdi'0n. 
Desmentir á alguien.— To contradict, 

to give one the lie. (c8ntHd5'et g5v 

09nH'5. 
Dejar entrever.— To give over. (g5v 

7'v9r. 
Determinarse.-To make np one's mínd. 

(m2k 9p 09'ns ml'Snd. 
Dedicarse á.— To strike into. (str4'5k 

5'nt<h 
Dar.— To give in. (g5v 5n. 
'Detener, impedir la continuación de 

una cosa. — To stop; aprisionar, to 

arrest. (st8p, Ir3*st. 
Desenredar.— To disentangle. 

(d5s3nU <ng4l. 
Desatar dificultades.— To unridde. 

(9nro'd4l. 
Discernir, descubrir.— To find out. 

(n f 5ndrot. 
Desenredar los cabellos.-To disenlan- 

gle the hair. (d5s3nt4'ng4l h2'4r. 
Deducirse de.— To follow from. (f8'i7 

fr8m. 
Descansar.— =To refresh. (r5fr3'sh. 
Divertir.-To make merry. (m2k m3 f r5. 
Divertir3e.-To make one's self merry. 

(m2k 09'ns s3lf m3'r5. 
Disminuir, rebajar.— To detract from. 

fd5trl'ctfr8m. 
Degradarse.— To derógate from* 

((Í3r7g2tfr8m. 
Duplicar, doblar.— To double. (d9'b4l. 443 
Dar la mano á alguien.— -To shake 

somebody's hand. (sb2k. 
Dar carta blanca, dar pleno poder.-To 

give full power. (g5v fol pf'09r. 
Dar liberalmente.— To give largely. 

g5v I/'dgl5. 
Dar lecciones.— To get through. (g3t 

zr0. 445 

Disipar.— To run through. (r9n zr0. 
Dirijirse hacia un lugar para atrave- I 
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sarlo.~-To strike through (str 4 *5k 

zrO. . * 445 

Detener.— To turn aside. (t9rn 4s4'5d. 
Despreciar.— To lay asíde. (12 4s1'5d. 
Desviar, descaminar, descarriar. — To 

lead astray. (lod 4str2, 
Distraer.-To cali off from. (c6l 8f fr8m.. 
Desear ardientemente.— To lust after, 

to hunt afler, to gape aftef. (I9st 

4'ft9r,h9nt, g2p. 44$ 

Desembarazarse de algo.-Te get clear 

of. (g3tcl5Mr8v. 
Desollar. -To skin,to flay, to graze the 

skin, to knock the skin off, to gall. 

(sk5n, flá, gr2s, n8k 8f, g6l. - 
Distinguir.-To distinguteh, to discrim- 
ínate. (d5sto < ng05sh,d5 < scro < m5n2t. 
Decir.— To say, to tell, to desire. (s2 

t3ld5s4<t>4r. 
Disipar.— To scatler, to dissipate, to 

waste, to squander, to dispel doubts. 

(sci't9r, d5's5p2t, 02'st, sc08'nd9r, 

dosp3'l, dl'Ots. 
Desanudar.— To untie, to unravel. 

(9ntl'5'9nrl'v41. 
Descubrir.— To uncover, to discover, 

to disclose, to detect. (9nc0'v9r, 

d5sc9'v9r, d5scl7's, d5t3'ct. 
Degarrar.-To lear, torend.(t2'tr,r3nd. 448 
Deshacer.— To undo, to defeat. (9nd0 < 

d3f5't. 
Dejar.— To leave, to Iet, to let alone. 

(lov, 131, U7'n. 449 

Derramar. -Tospill, fo shed, to spread. 

(sp5l, sh3d, spr3d. 



D.— Adverbios, etc* 



Demasiado, a.— Too much.(t0 m9ch. 49 

Demasiados, as.— Toomany. (t0m3'n5. 

De, á, para, que.— To. (tO. 26 

Donde, en donde. — Where. (h02lr. 28 

De quién? Cuyo? De qué. — Of whom? 
whose? of whal? 33 

De qué?— What of? 37 

Diestramente.— Cleverly. (cl3\9rl5. 

De quién? cuyo?— Whose. (hOs. 46 

Detrás.— Behind. (h£h4'5Dd. 

Delante.— Forth. (f7rz. 

Dentro.— In. (5n. 

Debajo. — Under. 

Demasiado, muy.— Too. (10. (con movi- 
miento ó como adverbio. 47 
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Demasiado, (soto ó con adverbio).— Too 

much. (t0m9ch. 
Dos veces.— Twice. (t04'5s. 
De este modo.—Iñ this manner. 
Duranle.-^During, for. (d50'r5ng, f8r. 
De, con referencia á lugares.— From. 

(fr8m. • 

De él, dé ella, de allá, etc.— From it, 

from there, thence. (th3ns. 
De qué rolór?— What colour? 
De qué? como?.— How. (hl'O. 
De quién?— From whoro? 
De dónde?— Where from, whence. 

(hOS'ns. 
Después de, (prep.)— After. (i f ft9r. 
De manera que. — So Ihat. 
De quién, dequé.—Of whom, ofwhich. 
Dinero contante.-Ready money. {r3'd5 

m9'n5. 
Detrás de él.— Behind him. 
De (para distancias).— From. (fr8m„ 
De dónde es Y?— What countryman ard 

you? 
Distante, lejos.— Par. (f4r. 
Desde que.— Since. 
Desde cuándo?— How long? 
De todo corazón.— Wilh all my heart. 
De prisa.— Quick fast. (c05'k, flst. 
Despacio.— Slow, slowly. (sl7, sl7'l5. 
Dispénseme V. uu momento.— Excuse 

me a moment. 
De priesa.— In haste. (5n h2st. 
De ningún modo, (frase de polit.) — Not 

at all, by nomeans. 
De los que.— Than. 
De golpe, de repente.-AH atjonce, sud- 

denly, all of a sudden. 
Debe ser.— Ought to be. 
Digno de elojio.— Worlhy of praise. 
De todos modos.— By all means. 
De cualquier modo.— Any how, (fam. r 
De ningún modo.— By no means. 
De otro modo. — Olherwise. 
Dele V. memorias de mi parte.— Re- 

memberme lo him*. 
De qué tamaño?— How large? of what 

size? 
De qué ancho?— Of what breadth? 
Dentro de un mes, de aqui á un mesó- 
lo a month. 
La distancia del sol á la tierra es. ma- 
yor que la de la luna.— The sun's dis- 
- tance from the earth is greater than 

the moon's. 
De qué estaba vestido ese niño. — How 

was that child dressed. 
Dios mío!— Lord! bless me! (lSrd bl3s 

m5. 
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Desde.— Siñce, from. (sitas, frSm. 
De nuevo.— Again, ahew. (4g3% 

4n50'. . 
De lo alto, d& arriba.— From above. 

(fr8m 4b9'v. 
De veras.— Indeed. {5nd5'd. 
Desde el amanecer. — From the break 

of day. (fr8m brík di. 
Desde la cuna.— From the eradle, 

from a child. (fr8m 2 cr2'd4l. 
Desde ahora .-From this limeforward. 

(frsmlhSstl'SmfS'rOOrd. 
Después.— After. (4 'f!9r. 
Donde es su casa de V?--Whatis your 

addrcss?(4dr3's. 444 

De mañana en una semana, de mañana 

en ocho dias — To-morrow week. 

(to-m»'r7 05k. . 
Dentro de poco tiempo.— In a short 

time. (5u 2sh8rlt4'5m. 4 43 

Dentro de. — ln. (5n. 
Dentro de ocho dias, de aqui á ocho 

dias. — In a week, when a week is 

elapsed. (5n 2 06k h03'n 514 'ps4d. 
. De¿iqui en adelante. — Henceforth. 

(h3'nsf7rz. 4 44 

Durante todo el año.— All the year 

round. (61 5'4rr4'Ond. 4 45 

Dios mió! — Goodness. (g0'dn3s. 
De veras!— In earnest. (5n 3'rn3st. 
Del brazo.— Arm in arm. (/rm 5n 

/rm. 
De 'qué se trata? — What is going on? 

(h08t8n. 448 

De intento.— On purpose. (8n p9'rp9s. 
De la misma manera.— In the same 

manner. (s2mm/'n9r. 449 

De aquí para allí. — Here and there. 

(h5Hr 4ndth2'4r. 
De tarde en tarde.— Now and theri? 

(04*0 4 nd th3n. 
De tiempo en tiempo. — From time to 

time. (fr8mtl'5m. 
Dígale V. tantas cosas de mi parte. — 

Present my compliments to him, to 

her. (pr3 £ s3nt ml 4 5 C8'mpl5m3nts. 420 
Déle V. espresiones. — Remember me, 

present my compliments to him? to 

her. (pr3's3utml.'5 C8'mpl5m3nts. 
Don Fulano.— Mr. such a oue. (m5'st9r 

S9ch 2 09'n. 
Démelo V., dámelo.— Give it to me. 

(g5v 5t 10 m5. 
Debo franquear esta carta.— I ought to 

pay the postage of this letter. 

(p7'st5dj. 
Demás, (significando además). — More 

(m7'4r. 421 
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De menos.— Les9. (I3s*. 

Desé V. ó date, priesa.— Make haste. 

(m2k h2st. 
De cuando *en cuando, de tiempo en 

tiempo .-Occasionally. (Sk^'shOnllS. 
De una vez.-^-At once. (It 09'ns. 
De repente.—Suddenly. (s9'<i3nl5. * 
Del todo. — Allogether, entirely. 

(01t7g3Uli9r.- ' . 

Desatinado. — Outof his scnses. (4'0t 

8v h5s s3'ns4s. 
Dios me .iibrel — God preserve me Trom 



D. — Adyirmos, etc. 
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Dios fto quiera que.— (i odio rb' id thal. 

r (g8dfsrb5d thlt: 
Di un grande rodeo. — I took a long 

wayabout. (tOk 2 l8ng 02' Ibl'Ot. 
De repente.-Ona sudden. 8n 2s9'd3n. 
Digaio que dijere.— Whatever, what- 

soever, (significando all things soe- 

ver. (h08l3'\9r < h08l$73'v9r 61 züngs 

s73'\9r. 
De difícil acceso. — Hard to come at. 
- (b/rílc9m. 
De todo corazón.— All one's heart. 

(h/rt. 
De todos lados.-Every way. (3'yt5 02*. 
De paso.— By the way. (bí '5 02. 
De cualquier modo.— Any way. (3'n5 

02'. 
De ningún modo.— No way, ó no ways. 

(n7 02* 02's.. 
Del lado de Francia.-Towards France 

(I7<9rdsfrlns. 
De hombrea hombre. — From man to 

man. (fr8m mln. 
Déme V. el sombrero. — Give me the 

hat. 
Durmió á la luna de Valencia.-He laid 

abrfcul all night. (I2d 4 br7'd 61 ni <5t. 
Divulgaron una cosa.— They puWished 

' a thingabroad. i^'btésl^d 4br6d. 
Desde el suelo hasta. — From theground 

upto. (gr4H)nd 9p. 
Desde mi juventud. — From my youth 

up. ir>0z'9p. 
De un lado y de otro. — Up and down. 

(9p índdl'On; 
Determínese Y. — Make upyour mind. 

(m2k9p50'lrmr5nd. 
De paso.— By. the. by, by the way. 

(bl<5 02«. ' • 

De noche.— In the nigbt. (5n nl'ot. 
Después, (adverbio) .— Afterward ó af- 

terwards; preposición, en cuyo caso 

es en español, después de, after. 

U c ft9r09rd, 4 'ft9r09rds, 4 <ft9r. 
Pe partea parte, á través de.-Through 
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(trO. Ul 

Disjante el uno del otro.— Distan! one ~ 
* * from another. (d 5'stint 09'n fr8m * 

4n9'th9r. ■ * . ' • 

Desde aquel tiempo. — From that time. 

(fr8m lh4tU'5itr. 
De eof azon. de buena voluntad.-From 

the heart. fr8m h/rt. '"'*,* 

De losespañoles.-From the Spaniards'. 
üe aquí en adelante. -From henceíorth. ' 

(h3'nsf7rz. • 

De arriba.— From above. (4b9 , v. 
De abajo.— From beneath. (b5n5'th. 
De pies á cabeza. — From top to toe/ 

(t8p, t7. 
De afuera, de un pai.s estranjero. — 

fromabroad. (4br6'd. 
De adentro.— From within. (05th5'n. 
De dia y de noche. — By day and by 

night. (b4 '5 di nl'St. 
De calle en calle.^r-Street by street. 

(str5tb4'5. 
De común acuerdo ó por convenio.— By 

agreement. (bl'5 4gr5m3nt." 
De dia en dia.— Day by day. (d2 b4 '5. 
De ningún modo.— By no means. ^bl'5 

n7 m5ns. 
De una y otra parte.-- On both sides, 

on every side. (8n b7z si *5ds 3'vr5. 443 
De suerte que él señaló cuatro libras 

esterlinas á cada uno.^-So that he 

assigned four poundsfor every man. 

(3'vr5. ' 

Dije yo, dijo él.— Quoth I, quolh he. 

(poco usado). (c07z. • 444 

De parte á parle.— Through, thorough. 

(zrfl. 445 

Dios se lo pague á V. — May God re- 

ward you. (m2g8d r506'rd 50'. 
De antemano.-í-Before-hand. (b5f7Mr- 

h4nd. 

Dispuesto á. — Agoing. 446 

Después. — After. (4 *fl9r^ 
Después de su muerte .-Afler hisdeath. 

(4'ft9rh5$d3z. • ' 

Después de su hermano á nadie amaba 

mas que á ellos. — Next . after hia 

brother, he loved them most. 
Después aue los reyes fueron espulsa- 
dos de Roma. — After the kings were 

driven out of Rome.(dr5' y3n 4 '0 1 8v. 
Delante.— Before. (bbf7 c 4r. 
Delante de nuestra puerta.— Before our 

door. (b5f7'4r l'04r. * 
Desunidamente. — Asunder. (4s9'nd9r. 
De improviso.— Off hand. (8f h4nd. . 
De prisa.— In haste, in a hurry. (5n 

h2st, 5n8b9W. 448 
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Enigma.— Enigma. i5n5'gm4. XVIII 

Empleo.— Business. (b5'sn3s. m XXI 

La escoba.— The broom. (br0m. 9 

— esposa.— The wife. (01 5f. 40 
El estranjero.— The foreigner, the 

slranger. (f8'r5n9r, str2'ng9r. 

— espejo.— The looking-glass. 
(10 4 k5ng-gl4$. 

La esquela,.. billete, vale, pagaré.— 

Note. (n7t. 
Enero,— January. (J4'n501r5. 41 

El enemigo, los enemigos.— The ene- v 

my, the encunes. (3'n5m5, s'nSmSs. 12 
La esposa, as.— The wife, the wives. 

(Olof, 0Í5vs. 13 

El escocés.— The Scotchman. 23 

Los escoceses. The Scolch. 
El español.— The Spaniard, Spanish. 
lí» enemigo, enemigos.— An eüemy, 

enemies. (3'n3m5, 3'u3mSs. 25 

En el fondo.—At the bottom. (b8'l9m. 35 

— el rincón.— At the comer, (c8'rn9r. 

— el fin.— At the end. (3nd. 

La espalda.— The back. (blk. 42 

Espiritual.— Wilty. (05't5. 44 

La escuela.— The school. {skOl. 39 

Enfermo.— III. (51. * 53 

Espía.— Spy. íspl'5 • 61 

España.— Sparo. (sp2n. - 62 

La esquina.— The córner. 
Encarnado.— Bed. 63 

Encantadora.— Charming. 65 

Especie, género Kind. (k1'5nd. 67 

El embustero, el mentiroso.-The story- 

teller, the liar. '72 

Encantador.— Most lovely, charming. 

(nrtstto'vl^chlrmSng. * *4 

El equilibrio.— The equilibrium. 

(5k05l5br59m. • - 82 

El enfermo.-The paüent, the sick per- 
son, (pá'shlnt, s5cp9'rs4n. 89 
La estancia. — The resídence, stay, 

abode; (r3's5d3ns, st2, 4b7'd. 
Enrique IV.— Henry the fourth. 90 

El 4 4 deEnero.-The eleventh of (Jan- 
uary. 
Los escritos.— The writiogs. 9| 

Estraño.— Strange. (slr2ng. 92 

Escuela de baile.— Dancing school. 

(di'ns5ñg|sc0l. 
El estudio. -^S^dy. Íst9d5. 93 

— entenado.— The stepson. . 94 
La entenada.— The stepdaughter. 



La enfermedad.— The malady. 94 

(ml'lldS. 
Espeso.— thick. 95 

La estatura.— The size. (si'Ss. 

— estación.— The season. 96 
Un eclipse.— An eclipse. 

Escalera de'inaVasá.-Stairs; de mano, 

ladder. (strirs, H'd9r. 
Espuma en general.— Scum; de vinos, • 

irolh. (sc9m, fr8z; 
Un ejército. — An army. (4*nn&. 99 

La entrada de una ciudad, fortaleza 6 

plaza.— The gale. (g2t. 10! 

Un ejemplar (de libro ó periódico). — 

Acopy. (2c8'p5. 405 

Un empleo.— An employment. 

(3mpl8'5m3nt. 
Una especie.— A kuid, sort, a species. 

(kl'nd, sp5'sh5s. 406 

El espíritu , el entendimiento.— The 

mind. (rnTónd. 400 

El efecto.— The effect. (3f3 c ct. 
Encargado de negocios— Chargé 

d'affaires. 4 44 

Económico. — Economical. 444 

La encrucijada.— The cross-way. (cr83 

02*. 445 

Los Esladofr-Unidos.—ThetJnited States 417 
La escopeta.— The gyn. (g9n. 419 

Un emblema.— An emblem. (3*mbl3m. 424 
Una escopeta.— A fowling-piece.' (2 

f1'0l5ngp5s. 422 

El general Black.— General Black. 

(g.Vn3r1l bllk! 425 

El que sale de donde estaba Joculto.— 

Forthissuing. (f8rz5'sh505ng. 434 

Espeso, a.— Thick. (z5k. 437 

Un estallido.— A burst. (2 b9rst. 
El esplendor.— Spíendour, brightness. 

(sph'mtár, brl 4 5ln3s. 
El estornino.— The starling.(st/'rl5ng. 439 

— natural del pais.— The nalive. 
(n2H5v. - • . 

Efectos.— Goods. ígOds*. 

Escalera.-Stairs, ladder. (st2'4rs 14 *d9r. 

Enamorado, lleno de amor, apasiona- 
do, in love: inclinado al amor, amo- 
rous. (5n 19v, 4'm8r9s. 440 

Su estatura.-His, ó her physiognomy. 
(f5s58'n7m5. ' 444 

La éspresion.— The expression. 
[3xpr3'sh9n. 

Esbeltó.-Thin (slender). (z5n sl3'nd9r. 
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E.— NOMBRES. 



U3 
U4 



U5 



U7 



show, pageant, (sp3'ct1c41 s5n ph 



150 



Estratagema, -Stratagem. {strl f t4g3m. 
El espiuazo.-The back-bone. (btk b7n. 
Escalera secreta.— Back-stairs. (blk 

st2 £ 4rs. 
Errado.— Astray. Hstr2*. 
Unaequívocaciou.— A mistake. (2 

m5sl2'k. 
Esperiencia.-Experiment,.experience. 

3xp3 c r5m3nt, 3xp5'r53ns. 
Ejemplo.-Iristance, example. (5'nsllns, 

3gsl*top4l. 
Eficaz.— Efficacious, effectual. 

3f5k2'sh9s, 3fo'cch50il. 
Esfuerzo.— Effort, endeavour. (3'f7rt 

3nd3'v9r. 
Educación .^-ífreeding, education. 

(br5'd5ng, 3dj50k2'sh9n. 
Elección.— Choice, seteclion. (ch85s, 

s5l3csh9n. 
Enfermo, (sust*.)— Patient, sick person. 
* (pí'shant s5k p3'rs4n. . 
Enfermo, (adj.) — Jll, sick, sickly, dis- 

eased. (51 s5k s5'kl5 d5s5's3d. 
Espectáculo. — Spectacle, scene, pía 

show, pagear 

sh7 p2'dj9nt. 
Espectador.-Beholder, looker on, by~ 

stander,gazer,spectator.(b5h7'ld9r, 

I0'k9r 8nblo-sUn'd9r, gü's9r, 

sp3ctrt9r. 
Escena.— Stage, scene. (st2'dj s5n. 



E.— Verbos. 



Encontrado.— Met. (m3t. XVIII 

Enseñado.— Taught. (I6t. 

Enterrar.— Bury. (b3'r5. XXI 

Está Y?— Are y ou? (Ir 50. 4 

Estar.— To be. (b5. . 28 

Estar alli. — To be there. (th21r. 29 

Enviar. — To send. (s3nd. 

Escribir.— To write. (r«'5t. 30 

Enviar por, mandar por.— To send for. 

(S3nd f8r. 35 

Es, son,.(imp.) — It is. 36 

Enseñar.— To teach. (toch. 38 

Encontrar, hallar.— To find. (H'5nd. 40 
Estudiar.— To study. (st9'd5. i\ 

Enseñar. — To learn. (13rn. 
Enseñar, mostrar, hacer ver, demos- 
trar.— To show. (sh7. 43 
Empezar. — To begin, to commence. 

(b5g5'n, cSmS'ns. 
Estinguir.-Toextinguish.(3xt5 < ng05sh< 
Encender, enardecer.— To light, to 



kindle. (H5t,]c5'nd4l. 
Estado.— Been. (b5n. 
Efectuarse, teneyf lugar.-Totake place. 

(t2k p!2s. 
Echar dentro de. — To.put into. 
Escrito. — Written. . . 

Enjugar.— To wipe. [0\ '5p. 
Empezar, empezando.-- 7T0 begin, be- 

ginniug. - . 

Estar en pie, estado-en pié. — To stand, 

stood. 
Entender, entendido.— Undersland, 

understood. 
Estimar.— To esteem. (SstS'm: 
Elejir.— To elect. 
Estarse quieto. — To stay still. 
Engañarse.— To mistake. 
Estar equivocado.— To be mislaken. 
Engañar.— To deceiVe, to cheat. 

(dos5'v, ch5t. 
Engancharse, ¿listarse de soldado.— 

To enlist, to enrol. (3nl5'st, 3nr7'l. 
Encontrarse á alguien. — To meet sóme 

one, ó with some óne. (m5t. 
Estar bien, convenir , agradar.— To 

suit, (rije ac.) (soO't. 
Escaparse, marcharse.— To ffee, to 

run away. 
Echar á perder.— To spoil, to damage. 
(sps'51, dl'mSdj. 
Estorbar. — To hinder from. 
Espresarse.— To express. (3xpr3's. 
Espresarse. — To express one's self. 

(3xpr3's 09'ns s31f. 
Ejercitar.— To practise. (pM'ct5s. 
Es un hombre con quien no puede uno 

relacionarse fácilmente.-He is a maa 

of difficult access. (d5«f5c9lt *cá3's. 
Enseñar. — To teach. (t5ch. 
Está V. de prisa?— Are you in a hurry. 

(h9«r5. 
Está V. listo?— Are you ready. (r3'd5. 
Estar bueno.— To be well. (b5 03'L 
Esparcir. — To spread. (spr3d. 
Estender sobre.— To expatiate upon. 
(3xp2sb52t. 
Estar listo ó pronto.— To keep one's 

self ready. (k5p 09'ns s3lf r3'd5. 
Esperar.— To hope, to expect. (h7p 

3xp3'ct. 
Estar resfriado. — Tohavea cold. (hlv 

2 c7ld. 
Encantar. -To charm, enchant. (chlrm, 

3nclH'nt. 
Entrar en.— Toenter, togoin, tocóme 

in. (3'nt3r. 
44LEstar situado, fuera de.— To stand 
I outeide. (sM o<H HM c 6d. 
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Escasarwu— • To fttouse ooe's telf, to 

save'one'sselfthetrouble. (exkSO'a 

s2v, tr9'b4l. 96 

Estar incómodo con alguien. — To be 

angry witb any body. (4 4 ngr5. 98 

Estar enfadado con alguna cosa. — To 

be angry aboútany Ihing. Íb5 4'ngr5 
* 4b4'Ot. 

Entrar la calentura, el frió dé la ca- 
lentura.— To have an agüe. (2g. 99 
Estar seguro de una cosa.— To besure 

of a Ihing. bó'shSOMr. 
Echar de beber á. — To pour out some 

drink for. (p7'4r 4'0tdr5nk. 
Es conocido mió. — He is an acquain- 

tanceof mine. (IcOS'ntlnsSv mí'on. 101 
Es conocida mia.-'-She is my acquain- 

tauce. (mi '5 4c02'ntlns. 
Eslar incómodo. — To be angry. (b5 

4'ngr5. 
Eslar contento.— To be contented. (b5 

cSntS'ntSd. * 

Echar en.— To put.to. (pOt tO. 
Estoy perdido.-— It is all over with me. 

(617'\9r. 
Esperi mentar. — To experience, to un- % 

dergo. (3xp5'H3ns, 9nd3rg7 £ . 402 

Estar vestido de verde.-To be dressed 

in green. (gron. 
Estar enterado, al cabo, al corriente 

de una cosa. — To be thoroughly ac~ 

quainted with a thing. (z8'r7l5. 104 

Enterarse. — To make one's self tho- 
roughly acquainted with a thing. 

(m2k 09'ns s3lf z8'r7l5 Ic02'nt4d. 
Evitar.-To avoid. (Iv8'5d. 406 

Evitar, escapar.— To escape (3sk2'p. 
Evadirse.— To run away. (r9n 102*. 
Entender de algo.— To be a judge of 

somelhing; (j9dj. 
Esconder.-To hide, toconceal. (hl'Sd, 

cttiisS'l. 109 

Estimar á alguien. — To esteem some 

one, to thitík much of one. (3st5'm. 
Estar en pié. — To stand up, to remain 

standing. (st4nd 9p rSmí'n. 
Encapricharse.— To lake it inlo one's 

head. (I¿k h3d. 
Espantar.— To frighten. (frl *5t4n. 443 

Espantarse.-To be frightened, lo star- 

tle. (st/rtil. 
Esperar visita en casa.— To have com- 

pan y to day. 
Estar reñidos.-To be not on good terms 

ó lo beon bad terms. (bld t3rms. 411 
Estar enfadado.-To be angry ó vexed. 

(4'ngr5 v3'x4d. 
Empujar.^-To push. (p9sh. 4 Ib 



Estar en estado de.— To be able to. 

(2'b4l. 
Estar sin un cuarto. — To be penniless. 

(p3 4 n5l3s. 
Estar comprometido (á casarse).— To 

be engaged (to marry). (3ng2'dj4d. 

m/'rS. 
Esclamar. — To exclaim. (3xcl2'm. 446 

Estar inquieto, deshecho. — To be un- 

easy. (9n5's5. 
Estar en colejio. — To be a boarder. (2 

b7'rd9r. 
Estar bien.— To be well of. (03Í of. 449 
Estar mal.— To be badly off. (bl *dl5 of. 
Estar cómodo, estar bien.— To be at 

one's ease, to be comfortable. 

(c9mf9rt4b4l. 
Estar incómodo, estar mal. — To be un- 

comfortable. 
Estar molesto. — To be uncomfortable. 

(9nc9'mf9rUbil. 
Entrar en negocios con. — To deal 

wilh. (dül. 4 24 

Encontrar faltas en algo.-To find fault 

with somelhing. (fl'Snd f6lt. 
Exajcrar.— To exaggerate (3x4 *j5r2t. 
Esforzarse.— To endeavour, to strive. 

(3nd3'v9r, strl'ov. 
Exijir. — To exact, to want of. (3x1 'ct 

08'nt. 
Echar de menos— To miss. (m5s. 423 

Estar traspapelado — To be mislaid. 

(m5sl2d. 
Echar á perder. — To spoil. (sp8'5l. 
Encontrarse con la horma de su zapa- 
to.— To meet with his match. (m5t 

mlch. 425 

Edificar.— To build, to edify. . (bold 

3d5fl'5. 
Encontrar. — To meet with, to find. 

(motfl'Snd. 
Ensenar.— To shew ó show, to teach. 

(sh7, t5ch. 
Escaparse. — To run away. (r9n 402*. 426 
Eslar pasado ó distante. — To keep 

away. íkop. 402*. 
Emigrar las aves.— To fly away óflee 

away. (111*5 402* AS. 
Echar.— To fling away. (fl5ng 402*. 
Echar.— Todrive away. (drl'ov 402 c . 
Echar afuera.-To put away, send away, 

drive away. (pOt 402', dr4 4 5v 402*. 
Encallar .-To be cast away. (clst 402*. 
Escabullirse. -To slip away, out. (sl5p 

402* l'Ot. 
Encontrar el camino.— To hit out the 

road, to find out the way ó means. 

(h5t 4 < Otr7df4í5nd02 < . 427 
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Estenderse (en discursos, platícasete. 

— To run out into. (r9n I '0t 5'ntO. 
Estender.— To hold out. th7ld 4'0t. 
Echar afuera á la fuerza. — To forcé 
out (físicamente) to send away by 
forcé (empleando medios correcti- 
vos). (s3ntH02< bt'oHrs. . 
Encantado.-rCharmed, enchanled* 

Ích/rm4d, 3nch/'nt4d. 418 

Echar vino, agua, etc.VTO fill out 

(f5l f'Ot. 
Echar fuera.— To driveout of. (dri *5v 

4'0l&v: . 
Echar á garrotazos, echar á golpes.— 

To beatout of. (b5t 4'0t 8v. 
Echar afuera los sesos.— To beat out 

one'sbrains. (b5t 4'0t 09'ns br2ns; 
Escaparse, rompiendo puertas etc.— 

To break out from, ó to bréak loóse. . 

(br2k : 4'Otfr8m \0s. .... 
Estar renido conejo be out wilh,.ó 

to be at variance, mas culta. . 

(v2'rSlns.. 
Echar.— Tp puUut. (put TOt. . 129 

Encajarlas tan gordas, decir mentiras. 

To deal out lies. (d5l i '01 ll'5s. 
Echarse á un lado.— To stand out of 

the way. (stlnd 4'0t 02'. \ 
Emplear el dmero'en c >sas,comprarlas. 

— To layout (tigurado). (12 J'Ot. 
Echar uu borrón. — To throw out an 

aspersión, a bad ñame on, to spread 

a calumny. (zr7 4'0t 4sp3'rsh9n bld 
. n2m 8n, spr'3d 2 ci'l9mn5. 
Espiar. — To work out, to atone for. 

(09<rkl<0t, 4l7'n f8r. 
Esplicarse claramente.— To speak out. 

(sp5k4'Ot.. . , 

Elejir, escojer.-To pickout. (p5k4'Ót. 
Espiar.— To spyout. spi'5 rot, 
Escudriñar, estar en acecho.— To, lie 

in wait for, (en sentido propio). 

(H'5 02't, 
Echar fuera.— To turn out. (t9rn 4'0t. 
Estar á la altura de Cádiz. — To be off 

Cádiz (Marina). (8f. 430 

Echar de;— To fling off. (fl5ng 8f. 
Entrarse sin ser visto.— To sneak off 

from. (snSk 8f. . . 

Estar colgado, como del cuello.— Hang 

about.-(hlng Ibrot. 431 

Estar con comodidad.— To he comfort- . 

able. (c9'mf9rMb4l. 432 

Engañar.-To impose on, upon. (5mp7's 

8n9p8<n. > f- i p 

Estar descansado.— To be at rest. 

w (U r3st. • *33 

Estar muy afligido.— To gricve at. 



(gr5v. 41, 
cha 



Echar bravatas por. — To bluster at, ó 
ábout. (b!9'st9r Ü 4bl'0t. . 

Echar mano á.~To catch at. (c4ch 4t. . 

Echar mano.— To snatch at. (snich 4t. 

Estar sarto,.. anclado. — To.ride at. 
(rl'5d. 

Esconderse, evitar el encontrarse con 
alguno.— To keep out of the way. - 

(k5p rotos*: 

Encaminar.— To way. (02*. 
Empezar.— To fall to, (vulgar).. (f6l. 
Estar apurado.— To be hard put tó it, 

(familiar}; (h/rd pOt. 
Echar. — To put fortli, (pOt ttrz. 
Esparcirse noticias.-To spread abroa d. 

(spr3d'4br6*Od. .. 
Escitar.— Toraise Qp. (r2g 9p. . -' 
Engalanar.~To dress up..(dr3B .9p. 
Educar.— To bring up. |br5ng ífp. 
Exhortar.--To caH apon/ (c6l 9p8'n. 
Echar.el.aliento a uno.— To.blow upon 

some.one. (bl7 9p8'n. 
Estender una escritura. — To draw up 

awriting. (di'6 9p H'5K>ng. . ■ ■ * , • 
Estar bajo el cuidado de alguien.— To. 

hang upon one's hands. Ihlng9p8'n * 

hmds. 
Empezar á tocar,, á bailar etc. — To 

strikeup. (strl'Jik 9p. 
Economizar. — To spare. (sn2'lr. 
Estar cansado.— To be tiren. (tl'54d 
Empaquetar.— To makeup. (m2k up. 
Encerrar. — Tolóckinóup: (I8k9p. 
Escitar. — To work upto. (Ó9'rk9p. 
Encarecer, alabar.— To cry up. 

(cr4'5 9p. 
Estar á <:árgo de.—To stand upon. 

(stlnd 9p8'n. 
Entretener.— To buoy up. (b8'5 9p. 
Estar abrumado de deudas.— To be 

over head and ears in debt (ó in •, 

debts). (h3d 5<rsd3t d3ts. 
Estallar.— To burst out. (b9rst 4'0t. 
Encoritraj.-^To.hil upon. (hot 9p8'n. 
Esponer al público. -To pul up. (pül9p. 
Encresparse.— T o bristte up the back. 

(br5's4l 9p blk. - • 
Esclarecer^-rTp.lighl. (H'5t: 
Esceder (en las clas.és).-To geiabove. 

' (g3t 4b9'v. 
Echar por tierra.— To blowdown. 

(bl7 dl'On. 
Escusarse.-^To excuse one's-.self, 16 
. save one's selfttietrouble. (3xk5G's. 

£2v tc9'bll. . \ ■ '• \ 
Escapar (á costa de).— To escape. . 
• (5sk2'p. ... ■- ; .',. .. 
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fcbar tierra sobre uri asonto.— To 
smother over an affair, process, etc. 

(sró9<th9r, IftMr, pr8's3s. . 
Envolverse en deudas, endeudarse.— 

To run in debt. (r9n ü3t. 
Estar á punto de. — To be about to. 

(Ibf'ot. 
Estardesnudo,a.-Tobenaked.(n2'k5d. 
Estar con los- pies descalzos; desnu- 
dos.— To be barefooted. (b2Hrf0t3d. 
Estar con la cabeza descubierta.— To 

be bareheaded . (bí ¿ I rh3d3d. 
Escitar.— To-draw into,ó to draw on. 

(dr7,-dr6'0. 
Enterar.— To leí into. (l3t. 
Entrar eu (proyectos, planes, etc).— 

Tt> fall on. (f6l 8ii. 
Entrarse el polvo. — To blow in. (b!7. 
Encontrar casualmente.— To fall in 

with. (f6l. 
Entrar en.— To drop in. (dr8p. 
Encerrar.— To shut in ish9t. 
Entrar.— To step in. (st3p. ' * 
Entregar.— Togivein. (g5v. 
Economizar, estafar. -To take in. (Uk. 
Echaren cara.— To upbráid with. . . 

(9pbrrd. 
Estar por.— rTo side with. (sl'od. 
Estarce acuerdo; en. armonía.*— To be 

*consislent with. (c8ns5'st3nt. 
/Estar bien, sentar.— To- bécóme. — To 

fit'wfl. Ib5c9'jiv,fot03 < l. 
Ecííar en cara. — To reproach with. 

(ropr7'cto . - \ . • 

Estar- én ayunas — : To be faating. 

(frsl5Dg. , - 

Ennegrecer.— Toblacken. (blHíin. ** 
Envejecer.— To grdw oíd. (gr7 7lc}. 
Eternizar, dilatar ó postergar.— To 

procráslináte, to go siow about. 

(prtcrl'stonH, g7 sl7 Ibf'Ot. 
Estraviarse,— To stray, to get lost, to 

lose one'? self, to lose one's way. 

(str2, g3M8st, Ot*. 
Estar inepto para, incapaz de.— To be 

disftbledfrom. (d&rf'blM fr8m. 
Estar presen^.— To stand by. (stlnd 
. bl'5. . 
Estrechar,— To^qñecze, to tay up, to 

put I>y;(sc05ís; \t ap,-potb<'5. 
Estar barto, saciado.— To besatisfied; 

(sl'tosft'Sd. 
Estar sediento.— Totbrrst for, to be 

thirsty erdry. (i9r»t, z9rst5; <lrl'6. 
Estar al borde del precipicio.— To be 

on thebrink of ruin. (br5nk, r0*5n. 
Engañar. — To cast a mbt before one's 
%eyes. (elst m5st, bo(Vi* 4 '5s. 
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Echar fuego- por los ojo's.— To freí and 

fume. (fr3t foOm. 
Estar abrumado de negocios. — Tot be 

full of business. ífOl b5'sn3s. 
Echar el resto.— To run all chance. * 
Espiar. — To atone for. (Ü7'n. 
Estravíarse.— Togoastray. (g7 1str2*. 
Errar el camino.— To go astray. (g7 

4str2*. 

Entorpecerse, ir mal (si se habla de ne- 
gocios}, varar (hablando de barcos). 

— Torun aground. (ri)n Igrl'Ond. 
Echarse fuera de un compromiso.— To 

get clear of. Íg3tcl5'lr. 
Entregar.— To deliver. (dol5*v9r. 
Entregar una carta .-To deliver a lelter. 

(dolo c v9r. 
Esconder ú ocultar.— To conceal. 

(csnsS'í. 
Estar muy implicado.— To be deeply 

concerned in a conspiracy. (d5'pl5, 

c3n.s3'rnd C8irsp5 4 r1s5. 
Encantar.— To enchant. (Snchl'nt. 
Enlerrar.-^To biirv, (con ceremonia, tt) 

¡nter). (ba'ro, Í>nt3'r. 
Examinar.— To examina, to inquire 

into,- to siftyto weigTi. (3xt 4 iu5n, 

5ncOI'5r 5 € ht0, sSfter. 
Emprender.-To undertaké,lo attempt. 

( 9nd9rt2'k, 1J3'mt. 
En\oher.— To wrap up x to.cnvelope. 

rtp9p, 3nv3'l8p. . • • - 

Espeñmentar.*— To try, to prerve," lo 

experience. (trl % prOv, 3xpo 4 r53ns. 
Embarazar.— T ó cumber,. to clog. • * 
. (c9'mb9r, cj«g. • • 

Estruviar.— To n\islay,to lose, to mis- 

lead, to lead *aslray . (moslí'V ltfs, 

moslo'd, locl IslrS*. 
Engruesar.— To raake Wgger, to rn- 

crease, to s\VelI, to magnify. (m2k 

b5'g9r, S'ncro's, s03'l, ml'gnofl5. 
Echar.— To throw, to shoot, to throw 

away; to cast ó to throw, to emit. 

(zr7,sh0t, 40r, clst, 5m5't. * 
Encontrar.— To meet, to mcet with. 

(m5t. 
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El.— The. (tho, lh3 •• 

Este.— This. (IhSs. 

Ese, a.— Thal. (thlt. 

El mió.— Mine, (mi 4 on. 

El de V., el suyo de Y.— Yor.rs. (50trs. 
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El mió, •.— My own. (mf 5 70a. 7 

EL— He. (h5 * 8 

Ella.— She. (sh5. 

El suyo, a, de él.— His. (h5s. 9 

El suyo, a, de ella.— Hers. Ih9rs. 

El que, la que.— That whicn, the one 

which. (ikit h05ch, tho 09n hOüch. 4 4 
Estos.— These. (th5s. 42 

Esos, as, aquellos, as.— Those (th7s. 
El nuestro, a, os, as.— Ours. (I 'Olrs. 43 
El suyo, a, os, as (üe ellos).— Theirs. 

(Urt'frs. 
Este, a, os, as, «1 último, la última.—. 

Thelatter. jll't9r. 
Ellos, ellas.— They. (thí. 45 

El de, la de.— That of. (th4 1 8v. 48 

El uno y el otro, la una y lastra, los 

dos, ambos.— Both. (b7z. 23 

El uno ó el otro, la una ó la otra, los 

unos ó los otros.— Either. (5'th9r.) (y 

con negación, neitber, (n5'th9r. 
En casa de.— At. (U. , 28 

En Casa.— At borne. (41 b7m. 
En casa de quien.— At whose house. 
En donde, donde.— Wbere. (b02lr 
En.— Jn. (5n. 34 

Es la una. y media.— 4 1 is halípastjone. 36 
En vez de. en lugar de. — Instead of. 

(5nst3'd 8v. 44 

En lugar de jugar.-Inst$ad of playing. 
Espintujdmenle.— Wittily. (05'tSlo. . 44 
.El que.— The on§ who. 45 

En, dentro..— In. (5n. • - 46 

Estremo.— UUer. 
En.— At. 49 

En otro tiempo. -Formcrly. (f8'rm9rl5. 54 
El que.— Ilim who, (ac. y norn.j 60 

En cuanto.— As soon as. (s0n. 68 

En seguida.— Aflervvards. (4'ft9r09rds 69 
En cuanto, al punto que. — As soon as. 

(tssflnls. 
En fin.-At last íltllst. 
El sol me da en los ojos.— The sun is 

in my cyes. 73 

El, la, de que. -That ó tbe one of which. 
En ello.— Therein. 74 

El lunes próximo.— Next monday. 75 

El lunes pasado.— Last monday. 
El año pasado.— Last year. 
El mes próximo.— Next montb. (n3xt. 
Este mes, este pais.— This montb, this 

counlry. 

Está lejos.— It is far. 79 

En alta vos.— Aloud. (ti! 'Od. 85 

Estoy bueno.— I am well. 88 

Es muy tarde.-lt israther late. (r4th9r. 89 
Está muy tejos.-lt is rather far. (rt'th9r. 
Está m^cr que de costumbre.— He is 



better tban he usualhr is. 

Estoy algo, bastante indispuesto. -I am 

rather indisposed. 
Es estraño.-lt is strange. (5t 5s str2nj. 
Es igual, lo mismo. -It is all one (ó the 

same). (61 09 < n,s2m. 
En otro tiempo.— Once. (09'ns. 
Es claro.— It is clear. (51 5s cloM'r. 
Es mayor.-lt is greater. (5t 5s gr2H9r. 
Eso es* según.— Il is according tocir- 

cumstances, it will depend upon cir- 

cumstances. (thl t 5s 4c8rd5ng. 
Eso no se dise.— That isnot said. (s3d. 
Eso no se concibe.— That cannot be 

(comprehended. (c8mpr5h3nd4d. 
Está mal.— It is wrong. (5t5s r8ng. 
En cuanto á.— As to, as foK (4s tu, f8r. 
Entre.— Between, amon'gst, amidst. 

(b^tOo'n, 4m8'ngst, /m5'dst. 
Es cierto. — It is true. (51 5s UO. 
Es al Sr. N. á quien tengo el honor de 

hablar?— Is it Mr. N. to whom 1 

have the honour to speak? 
Es verdad?— Is it true? (5s 5t trO. 
Es verdad.— -It is true. (ot 5s lr0 
El género baja de precio. — The price 

of the merchandise falls. (pvlSs f6ls. 
Eso es.— That is it. 
Es muy estraño.— Jt is very strange. 

(v3'r5str2nj. 
Esto es.— That is to say. (s2. 
En realidad, efeclivamente, en ver- 
dad.— lndeed. (5nd5d. 
Enfrente de.— Opposite. (8'p8s5t. 
Et caetera.— Et cartera. (3ts3'lrl. 
EUli a declina. -The dav falls. [ái f6ls. 
En efecto..- Ln fact.*(5¿ flct. 
En todas* partes.— Every where, all 

over, Ihroughout. (3'v,9r5 h02'4r, 

6l7'v9r,zr0l'Ot. 
En primer lugar.— Firstly. (f9'rstlo. 
En secundo lugar.— Secondly, 

(S3*c.9ndl5. 
En tercer lugar.— Thirdly. 
En lugar mió, suyo, etc.— In my, your, 

his, ó her place, (5n m4 1 5, 50 4 4r, h5s 

h9r pus. 
En derredor de.— Around, round. 

(r4'0nd. 
El otro dia. — The ottier day. (9'th9rd2 
En el primer piso.-On the ürst story. 

(8n th5 Í9rst sl7r5. 
En adelante. — Henee forth. <h3ii$f7'4rz. 
En ensayo, ensayándose.-In rebearsal. 

(r5u3'rstl. 
En gran apuro.— In great embarrass- 

meat. (¿rat 3n>b4'rlsm3oi. 
Enfrente de.— Opposite io. (8<p7s5t Uh 
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Enfrente de esa casa.— Opposite that 

house. (S^sStthlthl/Os. . 447 

Enfrente de mí.— Opposite to me. 

(8'p7s5t tO m5. 
Enfrente del jardín.— Opposite the 

garden. (8*p7s5t lh5 g/rd4n. 
Enteramente enfrente.— Right oppo- 
site. frl'St 8*p7s5t. 
En quién piensa Y?— Of whom do you 

lhink?(8v hOmdO z5nk. 148 

En qué piensa V?— Of what do you 

think. (8v h08t d0* z5nk. 
En un abrir y cerrar de ojos. — In the 

twinkling ofan eye. (I0'5nkl5ng 8v 

4t)4'5. 420 

Es preciso que me vaya.— I must go 

(4 '5 m9st g7. 
En pequeño.— On a small scale. (8n 

sm6t sk2l. 422 

En grande —On a large scale. (8n 2 

l/rdg. 
En medio del dia.~At broad daylight. 

(4tbr6'Odd2'H5t. 
En lo mas mínimo.— In the least. (5n 

th5 I5st. 423 

Entre tanto. — ín the mean time. (5n 

th5 m5n t!'5m. 
En qué puedo servir á Y?- What can I 

do foryou. (h08*t cln 4*5 do f8r 50'. 424 
Es un poco largo ó grande.— It is a 

little too long ó large. (5t 5s 2 15U1 

t0*l8ngl/rdj. 
Es un poco corto ó pequeño. — It is a 

little too shoi t ó small. (5t 5s 2 I5't4l 

10 sh8rt, sm6l. 
Es costumbre.— It is customary. 

(c9'st8mlr5. 
En igualdad de circunstancias.— All 

things being equal. (6lz5ngsb5'5ng 
• 5k04l. 
Ese no es negocio mió. — That is not 

my business. (thlt 5sn8tm4*5 

b5'sn3s. 
Eso no le atañe á Y.— That is not your 

business. (thft 5s n8t 50*4r b5'sn3s. 
Enteramente.- Altogether, entirely. 

(6lt7g3Hh9r3nt45r4l5. 
Entretanto,— In the mean time, mean 

while. (m5n tl*5m. " 425 

El Sr.'N. hace gran papel en esta ciu- 
dad.— Mr. N. makesa great show (6 

figure) in thiscity. (fS'gSOírSnthSS 

s5't5. 
El vapor se detiene para hacerse de 

agua.— The steamer stops to take in 

water. (st5m9r st8ps. 
Es justo que.— It is rfght thát. (r4 '6t. 4 27 
Es injusto que.-lt is wrong that. (r8ng. 



Es conveniente que.-lt is proper that. 

(pr8*p9r. 
Es sorprendente que.— It is surprising 

that. (s9rpr4*5s5ng. 
Es tiempo de que.— It is time that. 

(tt'5m. 
Es importante que.— It is important ó 

it matters that. (5mp8'rt4nt- m4H9r. 
Es de desear que.— It is to be wisbed 

that. (b.5 05*sh4d. 
Es posible que.— It is possible that. 

Íp8's5b4l. 
En caso que.— In case. (k2s. 
Escepto que.-^Except. (3x3'pt. 
Echadlo de aquí.— Away with him. 

(102* 05'z. 
El tiempo pasa y....— Time will away 

and.... (tl 4 5m 051 402* 4nd. 
Eso pasará.— It will pass away. (051 

pistor. 

Esto llegará á traslucirse, dijo él.— 

It will come out said he. (05*1 

c9m 4*01. 
El escapará.— He will get out. (g3t 

VOt. 
Estábamos á tres leguas del cabo. — We 

9tood three leagues oíf the cape. 

(stOd. 
En caso.— In case. (5n k2s. 
En torno de.— About. (Ibl'Ot. 
Está para venir. — He is about com- 

ing. (4b4'0t c9'm5ng. 
Estoy á punto de marcharme.— I am 

about to go away. (Ibl'Ot g7 402'. 
Está empleado en una grande obra.— 

He is about a great piece of work. 

(Ibl'Ot 2gr2t p5s09'rk. 
Encima.— On, upon. (8n 9p8*n. 
Ellos á pié y nosotros á cauallo.-They 

oh foot and we on horseback. (8n 

fot h8'rsblk. 
Está enfadado con V.— He is angry at 

you. (4*ngr5 4t50*. 
El peí ro trata de morderle.— The dog 

bites at him. (d8gbi*5ts 4t h5m. 
El está en casa.— He is at home. (4 1 

h7m. 
Está en paz con Dinamarca.— He is at 

peace with Denmark. (p5s. 
Están reñido^.-They areatodds. (4t* 

8ds. 
En fin.— Atlast. (4t I4st. 
En frente.— Over ó across the way. 

(7*v9rlcr8*s 02*. 
Estamos aun muy lejos.— We are a 

great way off. (gr2t 02' 8f. 
El navio lleva via.— The sbip has head 

way. (sh5p h3d 02'. 
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£1 que sabe las trochas, ó ti^ne habi- 
lidad para encontrar el camino mas 

corto y mejor.-Way wise. (02* OI5s. 133 
Es una tonta al lado de su hermana.— 

She is bul a fool to her sistér . (b9t* 
. 2 to\. . " " 134 

El primero después de él.— The next . 

tohim. (n3xt. 
Eso no me importa nada. — That.is 

nothingatall to me. (U 61. 
En adelante.— Forth. (f7rz. 
Están en país eslranjero. — They are 

abroad. (Ibr6'd.' 
En casa ó fuera.— At home or abroafl. 

(UhTnHbr-G'd. 
El'diaseis. — On the sixth. (8n th5 

SüXZ. * 435 

Es el mayor-He is theeldest. (3'ld3st. 
En lo alto, (con movimiento).— Up. (9p. 
El agua habia subido hasta. -The water . 

was up to. (9p. 
En cuantos juegos la partida?— How 

many shall we make up. (hl '8 m3'n5 

m2k 9p. 
En cuatro.— We will*make up fouir. 

(m2k,9pf7Mr i 
Empine \ el vaso.—Drink it up. 

(dronk 5t 9p. 
El vicio es odioso. — Yice is odious. 

(vrss 5s7'd59s, 436 

Estas cosas están fuera de mi alcance. 

— These things are abo ve my reach. 

(tb5sz5ngs Ir 4b9'v mi '5 r5ch. 487 

Estimo mas .el honor que la vida.— I . 

valué honour more than life. 
El trigo ó el precio del trigo baja.— 

Corn is down. (cSrníis di'On. 438 

Ella está cabizbaja ó tiene murria. — 

She ís down in the mouth. (dt'On 

Bn lh5 ml'Oz. (muy poco usado). 
Echadlo abajo.— Down with hím. 

(dl'On. 
En el estranjero.— Abroad. (4br6'Od. 
Encima, sobre.— Over. (7'v9r. 
Está locamente enamorado. — He is 

over head andtars in love. (9'v9r 

h3d5'4rsl9v. 
Enfrente.-Over against. (7'v9r 4g3'nst. 438 
En todo caso.— Ih all cases, at all 

evenls. (SvS'nts. • 439 

Es un hecho.— It is a fact. (ffctf 
Está en susquince.-Sh$ isin her teens. 

(t5ns. • 
Eso no.r-Not so. . 
Entre (preposición) .-Belween, amoñg, 

amongst. (b5t05'n, 4 ras'ng, i m8'ogst. 
Ecepto en.— That excepted. .. 440 

Estoy en España.— I am in Spain. 



En la ciudad.— In. the cUy . (s5't5> i 40 

En el reinado de Augusto.-In the reign 

'of Augustus. (r2n. '■*/••'. 
En primer lugar.— Inthe first place. 

(f9rstpl2s. • . - . . 

En chanza ó chanceándose.— In a jok- 

ing manner* (j7k5ng, m4 < n9r'. 
Entretanto. — In the mean time. (m5n 

t4'5lB. 
Esto me ha costado seis chelines.-This 

stands me in six shillings. (stlnds 

sh5'l5ngs. 
Entrad.— Get yon in doors. (d7Mrs. 
En seguimiento de V.— At on, ó upon • . 

yourheels. (h5ls. 441 

El enemigo nos va á los alcances, nos 

pica la retaguardia. —The enemy is 

at ourheels. (f 'Oír h5ls. 
El tiempo se aclara.— The. weather is 

cleariug up. (03'th9r cl5'4 r5ng 9p. l 44* 
En seguida.— Immediately. 
Entonces.— By that time. 
El doble— The doqble. (d9'b4l. . 443 

Eso no. tiene que decir, eso es claro.— 

That is understood. Í9nd9rst0'd. - . 
El sol me da en los ojos. — Tbe sun is in 

my eyes. (s9n 4'5s. 
Es un maremagnum; es un negocio sin 

fin.- It is an endless business. /4n 

3*0(1133 b5'SB3s. 
Este vino se sube á la cabeza.— This 

wine flies.up to the head. (0t'5n * 

A45s9ph3d. 
El que no está conmigo, está contra 

mi.— He that is not with me is 

against me. 4 44 

Esto fué á pesar suyo.-It was against 

hiswill. (4g3'nst h5s05-l 
Estaré siempre por Juan mas que por 

Tomás.— 1 shall always be for John 

and against Thomas. 
Espaldas con espaldas.— Back to back. 

(blk. 
Esto cae bien á vuestra edad.— It is • 

fitforyour age. (2dj. * 
En cuanto á la intención de Y, etc.— 

And as for your intending. 

(5nt3'nd5ng. 
En cuanto á.— For as much.(m9ch. . 
En compañía de.— Alorig. (4l8'ng. 
Está echado á todo lo largo.— He lies 

allalong. (I4'3s61 418'iíg; 
Entre.— Between, among. (b5t05n, 

4ma < ng. 
Entró por una puerta y salió por otra. 

—He carne in through one gate, and 

went away throughanother. (ttO 

09'ngít. <4* 
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Está atrasado de notícias.-He is behind 

theage*¡b5i4'5nd 2dj! 445 

Eso pásará.-That will pass away. (402' * 
En acción, en movimiento.— Agoing. 

(4g7'5ng. - 
Ei) pro y en contra.-^-Pro ánd con. (pr7 

Ind c8n. * 446 

En raedio.-lQ (be middle, in the mitlst. 

5n m5«d41, m5dst. 149 



F.— Nombres. 



Feto.— Foetus. (fó'l9s. • XVITI 

Fino.— Fine. (Non. XXI 

Fuego.— Fire, (fi'54r. . XX 

Feo, s, a, s.— ügly. (9'gl5. 2 

FusiU— Gun. (g9n* 3 

Frió.— COld. íc7ld. 6 

El francés.— The Frenchman. 
(ft^nclímln. 7 

— feo.—The ugly one. (09n. . 
Febrero. — February. (Í3'brí>0lr5. 4 4 
El fin.~The end. (3nd. 

Los franceses.-- The French. (fr3nch. 43 
La flor.— The flower. (fll'09r. 44 

La fresa.-The strawberry. (str7'b3r5. . 46 
Fresas.-Some strawberries. istr7b3r5s. 
La frambuesa.— The raspberry. 

{r4'sb3r5. .24 

El fuelle.— The bellows. (b3'l9s. 
Uu fuelle para encender fuego. — k 

pairjof bellows. (2 p24r 8v b3'l9s. 
Fuentes, platos. — Drsnes. (d5'sh3s. 24 

El favor.— The pleasure, the favour. 

(pl3'sh501r, f2«v9r. 

— francés.— French, (adj .) 44 
La frente. — The forehead. (f74rh3d. 42 
El frente.— The front. (fr9nt. 

— festín. — The entertainment. 
(3nt3rt2'nm3nt. 

Francia. — Fránce. (fr4ns. 62 

fiado.— On credlt. (8n cr3'd5t. 76 

El filósofo.— The phiiosopher. 
• (f5l8's7f9r. ' 78 

La flauta.— The ilute, (flso't. 84 

Los fuertes.— The strong. (str8ng. . 94 
Flores de Mayo.— : May flowejrs. (m2 

fl4'09rs.' 93 

La familia.— The family. (fl c m5l5- : 
Feliz.— Happy. (hrpS. 95 

FlórecipntQ.-Flourishingl (fl9'r5sh5ng. 
La fruta.— The fruit. (frOt. 96 

Fuerza. — Forcé, strength, power. 

(f4rs, str3ngz, p4'09r. . 98 



99 
400 
404 

404 



La fiebre. — The fever^ (f5'v3r. 

Faltas.— Errors. (3'rr9r8. x ■ • 

Festivo.— Gay. 'g2. 

Ferro-carril.— Rail road. (r2l r7d. 

La firma.— The signature. 

• (s5'$n4sh504r. 405 

Frutas de hueso.— Stone-fruii. (st7n- 

fr0t. 406 

Frutas de pepita.— Kernel-fruit. 

(k3'rn5l-fr0t. 
La fruta, el frúto.—The friiit. -(frOt. 
La flor.— The flower. the bloom, the 

blossom. Ífl4'09r, bI8 4 89m, 409 

Fósforos.— Matches. (m4'tch3s. 445 

La falta.— The fault. (fólt. f 47 

El£fresco verdor. — Fresh verdure. 

(fr3sh v3'rd850fr. 424 

La fragua.— The forge. (f7rdj. 424 

Fuegos artificiales. — Fireworks. 

(f4'54r09rks. 425 

Los fondos públicos.— The stocks. 

($t8ks. 435 

La fanega.— The busbel. (bO'shSl. 436 
La frase.— *Thephrase. (frís. 439 

Su fisonomía.— His ó her shape. (sh2p. 444 
Felicidad.— Happiness, bliss, fortune, 

good luck. (hl <p5n3s, bl5s, 

f8'rch50n, gOd I9k. 
Franco, a.-Open, frank. (7'p4n, fr4nk. 443 
Una falta.— A fault. (f61t. 445 

Frente.— Brow, front. (brt '0 fr9nt. 447 

Flor.— Blossom, flower. (hls^m, 

fll'09r. 
Fatiga.— Fatigue, toil, weariness, 

hardship. (fl 15' g; t8'5l, 05'r5n3s, 

h4rdsh5p. 
Feo.— Homely, ugly. (h7'ml5, 9'gl5. 449 

F.— Verbos. 



Fijar.— To fix. (Í5x. 36 

Fumar— To smoke. fsm7k. 43 

Fiar.-To sell on credit. (s3l 8n cr3'd5t. 76 
Florecer.— To flóiursh. (I19'r5sh. 95 

Fiar de alguien.— To trust some one. 

(tr9st. 40^ 

Frecuentar un lugar.— To frequent a 

place. (fr5'c03nt 2 pl2s. . 404 

Frecuentar sociedades.— To frequent * 

societies. (s7sr5l5s. 
Firmar.— To sign. (s4'5n, 405 

Florecer.— To blossonv to flourish. 

(bl8's9m, H9r5'sh. 409 

Fastidiarse.— To want amusement, 

to get 4 be tired. (08 'nt 4m50'sm3nt 

g3tt4'5rd. 444 
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Franquear una carta.— To pay the 

.postage of alettcr. (p2 07*8150]. 
Felicitar.— f o congratúlate. 

(c8ngrHo0lát. 
Fastidiar.— To tire out. (tl*5Jr TOt. 
Faltar.— To get off. (g3t 8f. 
Formar en batalla. — To draw up. 

(dr7 9p. 
Fundarse en.-To stay upon. (st2 9p8'n. 
Favorecer una cosa á.-To stand süme- 

thing with. (stínd. 
Fiñjir.-To feign, to dissemble, to pre- 

tend. (Ün, d5s3'mb4I, pr5t3'nd. 
Faltar á.— To fall from. (f61 fr8m. 
Fundar.-To found, to ground. (fl'Ond, 

gM'Ond. 
Favorecer.— To connive at. (c8nn4'5v 

4t. 
Fomentar áalguien.-To help forward. 

(h31p f8'r06rd. 
Frotar.— To rub, to scrub. (r9b, scr9b. 
Forzar.-To compel ó to forcé, to break 

open. (c8mp3'l f7rs, br2k 7'p4n. 
Fortificar.— To fortify, tostrengthen. 

Íf8'rt5fl5, str3'ngz3n. 
Flotar. — To float, to flow, to wave. 

(fl7 02'v. 
Fabricar.— To fabrícate, to fabric. 

(frbr5k2t, fl'brSk, 



F.— Adverbios, etc. 



Fuera de casa.— Abroad. (Ibr6 f d. 
Frecuentemente.— Often, frequently. 

(8<f4n, fr3c03'ntl5, 
Fuera.— Out. (rot. 
Fiado. — Oncredit. (8n cr3'd5t. 
Fuera de.— Out. (rot. 
Fuera de mi alcance. -Out ,of myreach, 

po wer . (m I '5 rSch p i *09r. 
Fuera! fuera! (en los teatros).— Tu rn 

Lim out! turn^himout! • (t9rn h5m 

roí. 

Fuera de camino.— Out of the way. 

4'0t 8v th5 02*. 
Falto de dinero.— Out of cash. [i 'Ot 8v 

cish. 
Finalmente.— At last. (Itlfst. 
Fuera! fuera! apartarse, dejen Vds. 

pasar.— Make way. (m2k 02*. 
Fué herido mortalmente.—He was 

wounded to dealh. (0nd4d to d3z. 
Fuera.— Forth. (Í7rz. 
Fuera de.— And so forth. (4titf s7 f7r*. 
Fué conducido rio abajo por un pilo— 
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to.— He wáspilbted down the river. 

(pl'5l9t4d dr0n-r5'v9r. 
Fuera, en el estranjero.— Abroad. * 

Mbr6'd. 
Falta una cuarta parte. — Tt lacks, 

wants a quarter. (Hks 08'nts 

c08'rt9r. 
Falta la mitad.— It lacks, wants, a 

half.(Hks 08'nts h*f. 
Falta poca cosa.— ít wanlsbuta trifle. 

(08'nts b9t tH'Sftl. 
Fuera de eso.— That excepted. 

(3x3'pt4d. 
Fuera de camino.— Astray. (Istr2'. 
Fueron llevados ante el juez.— They 

were brought before the judge. 

(br6'tb5f7Mrj9dj. 
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Cl.— Nombres. 

Guarda, guardia.— Guard. (gf'rd. XVIII. 

Gran, grande.— Great. (gr2t. 

Gris, pardo.— Grey. (gr2. 

Gama.— Doe. (d7. 

El guanle.-Theglove. (gl9v. 

— grano.— The corn. (c8rn. 

— granero.— The granary. (grl<nlr5. 
La guardilla.— The garret. (gl'r3t. 
Gavilla, haz de. — Sheaf, thesheaves. 

(sh5f, sh5vs 
El ganso ó ánsar.-Thegoose,thegeese. 

(gOs, g5s.. 
gamo, ciervo, venado.— Deer. 

[a'5'4r. # 

Grande.— Large, great. (1/rdj gr2t. 
La guinda.— The cherry. (ch3'ry. 
Las gafas.— The spectacles. 

(sp3'ctlc41s. 
Ganas.-Awish, amind, adesire(05'sb, 

mf'Snd, d5s1'5ír. 
El gato.— The cat. (clt. 

— griego. — Greek. (gr5k. 
Grande, ancho.— Wide, large. (0!'5d, 

1/rdj. 
Grande.-Great, big, large, tall grand. 

(gr2t,b5g,l/rdj,t6l,gHnd. 
Generoso. — Generous. (g3'n3r9s. 
Grano (peso), grain; (de trigo), corn; 

(del cuerpo), pimple. (gr2n, c8rn, 

p5'mp41. 
Guarnición (de vestido*, trimming; (de 

espada), sword-guard; (mil), garri- 

son; (harneses), harnéss. (tr5m5ng, 

s7'rd-g4rd, g\ 'r5s4n, 1^1 rn3s. 
Gramática. — Grafnmar. (grl'mír. 
Género, especie.— Kind. (k4 < 5nd. 
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La gente.— The people. (p5'p41. 73 

Gentes de mala traza.— Bad-looking 

people ó folks. (f8lks. 401 

Globo.— -Globe, balloon. (gl7b . b4l0'n. 
Grado. — Degree, rank, grade, will. 

(d5gro c , rlnk, gr2d, 051. 
Gentes groseras.— Impolite-people. 
* (5mp7H t 5t-p5p41. 404 

La gramática.-The grammar. (gr4 *m4r. 
El ganado.— The catlle. (cH3l. 442 

Generoso.— Generous. (J3 4 n3r9s. 121 

La guia.— The guide. (g4 '5d. 424 

Las gracias.— The grace, the charm. 

grSs'chlrm. 441 

Ganas.— Mind, desire, faocy. (ml'ond, 

d5s4 t 5lr, fl'nsS. 447 

Gefe.— Chief, chieftain, leader, (chtif, 

chS'ftSn, Ió"d9r. 448 

Guerra.-War, warfare.foe'rjOrrfíMr. 
Grave.— Grave, sober, staid, danger- 

ous. (gr2v, s7'b9r, st2d d2'nj9r9s. 
Granada (fruta).— Pomegranate, gren- 
• ade. (p8m'grf'ir4t, (gr3nl'd. 
Granada (ciudad).— Granada. 



C— Verbo». 

GTitar.— To bawl. (b6l. yVIII 

Gustar.— To lito. (H'5k. 39 

Gozar, jugar.— To play. (pl2. 4! 

Guiar.— To conduct, to iead. (c8nd9'ct, 

I5d. 44 

Gustar, saber, probar.— To laste. (test 68 
Granizar.— To hail. (h2l. * 73 

Gastar.— To spend. (spSnd. 80 

Guardar.— To keep. (k5p. 81 

Guardar algo en secreto.-To keep any 
. thingsecret. (sS'crSt. 
Ganar.— To earn, to gain. (3rn, g2n: 88 
Gastar (vestidos}.— To wear. (03* Ir. 8» 
Ganar su vida en.— To get one's live- 

lihoodby. (H'5vl5hod. 94 

Golpear.— To strike. (strl <5k. 99 

Gritar.— To *3ry, to scream, shriek. 

(cr4 '&, scr5m, shrok. 
Gozar.— To enjoy (3nj7'5) 401 

Goza V. buena salud?— Do yon enjoy 

good heallh? (3nj8'5 h3lz. 
Gobernarse. — To manage 6 lo go about 
. a thing (ml'nSdj §7 Ibl'Ot. 408 

Guardarse de alguien ó de alguna 

cosa.— To beware of some body or 

somelhing. (bSOlMr. 442 

Guardar silencio.-To be silent, tohokl 

one r s peace. (b5 s4 t ft3nt, h7td09'ns 
* p5». 424 



Gastar.— To make away wítb. (mík 

402*. 
Gastarse por combustión.— To burn 

away. (b9rn 402*. 
Gritar hasta desgañitarse.— To bawl 

out. (b61 l*0t. 
Gruñir á.— To snarl at. fsn/rl 4t. 
Gastar toda la renta.— To live up to 

one's income ó rent. (I5v 9p 09'ns 

5nc9 c m, r3nt. 
Guardar.-To stand upoo. ¡stlnd 9p8'n. 
Gustar de.— To take up wilh. 
Guardar (santificar) un dia de fiesta.— 

To keep a hotiday. (kop h8'l5d2. 
Gozar de todas las comodidades de la 

\ ida.— To énioy all Ihe comforts of 

Ufe. i6lc9'mf9rtsH'Sf. 
Guardarse de.— To take good care, to 

shun, to beware. (k2' I r, sl»9n b502M r, 
Guardar. -To squeeze, to lay up, to put 

by. (scOo's 12 0p, püt bl'5. 
Gotear.— To go through. (g7 zr0. 
Ganar.— To p:et the better of. (g3t. 
Guardar.-^To keep, to nurse. (k5p 

n9rs. 
Gritar.— To cry,to cry out, toscream, 

to shriek. (crl'5 l*Ot, scr5m, shrak. 

G¿. — Adverbios, etc. 

Gracias.— I thankyou: (4*5 zlnk 50*. 
Generosamente. — Generously. 

(g3'n3r9sl5. 
Gusta Y. de la sopa?— Do you choose 

any soup? (chOs sOp. 
Guarde V. silencio.— Be silent, hold 

your peace. (bs sl c 5l3nt, h7ld50 c lr 

pos. 
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428 
433 



436 



439 



443 



4 45 



447 
443 
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44 
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424 



O.— Nombre*. 



Hermosura.— Beauty. (b50't5. XIX 

Hijo.— Son. (s9n. XX 

Hilo.— Thread. (zr3d. % 

Hierro.— Iron. (I59rn. 4 

Hambriento.— Hucgry. (h9'ngr5. 
Hermana. — Sister. (s5'st9r. 
Hermano.— Brother. (br9'th9r. 6 

El hombre.— The man. (m4n. S 

La herradura. — The horse shoe. (h8*rs 

shO. 40 

El heno.— The hay. (h2. 
— héroe, s.— Thebero, héroes. (h5'r7 

h5«r7s. 4* 
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H.— NeMBRBS. 



La hoja, •.— Th* leaf, the teave*. (I5f, 

45vs. 
Haz, Uo, gavilla.— The sheaf, the 

sheaves. 'sh5fj *¿h5vs v 
El hombre, s. — The man, the men. 

(m1n, m3n. 
El hermano, s. — The brother, breth- 

ren. (br9'th9r, br3'thrán. 
Un hijo, a.— Son..(s9n. 
La hija.^Tbe daughter (d6H9r. 
El holandés.— The Dutchman. 
Los holandeses.— The Dutch. 
Un huevo, s.— An egg, eggs. (3g, 

3gs. 
La historia.— The hislory. 
Hábil.— Clever. (cl3'v9r. 
Humilde.— Humble. (9 < mb4l. 
Hermoso. — Handsome. (h4ns9m. 
Hábil.— Clever, skilTul, diligent. 

(cl3'v9r, skSlfOl, d5'l5g3nt. 
Holanda.— Holland. (hs'llnd. 
Húmedo.— Wet, damp (03't, dtmp. * 
El hombre de instruccion.-Thé learn- 

ed man. . ■- 

La habitación de arriba, alta.— The 
, upper r0om."(9'p9r. 
Harina.— Flour, meal. (flVÓlr, mol. 
Honrado.— Honest. (8'n3st. 
Humapo:— Human, humane. (5'OmJ-n, 

$'0m2n. • • . ; 

Hoja.— Leáf, blade, shutter. (15f,.bi2rd, 

sh9<t9r. ... > 

Huésped^H&st, guest..(h7st g3st.- 
Un hombre de buena traz*.— A goorl- 

lookingmafl. (2 cod I0'k5rig mln. . 
Uñ hombre de mala traza.— A bad- 

lookingman. (2 bld I01c5ngmln. 
Uo hombre de bien.— An honest man. 

(8'n3át. 
Un hueso,, en las.f rutas.— A stone of a 

fruit. (st7n, frOt! 
Un hueso, de albénchigo, de albaricp- 

que, de ciruela. -A stóne of a peach, 

an apricot, a piuca. (st7n, pSeh, 

2'pr5c8t, pl9m. 
La hacienda.— The farm. iflrm. 
Un hombre dé verdad.— A true man. 

(trp: .;•.•-. 

Una habitación. —A dwelling, habila- 
4ion, settlement. {d03'l5ng, 

hJb5t2'sh9ñ, s3't41m3nt, 

El hombre de los conejos.— The rabbit- 
man, (r4'b5t. 

El hermano may^r.— The eldest bro- 
ther. (3'ld3st. 

La bermanamayor.-The eldest water. 
(3 4 M38t* 

Ua hecho.-- A fact. 



43 



Humor.— Humour. (50'm9r. 
Hinchado.— Swelled, puffed up, blown 

up. (303'ld, p9ft.9p, bl7'n. 
Hoja.— Leaf, sheet. (I5f sh5t: 
Habitación.— Room, cbamber", {rOm, 

ch2'mb9r. 
Huésped.-Host, guest, landlord. (h7st, 

g3st ; irnl8rd. 
Historia.— Hislory, story. (h5sH8r5, 

st7'r5. 
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H.— Verbos. 



25 

44 

44 

Hablar.— To speak. (sp5k. 

45 Hacer.— To make, to do. (m2k, dO 
Hacer favor. — To give pleasure. 

60 Hacer un favor.— To do a favour. 

$2 Hallar, encontrar.— To lind. (fl'Snd. 

67 Hacer ver, demostrar, enseñar, mos- 
trar.— To show. (sh7. 

88 Humedecer, mojar.-Towet, to moisten 
(031, m8'5sin. 

90 Hablar, conversar — Tb talk. (t6k, 
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403 
406 



408 
409 
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27 
36 
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5* 



Habido.~Üad.{üUl. 

Haber.— T o ha ve. (blv; 

Hecho! — Made, done/ (m2d r d9n. 

Hablado. --Spoken. , 

Hacer, hecho-;-- To get/got. (gBt, g$fr./ 54 

Hablar de alguien ó 'de algb»-T6 speak" * ■ 

of some one ó of some thing. . •' 
Haciendo.— Doing, niakiog. (d0'5ng 

m2<k5ng. ' • • ; " ' 

Hay, tiede.— There is, there are. ' 
Habitar, rivir.-To dwell, to live: (d0'3r, 

iov« . • , 

Hurtar/ da.— To steal, stolen. ts^l, 

817*140. 
Hacer daño, lastimar á alguien— To 

hurt somebody, to do harnk (h9rt, 

d0h/rm. •...-■• 

Hacer bien á alguien.-To-do good ' to 

any body. 
Hacer de,.con.-To do wilh, to do of, 

to dispase of, tomake out. (m2k 4'0t. 



57 
58 
62 



71 



to dispo.se of, to make out. (m2k 1 *0t. 72 

Hacer bien, mejor. — To 4iave better. v6 

Haber habido, íenido>T*<$ have had*. * 77 

Haber sido, estada:— To ha ve been. ' 77 
4.20 Hacer todo lo posible,— To *do one's 

best. (b3st. «0 
422 Hacer compras i— To purchase.' 

(p9'rchls, • .81 

435 Hacer bien á alguien.— To do good to . 

some one. * *& 
Hacer las delicias de.— To be th<5 dé- 

#30| light of. (ctólt'Sl. • *t 
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Hacer un viaje.— To perfora ó to take 
. ajourney (}9'rn5. 
Hacer negocios.— To Iransact busi- 

ness. (Irlos! 'el b5«so3s. 
Hacer progresos.-To proüt, toimprove, 
. to.make progresa. (pr8füt, 

5mpr0v. 
Hacer progresos en el estudio, en las 

cieucias.— To improve in learning. 

(5mpr0'v l3'rn5ng. 
Hablar corrientemente varios idiomas. 

To speak several languagesfluently. 

(sp$ks3'v9rlíirng05dj. 
Hacer las cosas á medias. — To do 

things imperfectlv. 
Hacer impresión.— f o strike. (strl'Sk. 
Hacer conocimiento con alguien. — To 

makesojne one's aequaintapee, to 

Recome acquainted with some body. 

(m2k 4c02 t nt4d,b5c9'ra. 
Hacer un cumplimiento.— To pay a 

compliqjent. (p? c8'mpl5m3nt. 
Habla de nuevo.— He speaks again. 

(sp5ks1g3'n. 
Huir.— To make one's escape, to run 

away, to (lee, to take to one's heels. 

(m2k 3sc2'p. 
Hacer.— To let. (l3t. 
Hacer un encargo. -T o execute a com- 

mission, to acquit one's self of a 

comraission. (3'x5k50L 1 'c05t. 
Hacer caso de alguien. -To tbink much 

of one. (z5nk m9ch 8v 09'n. 
Hacerse pegar. -To get beaten, whip- 

ped. (g3t bo't4n h05'pd. 
Hacerse pagar.-To get paid. (g3t p2d. 
Hacerse convidar a comer. — To get 

one's self invited (odiue. (g3t 09'ns 

83lf 5nvf'5t3ddl$n. 
Hacer de modo qué.— To manage. 

(ml'oBdj. 
Hacerse rico en poco tiempo.— To 
, grow rich in a short time. (gr7 r5ch 

5n 2sh8rtU'5*, 
Hacer con los demás lo qufe quisiéra- 
mos que luciesen con nosotros.— To 

.do as we would be done by. (d0 1s 
. Od b5d9nbl'S. . 
Habilitar.— Toenable. (3n2'b41. 
Hablarse en estado de.— To beable to. 

b5.2'b4l. ~ 
Hacer gran papel.— To make a great 
. show ó- figure. (m2k gr2tsb7 

. f5'g50lr. 

Haber nacido.— To be born. (b5 b8rn. 
Hacerlo siií demora.— To do it withQut 

delay.ídoH';. 
Hacer una parada— To make a stay. 
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94 



97 

98 
99 



401 
404 
405 

106 

407 
409 
4.10 



411 



415 



117 



304 

(m2k 2 stt* 14* 

Hacer instancias.— To make entrea- 

ties.. (m2k 3ntr5H5s. 440* 

Hilar delgado, ser caviloso. — To be 

particular. (b5 p*rt5'c50l9r. 424 

Hacer las veces de.— To take the place 

of, to be iustead of, to be to. (fék 

pl2s8v b5 5nst3'd. 4)2 

Hacer nacer, promover.-To givebirth 

to (to raise, to cause). (g5v b3rz> r2s, 

c6'0s. 
Hacer la cuenta sin la huéspeda.— To 

reckon without the host. (r3'c4n 

05th1'0t h7st. 423 

Hacer falta.-rTo be in want of. (b5 

08'nt. .425 

Huir.— To run away. (r9n 402'. 426 

Hallarse parado ó distante*— To keep 

away. (k5p 402*. 
Huir.— To fly away, ó flee way. (05 

102'. 
Hacer partes.— To portion out. 

(p7'rsh9o 1'0t. 427 

Hallar los medios, la solución.— To 

hit out the road, to find out the way 

ó means. (h5t 4 '0t r7d f 4 *5nd 02' 

m5ns. 
Huir.— To make off . (m2k 8f. 1 30 

Hacerse á la mar.— To put off from 

the land. (pOt 8f fr8m línd. 
Hacer correr la voz. — To put about. 

pOt Ibl'Ot. 434 

Hacer correr noticias. — To put about. 
Hacer avanzar .-r-To driveon. (dr1'5v 

8n. • 432 

Hacer negocio.— To get on. (g3«n. 
Hacer fuego contra.— To fire at. 

fl'51Ml. 433 

Hacer señas á, con.— To béckon to 

with. (b3'k4n. 434* 

Hablar de.— To advert to. (1dv3'rt. 
Hallarse apurado.— To be hard put to 

it, (familiar), (h/rd pOt. 
Hacer valer .—rio turn to account. 
* (t9rn Id'Ont. 136 

Hacerse vajer.— To boast, to brag. 

(b7st, brlg. 
Hundir.— To drive in, to sink. (dr1'5v 

5n, sonk. 
Hablar de> ó con.^-To converse with. 

(c8nv3'rs. . . 

Hacer alistar.— -Tó do up. (dÜL9p. 
Hacer volar. — To blow up. (bl7 9p. 
Hacer frente á.— To bear up agáinst. 

(bá'lr 9p. 
Hablar alto.-To speak. up. (sp5k 9p. 
Heredar. — To devolv.e upon. (d3v8*J^ 
. 9p8'n.. * . . L- 

■ » t' ; 
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H. — Verbos, 



Hacer dimision.-To give up, to throw 
zr7. 
-To touCh upon. (t9ch 



up. (gSv 9p, zr7. 
• Hablar sobre.- "" 



9p8'n. 
Humillar.— To bring down, to knock 

down, to take down. (br5ng d4'0n, 

n8k, t2k. 
Hacer recordar.'— To put in mind, to 

remind. (p0t5n ml'5nd r5ml'5nd. 
Hacer entrar. — To cali in. (c6l 5n. 
Hacer entrar.— To fetch in. (f3ch 5n. 
Haber en abundancia.— To abound 

with. (4bl'0nd05<thó05'z. 
Hacer una pregunta. — To ask a ques- 

tion. (4sk 2 cosechen. 
Hacer lugar. — To stand by. (sHnd 

bl c 5 
Hartarse.— To satisfy one's self with a 

thing. (srt5sfl5. 
Hacerse el sordo.-To give a deaf ear. 

(d3f£'4r. 
Hacer algo bajo cuerda.— To do sonie- 

tbing secrelly. (s5'cr5tl5. 
Hacerse el remolón. — To hang back. 

(hlng blk. 
Hallarse en compromiso.— Tobe in for. 

(b5 5n f8r. 
Hacer dospedazos.-To break asunder. 

(br2kls9'nd9r. 
Hacerla vista larga. — To connive at. 

(c8nnl'5v 4t. 
Hollar.— To tread, to stamp upon, to 

trample upon, lo crowd. (tr3d, 

stlmp 9p8*n, trl'mpil, cH'üd. 
Hacer.— To make, to do. (m2k, d0. 
Huir.-To fee, to slope. (fio, sl7'p. 
Hablar.— To talk, to speak. (I6k, sp5k. 

H. —Adverbios, etc. 

Hoy.— To-day. (to d2). 

Hasta otra vista.— Till I see you again. 

Hasta.— Ti». (t5l. 

Hasta mañana.— Till to-morrow. (t5l 

to-m8'r7. 
Hábilmente.— Cleverly. (cl3'v9rl5. 
Humildemente.— Humbly. (9mblo. 
Hacia aquí.— Thither. (th5'th9r. 
Hacer yo eso!— I do that! 
Hasta.— Till, uptil. (t51, 9nt5'l. 
Hasta cuando^-How long? (hro l8ng. 
Hasta mi vuelta.— Till I return, till my 

return. 
Hasta donde.— How far. (hl <0 f/r. 
Hasta, (con referencia á distancias). - 

As far as, up to. (9p to. 
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449 
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44 

46 
48 
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HastaJcon referencia á tiempo).— Till 
ó until. (t5l 9nl5'i. 

Hasta arriba.-As far asabove, ó up to 
the ton. (4sf/r 4b9'v t8p. 

Hasta abajo. — As far as below ó down 
to the bottom. 

Hay muchos truenos.— It thunders 
hard. (z9'nd9rs h/rd. 

Hay, singular.— There is. — Plural, 
There are. 

Hay mucha distancia de aqui á Lón- 
dres?-Is it far from here to London? 

Hay treinta millas.— It is thirtv miles. 
(m4*5ls. 

Hay mas de., á.. que de..á..-His far- 
therfrom... to... than from.. to... 
(f/'rth3r. 

Hace (con referencia á tiempo ó dura- 
ción, y á una acción completamen- 
te concluida): — It is. 

Hace mucho tiempo, (oon referencia 
á tiempo. — Itis longsince. 

Hace mas de un año que oí hablar de 
ella (ó que no oigo hablar de ella.— 
Jt is more than a y ear since, 1 heard 
of her. 

Ha, hace, (con referencia á la época en 
que ocurrió un hecha).— Ago. (4gT. 

Hace mucho tiempo que está Y. en In- 
glaterra? — Have you been long in 
England? 

Hace tres dias.— These three days. 

Hace un mes. — This month. 

Hace seis meses que falto de Francia. 
I have not been in France for six 
months (ó for these six months. 

Hacia.— Towards. (t7'09rds. 

Hay lodo.— It is muddy. (m9'd5. 

Hay lodo fuera?— Is it muddy out of 
doors? (in9<d5 4<Ot d7'4rs. 

Hay mucho lodo.-«-Il is very muddy. 

Hay polvo?— Is itdust}? (d9'st5. 
Hay mucho polvo.— It is »ery dusty. 

(v3'r5 d9'st5. 
Hay humo?— Is it smoky? (sm7'k5. 
Hay demasiado humo.-It is toosmoky. 

sm7'ky. 
Ha sucedido algo.— Something has 

happened. (lH'p4n4d. 
Hasta (en el sentido de no antes de). 

before. (b5f7Mr. * 
Hace mucho que conoce V á mi her- 

mano?-Have youknownmy brolher 

long. (I7ng. 
Hace mucho que lo conozco.— I have 

known him long. (l8ng. 
Hay cosa mas cruel!— Is there any 
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thing more cruel. (cr0*51. 
Hay algo mas hermoso? -Can any thing 

be more handsome. (h4 'ns9m. 
Ha sido mucha dicha.-They were very 

fortúnate. (v3'r5 f8'rch50nU. 
Hace.— Since, from. (s5ns fr8m. 
He recibido la apreciable de V. de tres 

del corriente.— Your favour of the 

third instant is at hand. Íf2'v9r 

5'nstlnt. 
Hoy mismo.— This very duy. (v3'r5d2. 
Hábilmente.— Skilfully, handily, dex- 

terously, cleverly. (sk5'lf0l5, 

hl'ndSlMS'xtsmte, cl3'v9rl5. 
Ha bajado el cambio.— The stocks 

have fallen. Jstsks f6*14n. 
Hasta aquí.— Bitherto. (h5'th9rt0. 
Hasta la vista.— Till I see you again. 
He perdido la paciencia.-My palience 

is exhausted. 3xh6'0st4d. 
Haz bien y no mires á quien.— Never 

be weary of weü doing. Ín3'v9r b5 

05<r5 03*1. 
Hacia.— Towards. (t7'9rds. 
Helo aquí.— flere it is. (h5'4r 5t6s. 
Helo allí.— There itis. (th2'4r. 
He sabido, he oído decir.— I have 

heard. (h3'rd. 
Hace de cónsul.— He acts as cónsul. 

(Icts C8'ns9l. 
Hemos renido. — He isout with me. 

(rotm5. 
Hasta que.— UntU. (9nt5'l. 
Ha roto enteramente conmigo.— He is 

quite off willi me. (c04'5t 8f. 
Hacia el amanecer.— About break of 

day. (4b4'otbr2kd2. 
Hé aquí la causa del rumor.— The sur 

was about this. (st9r 4b4'Ot. 
Haga lo que hiciere.-Whatever, what- 

soever, (significando all thingssoe- 

ver. (h08t3'v9r, h08ts73'v9r.. 
Hádalo V. como quiera, á su modo.— 

Use your own way. (7n 02*. 
Hacia aquí, ó acá.— Hitherward. 

(h5'lb9r06rd. ' 
Hacia, altí ó allá.— Thitherward. 

,th5th9r06rd. 
Hacia arriba.— Upward. (9p09rd. 
Hacia abajo.— Downward. (di <0n09rd. 
Hacia adelante.— Forward. (f8'r06rd. 
Hacia atrás.— Backward. (bl'c09rd. 
Hasta eVúltimo maravedi.-To a penny. 
Hasta arriba.— Up to the top. (9p t8p. 
Hágase V. pagar.— Get paid. (g3t p2d. 
He recorrido toda el Asia.-I have been 

up and down all Asia. (9p dl'On 61. 
Hacia el amanecer.— About the break 
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ofday. (4b4'0tbr2kdi. 

Hasta que él se vea fuera de peligro. 
—Till his danger be over. (t51 h5s 
d2'nj9r. 

Hostilidades bajo el nombre de paz.— 
Hostilities covered over with the 
ñame of peace. (h8st5'l5t5s. 

Hay libros que se deben leer y releer. 
— Some books are to be tunied over 
diligently. (I9'rn4d 7'v9rd5'l5j3ntl5. 
407|He mudado de parecer ó de idea. — I 
have changed my mind. (ch2'nj4d 
m4'5nH'5nd. 

Haré cuanto pueda para hacerme dig- 
no de la estimación de VI— I shalt 
do all in my power todeserve your 
good opinión. (pl <09r d5s3'rv 

7p5'n59n. 

Hasta ahi soy de opinión de V.— So far 
I go aloug with you. (s7 f/r 4l8'ng. 
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Ch.— Nombres. 



Chocolate—Chocolate. (ch8Y7Ht. 
Chico.— Small, little. (smtfl, I5't4!. 
Un charlatán.— A prattler. (pr4'tl9r. 
El chai.— Tbe shawl. (sh6l. 
Una choza.-Acoltage, a hut. (2c8H5dj 

h9t. 
Un chiste.— A sally. (sl'15. 
La chanza.— The jest, joke. (j3st j7k. 
Chueherías.^-Toys. (18*58. 



Ch. -Verbo». 



Charlar.— To converse, to chatter, to 
prate. c8nv3'rs, chl't9r, pr2t. 

Chancear.— To jest. (j3st. 

Chillar.— To scream out.^ (scrSm 4*0t. 

Chismear, con mala intencion.-To blab 
out. (bl4b4'Ot. 

Chochear. — To dote upon. (d7t 9p8n. 

Chocar algo con algo.— To fall foul of, 
on. (f6l f(0l8v,8n. 



I.— Nombres. 



439 



4 43 
444 



6 

83 
88 

409 
142 
447 
424 



83 
447 
427 

428 
430 

446 



Inglaterra. — England. (5'ngl4 nd 
£1 inglés.— The Engiishman. 

(5'ngl5shmln. 
La iglesia, s.-Thechurch, thechurch- 

es. (ch9rch, ch9'rch3s. 
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L— Nombres. 



Los ingleses.— The English. (5'jigl5sh. 
El irlandés.— The Irishman. 

(r5r5shnHn - 
Los irlandeses.-The Irish. (4'5r5sh. 
* La irlandesa.— The Irish woman. 
Inglés.— English (adj.) (5'ngl5sh. 
Italiano.— Italiaii. (511 «154 n. 
El invierno.— The winter. (05<nt9r. 
Instruido, bueno.— Wise, good. (01*58 
¥ gOd. * 

Ignorante, perezoso.— Ignoran!, idie. 

H'5d4l. 
Italia.— Ilaly, #'1415. 
La impaciencia. — The impatience. 

(Srnpg^hans. 
El instrumento. — The instrument. 

(5'nstr50m3nt. 
El ignórame.— The ignorant man. 
- (5'gn7Hnt. 
Los» ignorantes.— The ignorant. 

(5'gn7rfnt. 
Los iudigenas.— The natives (n2't5vs 
Los incurables. — The incurables. 

(5nk50Hb4ls, 
El imán.— Theloadstone (17'dsl7n. 
Indüstrioso.-Industrious. (5nd9'str59s. 
El imperio. — Theempire. (3 ( mDl54r. 
La, influencia.— The influerice. 
Inútil.— tseress. (50'sl3s, 
Una idea.— An idea. (45d5<4. 
La inquielud.-The uneasiness, trouble. 

(9n5'srin3s Ir9 c b4l. 
Incómodo. — Sorry. (s8'r5. 
Un instrumento para medir el camino. 

— Waywíser. 
Un informe. — Areport. 
Ilusion.-IIlusion, delusion. ^iSQ'shOn. 
Inmóvil. -Motionless, immovable, still. 

(m7 < sh9nl3sst5l. 
Idea.— Idea, hint, notion. (h5nt 

n7'sh9n. 
lnterés.-Iuterest ó concern. (5'nt3r3$t 

C8ns3'rn. ■ 
Inconstante. — Inconstant, fíckle. 

(5nc8'nst4ntfó'k41. 
Inflexible. — Inflexible, unrelenting. 

(5nil3'x5b41 9nr5l3'nt5ng. 
Inocente. — Innocent, guillless. 

5'n7s3nt ? g5 < UJ3s. 
Investigación. — Search, enquiry. 

(s3rch 5ncOI'5/r5 
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Ir.— To go. (g7. 



28 



Ir allá,— To ¿o thither, to go there 

(th5 4 th9r th24r. 
Ir por.— Te go for, to fetch. (g7 f8r 

f3ch. 
Irse.— Tobe goingto. 
Inflamar.— To light, to kindle. 

k5'nd41. 
Ido.— Gone. (g8n. 
Ir á pescar.— To go a fishing. 

fosh5ng. 
Ir á cazar.— To go a hunting. 

h9n't5ng. 
Ir por.— To go for. (g7 f8r. 
Ir en coche. — To drive ó to ride in 

a carriage. (drl *5v r4 *5d c4 'r5dj. 
Ir á caballo. -To ride ó to go on horse- 

back. (r4 <5d g7 8n h8'jrsb4k» 
Ir á pié.— To go on foot. (g7 8n fot. 
Irse;— Togo away. (g7 402 4 . 
Ir á pasearse.-r-To go a walking. (g7 

2 06 ( kt>ng. . 
Ir á acostarse.— To go tobed. Íc7 b3d. 
Impedir.-To hínderfróm.(h5 t nd9r fr8in. 
Instruir.— To instruct. (S^strgct. 
Importar á alguien algo.-^To concern 

some oneaboutsome lhing,to trouble 

one's head about something. 

(trS'bil. 
Ir á un viaje.— To go on a f journey,on 

a voyage. (Í9 < rn5v85 í dj. 
Ir á ver á alguien.— To go to see some 

one. (s5. 
Inclinar.— To incline. (5ncH'5n. 
Informarse de alguien.— To inquire 

after some one. (5ncor5r. 
Ilustrar.— To enlighteñ, to i Ilústrate. 

(3nl4'5t4n 5l9 4 slr2t. 
imponer. — To inform, to impose, to 

lay. (SufS'rm 5mp7's 12 
Imprimir.— To print, to ímpress* (prSnt 

5mpr3's. 
Incluir.— To include, to inclose* 

5ncl50'd 50017*8. 
Ir á ver á alguien.— To go to see some 

one. 
Indicar.— To Indícate, (o mark. 

(5nd5k2't mirk. - 

Ignorar.— To be ignorant of, ó nol to 

know. Íb5 5gn7r4nt 8v n8l n7. 
Introducir.— To introduce. (5ntr8d50's 
Ir.— To sail. (s2l. 
Ir á velas desplegadas.— To sail under 

full sail. (s2l 9'hd9r. 
Ir en derredor de la casa.— To go around 

thehouse. (Irl'Ond hf'Os. 4 42 

Ir de acá para alia por la casa.— To go 

about the hoúse. (4b4'Ot IH'Os. 
Impeler.— To push. (pOsh. . 445 
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inquietar.— To make uneasy. , (in2k 

9n5's5. 4 46 

Inquietarse. To get ó grow uneasy 

to fret. (g3t gr7 9n5's5 fr3t. 
Imputar.— To lay to one f s charge. 

(ch2rdg. 447 

Impacientarse por,— To grow impa- . 

tient, to fret about. (gr7 

5m'prsh3nt fr3t 4bl'0l. 424 

Inspirar sospechas. — To cause suspi- 

cíons.— (c6's s9sp5'sh9ns. * 422 

Irse.— To wear away. [Ot 4 iriot € . 
Irse consumiendo.— To wasle away, 

to nothing. 02'st 402*. 
Irse.— To get away from. (g3t 402' 

fr8n*. 426 

Impedir la entrada.— To keép out. (k5p 

4'0t. .427 

Ir hasta. — To fling out (mejor lo throw 

out, a defiance, a challenge. (ft5ng 

4'0tzr7d5f4'51ns, chrt3nj. 
Inclinarse á, (con vehemencia). — To 

break out into a passion for. (br2k 

4'0t p4'sh9n. . 428 

Infamar, imputar. — To throw out an 

aspersión (a bad ñame on) to spread 

a calumny. ;(zr7 i'Ot 4n 4sp3*rsh9n 

n2tn spr3d c4 'I9mn5. 429 

Irse.— To putoff. ípOt 8f. 430 

Irse.— To fall off. (f6i 8f. 
Irdecayendo.^-Todrop off, (dr8p 8f. 
Irse callandito sin decir nada.— To slip 

of. (sl5p8f. 
Ir á emprender.— To go about. (g¡7 

4b4'OL . 434 

Incitar,— To set on. (s3t 8n. 432 

Ir atrás.— To have stem way. (h4v 

st3m 02\ * 433 

Insidiar.— To way lay. (02*12. 
Ir á dar un paseo.— To walk abroad. 

(06'k4br6'0d. 434 

Ir fuera del pais. — To go abroad. (g7 

4br6'0d. 
Introducir, izar.— To bringup. (br5ng 

9p. 435 

Interrumpirlo.— To take up «orne one 

short. (t2k 9p sh8rt. 
Interrumpir á alguien. — To snap up 

some one. (snfp 9p. 436 

Insistir.— To stand upon. (stlnd 9p8'n. 
Incitar.— To draw into, ó to dravjir on. 

(dr6'0ápt0 8n. 440 

Introducirse.-Toslipinto. (sl'5p 5'ntO. 
Informar, imponer.— To let into. (I3t 

5'ntO. 
Invocar.— To cry into. (cr4'5 5'ntO. 
Inquirir.— To inquire into. (5D€04'54r 

6'ntO. 



break 



(fl4'5 



Introducirse ala fuerza. — To 

into. (br2k 5'ntO. 
Insultar.— To fly ip one's face* 

6n 09'ns f2s. 
Imputar á.— To tax with. (tlx 05'th ó 

05 4 z. 
Ir á la parte.— To share the proOt. 

(shl'tr pr8'fót. 
Ir á escape.— To go at fúll speed. Íg7 

4t fOl spSd. 
Interrumpir auno.— To interrupt one. 

(5ni3r9 , pt 09'n. 
Tr á buscar.— To cali for. (c61'f*f . 
Interrumpir, progresar— To cut short. 

(c9t sh8rt. 
Ir adelante.-To go ahcad (americanis- 
mo) (g7 4h3'd. 
fr á casa de.— To lust after, to hunt 

after, toga pe after. (I9st 4'ft9r. h9nt 

Informar.— To report. (r5p7'rt. 
Inducir.— To induce to engage, to in- 
duce, ó to prevail on, (5nd50's, 

3n$2 < dj, pr3v2'l 
Iluminar.— To enlighten ó to illumi- 

nate. (3nlf c 5t4D, 5l50'm5n2t. 
Imajinar.— To imagine, to contri ve, 

(5ml'dj5n, c8ntM'5v. 
Instruir. — To instruct, to infórm. 

(5nstr9'ct, 5nf8*rm. 
Introducir. -r-Ta show in, to usher 1n 

to introduce. (sh7 5n 9'sh9r 

5ntr7d50's. 
Inventar.— To invent, lo devise ó to 

contri ve, to forge. (5nv3'nt, d5v4'5s 

*8ntr4'5vf7rdi. 
Indicar.— To indícate, to poiñt out, to 

directto. |5«nd5e2t, p8'5nt 4*01, 

d5r3'ct. 

■•—Adverbios, etc. 



Interior.— Inner. (5'n9r. 
Inferior.— Under. (9'nd9r 
Incorrectamente.— Wrong. (rSng. 
ínterin, mientras.— While, wnilst. 

(hOI'51. 
I luego?— And then? (4nd th3n< 
Irimediatamente.-Immediately, direct- 

ly. (6mm5'd54tl5, d5r3'ctly. 
Ignoraba enteramente que el fuego 

fuese en su casa.— I was quite ig- 

norant of his house being on fire. 

c04'5t. 
I qué mas?— And what £ else? (4nd 

h08't 31a. 
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I. — Adverbios, bto. 



Impacientemente.— Impatiently. 

(5mp2'sh3nt'l5. 44 4 

Indiferentemente.— Indifferently. (as 

goodasbad. (5nd5-f3r3nll5. )49 

•Importa.— It is important, ó it matters 

that. (5mp8'rUnt, mn9rs. Ií7 

T así de lo demás.- And so forth. (4nd 

s7f7rz. 434 

Inmediatamente. — Forthwith. 

(f7rz05'z. 
Iban á todo trapo.— All Ihe sails were 

spread abroad. (6l B2lsspr3d 

4br6'Od. 
Y aunque ellos hagan salir del Océano 

al viejo Proteo.— Though they cali 

up the oíd Protens from the sea. 
Iré al jardín.— I shall go into the gar- 

den. 
Iremos juntos.— We will go along, 

(H8'ng. 
Inmediatamente, después de ellos.— 

ftext after them. (n3xt 4 c fter. 



435 
440 
4 44 
446 



«I.— Nombres. 

Jabón.— Soap. (s7p. 

El jóven.-The young man. (59ng mln. 

La joven, (señorita) .-The young lady. 

(59ngl2'd5. 
El jardín.— The garden. (g4'rd4n. 
Junio.— June. (j50n. 
Julio.— Julv. (j50ll'5. 
Jueves.— Tnursday. (z9'r8d«. 
El jardinero.-The gardener. (g/'rdn9r. 
Jactancioso.— Boaslinff (b7 < st5hg. 
El juicio, la razón, el sentido.— The 

wits. (05'ts. 
Jorge II!.— George the third. 
La juventud.-Childhood. (chl '5ldh0d. 
Una jugarreta.— A trick. (tr5k. 
Un jarro de plata.— A Silver tankard. 

(2s5'lv9rt1'nk9rd. 
Un jarro de mostaza.— A mustard-pot. 

(2 m9'st9rd p8t. . 
Un jarro de leche.— A milk-pot. (2 

m5lk pst. 
La jaula.— The cage. (c2dj. 424 

Juguetes.-Play things, toys. (pl2'z5ngs 

lo 5s. 

Jineto.— Horseman, ríder. Íh8 < rsm4n 

r4'5d9r. 
Jueves Santo.— Maundy Thursday. 

(m6'nd5 ó m/'dy-z9'rsd5. 445 

Juego.— Play, sport, gamé, gaming. 

(pl2, sp7rt, g2m, g2'm5ng. 449 

Jugador.-Gamester, player, gambler* 

(gí'msWr, pl2'9r, g4'mbl9r. 
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Jí.— Yerbos. 

Jugar, gozar.— To*play. (pl2. 44 

Jugando.— Playing. (pl2'5ng. 56 

Jugar á los naipes, al ajedrez. — To 

play at cards, at chess. (pl2 4t c/rds, 

ch3s. 84 

Jugar una partida de billar.— To play 
• a game at biiliards. (g2m b5'l54rds« 
Jugar una treta.— To play a trick. (pl2 
"2tr5k. 420 

Jugar una mala pasada á.— To play a 

trick upon. (pl2 2 tr5k 9p8'n. 421 

Juntarse.— To cling to. (clong. 434 

Juntarse en gran número.— To flock 

to. (fl8k. 
Jactarse.— To boast, to praise one's 

self. (b7stpr2s. 437 

Jugar con y en el agua.— To dabble 

in. (d4'b4I 5n. 440 

Justificar.— To bear through. (b2'4r 

zrO. U5 

Juzgar acerca de una cosa.— To judge 

of a thing. (j9'dj z5ag. 446 



Jí.— Adverbio», etc. 



Juega bien al billar.— He plays well 
at biiliards. (03*1 4tb5'l54rds. 433 

Justamente.— In the very nick of time. 
(v3'r5n5k t4'5m. < 440 



Ei. — Hombres. 

Luna.— Moon. (roOn. (fem.) XX 

Lindo, s, a, s— Pretty. (pr5't5. 2 

Lana.— Wool. (01. 3 

Lápiz.— Pencil. (p3'ns5l. 6 

El labrador ó campesino.-Countryman, 

peasant. (c9'ntr5m4n, p3's4nt. 8 

La lengua,— The tongue. (t9ng. O 

El libro.— Thebook. (bOk. 40 

Lunes.— Monday. (m9'nd5. 44 

Los libros.— The books. (bOks. 42 

Lio, gavilla, haz.-The sheaf, the 

sheaves. (sh5f sh5vs. *W ' *3 

El ladrón, s.— The thief, the thieves. 

Íz5f z5vs. 
El lobo, s.— the wolf, the wolves. (Olf 

Olvs. 
El libro, (volumen).— The volume. 

(v8'l60m. 24 
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Eiíatin.— Latin. 

La lengua, el idioma. — The language. 

(14'ngOodj. 
La lección.— The lesson. (I3's4n. 
El lacayo.— The footman. (fOHoHn. 
Libro decaja.-Cash-book. (clsh-bOk. 
El ladrido.— The barking. (bl'rk5ng. 
Lindo. — Genteel, pretty. (g3nt5'l. 
La libra. — The pound. (pt'Ond. 
La libra esterlina.— The pound ster- 

Hng. (pl'Ond st3'rl5ng. 
Este lado. — This side. (si '5d. 
Librería.— Book store. (bOk st7'4r. 
Lengua.— Language. (I4'ng05di. 
La lectura.— The readíng. Ír5'd5ng. 
La luna. — The moon, (fem.) (mOn. 
Listo.— Ready. (r3'do. 
Londres. — London. (I8'nd8n. 
La otra vida.— The next life. (n3xt 

ll'of. 
El ladrón.— The thief, therobber.(z5f, 

r8b9r. 
La levita.— The coat. (c7t. 
La lengua.— The tongue. (t9ng. 
La lengua, el lenguage.-The language, 

the tongue. (Il'ng05clj t9ng. 
Los buenas.— The good. (gOd_ 
Los luteranos — The Lutherans. 
Los lunáticos.— The lunatics. 

(I50'nü5ks. 
Los unos.— The ones. (09'ns. 
Los tres.— The threes. (zr5's. 
Las legumbres.— Greens. (gr5ns 
Lacticinio^.- Milk food. (fod. 
La ley.— The la*v. (16*0. 
La lanadel carnero.— Thesheep'swool. 

(sh5ps 01. 
La lana de los carneros.— The sheeps' 

wool. (sh5ps 01. 
Luis.— Lewis. 

Una lágrima.— A tear. (t5'4r. 
Lectura.-Reading, lecture, host. (h7st. 
Un lugar.— A place. (2 pl2s. 
Lacre.— Sealing-wax. (s5'l5ng0lx. 
El lirio.— The lily. 
La luna de miel.— The honey moon. 

(h9'n5 m0n. 
Lisboa.— Lisbon. (I5sb8'n. 
Limones.— Lemons. (I3'm9n. 
Lógicamente.— LogicaUy. (I8'dj5cll5. 
Limpio.— Clean. (cl5n. 
Lucrecia. — Lucretia. 
Lápiz. — Pencil, crayon.' (pS'nsbl* 

cr2'9n. 
Lustre.— Gloss, lustre. (gl8s, I9'st9r. 
Liberalidad» — Liberality, bounty. 

(I5b3rri5t5, bí'0nt5. 
Lecho. — Bed, bed-stead, couch. (b3d, 
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b3'dst3d,c4 < Och. 
Ligero.— Light, slight. (H«5t, sH'5t. 
Ligereza.— Lightness, fevity, slight- 

ness. (I4'5tn3s, I3'v5t5, sl4'5tn3s. 
Ligar.— To bind, to tie. (b4'5nd, t«'5. 
Labrador.— Ti ller, ploughman. (I5'l9r, 

pH'OnHn. 

1^— Verbos. 
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Lamentar. — To mourn. (m7rn. XVIII 

Leer.— To read. (r5d. 36 

Leído.— Read. (r3d. 
Lavar.— Te wash. ^08'sh. 
Limpiar. — To clean. (cl5'n. 
Ladrar.— To bark. (blrk. 
Levantarse.— To rise, rose, r'^en; get 

up, gotup, gotup. (rl«5s, r7s, 

r5's4n; g3t 9p, g8t up. 
Lisonjear, adular.~To flatter. (fl4H9r. 
Lastimar á alguien, hacer daño. — To 

hurt somebody, todo harm. {h9rt 

(10 h/rm. 
Lograr.-Tosucceed, (rijein). (s9cs'5d. 
Librarse de compromisos.— To get out 

of a scrape. (scráp. 
Lanzarse.^-To spring fbrward, upon. 

(sp'rSng. 
Libertar.— To deliver. (d5l5 < v9r. 
Leer alto, en alta voz. — To read out, 

(mejor (o read aloud). (r5d Ih'Od. 
Leer todo un libro, volumen.— Read 

through. (r5d zrO. 
Levantarse la tapa de los sesos. — To 

blow out one'sbrains. (bl7 I *0t 09'us 

br2ns. 
Lanzarse á caballo contra.-To ride at, 

against. (r4'5d4t 4g3'nst. 
Levarse (marina). *— To get under way. 

(g3t 9<nd9r 02*. 
Levantar.— To set up. [s3t 9p. 
Lavar ó componer ropa.-To get up lin- 

en. (g3t 9pl5'n5n. 
Levantarse de repente. — To jump up. 

(j9mp 9p. 
Luchar contra la corrieule.— To strive 

against the streams. (strl'5v 4g3'nst 

str5ms, 
Leer.— To read over. 
Luchar.— To cióse in with. (cl7s 5n 

Oo'th ó 05'z. 
Largar.— To freight wilh. (fr2t. 
Levantarse tarde.— To sleep very late. 

(sl5p v3'r5 I2t. 
Levantar un ejército. — Toraise an ar- 

my. (r2s In ¿*rm5. 
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L.— Verbos. 



Levantar.-To raise, lo iet up, toerect, 

totrain. (r2s, s3t9p, 5r3'ct, trío. 447 
Luchar.— -To wrestle, lo struggle. 

(r3's41, str9'g4L * 448 

Levantar.-To üft, to pickitp, to raise. 

{Ü>ft,j>5k-9p, r2s. 
Lanzar.— To hurí, to dart, to íaunch 

a ship, to shoot. (h9rl, dlrt, lincb 2 

sh5p, shOt. 4 49 

Languidecer.— To languish, 6 to pino 

away, to droop, to linger, to flag. 

(II 'ng05sb, pl '5n i 02', drflp, I5'ng9r, 

Al?. 
Limpiar. — To clean, to cleanse, to 

scour. (c15d, cl3ns, scl'Or. 

Ei«— Adverbio», etc. 



La, los, las.- -The. (Ih3. 4 

Ló, la, (acusat.)-lt. (5t. , — x 2 
La mia.—My own. (mi 5 7n. ,7 

Los mios, las mias.—Mine. (m!5n. 12 

Los suyos, as, (de Vd.).-Yours. (50lrs. 
Los suyos^ as, (de él).— His. (h5s. 
Los suyos, as, (de él).— Hers. (h9rs. 
La nuestra, os, as, o.-Ours. (l'OIrs. 13 
La suya, os, as, o, (de ellos).— Theirs. 

(thí'lrs. ' 

Los que. — Those which ó that. (th7s 

h05ch. 14 

Los, las,- (acus.). — Them. (th*3m. "4$ 

La de, el de.— That of. (thU8v. 48 

Los de, las de. — Those of. (th7s 8v. 
La una y la otra, los dos, el uno y el 
. otro, o ambos— Both. (b7z. 23 

Lo mismo.— Quite ó jtíst, as much. 

(C0l < 5t't5j9st < lsm9ch. 24 

Los mismos.— Quite ó just, as many. 

(cül < 6tj9stlsm3 < n5. 
Lo, la, (acus.).— J4iro, her. (h5tn, b9r. 29 
Los, las, acus.). — Theml (th3m. 
Le, lo (dat. y acus*), him. Le, la, me 

(después del verljo), her, me. 
Le (á Y.).— To ypu, (10 S0< 34 

Le(áél).— Tohim.(t0h5m. 
Le (á ella).— To her. (10 h9r. 
Le, lo,.á él (dát.) to him; (acus.) him. .32 
Le,* la, á ella (dat.) to her; (acus) her. . 
Les, ios, á ellos, les, las; á ellas (dat.) 

to them; (acus.) them. 
Lo que.— What. (h08H. . 40 

Lo que.— That which, what i (thlt 

tiOS'ch h08<t. * • ' 

Lejos.— Far, (f/r. . . . • i6 

Loes.— He ik.'(itó.56. .53 

Lo soy.— I aro. (1*5 Ita * 



La que.— Her who. (h9r b0. 
Los, las que. —Those who. (tb7s. 
Este lado.— This síde. í«1 '5d. . 
Loi aquello, de que. — That of which . 

(thlt8vh05'ch. * 
La, él de que.— That ó the one of 

which. * 

Los, las, de qué. — Those ó the ones óf 

which. 
La semana próxima. — Next week. 

(n3xt 05K. 
Léjos> distante.— Far. (flr. 
Lo lernas.— The rest. (r3st. 
Le duele la mano derecha.— Hi$ right 

hand aches. (r4 '81 hlnd 2ks. 
Lo siento mucho.— I am very sorry. 

(s8'r5. 
Lo he oido decir.— I have heard so. 

(h3rds7. 
La comida ó la «cena está en la mesa. 

— Dineer ó supper, is on the.table, 

is served up. (d5'h9r 8n t2'b4l, 

s3'rv4d 9p. 
Levantan el telón, lo bajan. — The 

curtáin rises, falls. (c9'rt5n r4'5s3s 

f6'ls. 
La necesidad esla,madre de la inven- 
ción.— Necessity is the mother óf 

invenlion. (n5s3's5t5. 5ny3'nsh9a> 
Largo de aquí! Vayase Y! — Go'awayt 

Begone! Íg7 402* b5g8'n. 
Lo dicho dicho.— What is said is said. 
• (s3d. 

La mucha confianza es causa de menos- 
preció.— Mucb familiarity breeds 

contempt. (m9ch flm5l54'r5t5 

C8nt3'mt t 
Luego.— By ana 1 by. (bf'5 4nd. 
Lavar una mancha.— To wash out a 

stain: (08'sh4'0i2 st2n. 
La suerte que le espera.-Thefate that 

awalts him. (f2l thlt 401'ts. 
Lo hizo por despecho. — She did it out 

of splte. (dftdBt l'Ót 8v.spi'5L 
Lejos de.-- So far from. (s7 f/r fr8in. 
Le habló con el sombrero quitado.— Be 

spoke to her \vith bis bat off. (sp7k 

hU8f. • 
Los pueblos inmediatos a Londres.— 

The lowns about Londón. (M'Ons 

4b.rot I8'nd8n. '■ 
La coje por la cintura. — He takes ber 

aboút the waist. (t2ks 4bí < Ót orst. . 
Lo haré por V.-~On your acebunt I. 

will dolt. (8n 504 r 4c4'OntO$ < l dO it. 
Le juego una mala pasada.— He put 

uppn btni, ,'pOt 9p8'n t5m, 
La noche seaproxima.--It grows toW- 
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75 

79 
83 

90 

91 

403 



408 



409 



445 
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127 
129 
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ardsnighl.-fgrtstTOtrds nl'SC 
Le tienen á V. muy buena inclinación. 

— They íear an especial good will 

towards you. (b2'4r 4n 3sp3'shU 

17'lrds. 
Le hice venir á mi lado.— I called him 

to me. (c6'Ud. 
Loalto.-- -The top. (t8p. 
Lo bajo.— The botlom. (b8't9m. 
Levántale.— Up (en lugar de, getup). 

(9p. 
La virtud es amable. — \irtue isamia-.. 

ble. (v3'rch50. 
La idea mas remota.— The most dis- 

tant idea, (45oV4. 
Los males de que nos* vemos amena- 
zados, 6 los males que están pen- • 

dientes sobre nuestras cabezas. -The 

evils that hang over our heads. 

(5'v4ls7'v9r. 
La noche antes. — Over night, (7v9r 

nl'5t. 
Lo tendré presente ftara mi gobierno. 

— I will bear it m mind to guide 
- . myself. (gl'5d. 
Lo he visto pasearse en Ia$ Tullerias. 

— ! saw him walking in Jhe Tuille- 

ries. 
La bala pasó á través de la muralla. 

—The cannon-ball wentlhrough the 

wall. (d ( a9n,.b6i. 
Lo pasé de parte á parte.— I ran him 

thro.ugh the body. 
Lo aprendí de memoria.— I got it by* 

heart. 



Luego, al momento.--B]r and by. 
Lo va llevando de dia en dia.-He 
' it offday byday 



433 



434 
435 



436 
438 



439 



440 



442 



La parte de Y.-Your share, your part. 

(shí'lr. • 

Le dije que sí.— I told him yes. (171d. 
Le dije que no.— I told him no. {t7ld« 
Lo seco de esta primavera ha destruido 

la cosecha.— The dry weather we 
had in the spring has destroyed all the 

harvest. (drl'5 03Hh9r sprSng. 

Lucha contra la corriente.— He strives 

t againsUhe stréam. (str4'5vsstr5m f 

Los reservo para el dia de mi vengan- 

• za. — I reserve them against the tfay 

of revenge. (r5s3'rv r5y3'nj. 
Lo vendió por dos duros.— He sold it 

for two dollars. (d8'l9r. 
Lo haré por servir á Y. — I will do it 

toaccomodaté you. (4c8'm7d2t. 



443 



4.44 



Ll.— Nombres. 



La llave.— The key. (1¿5. XIX 

Las llaves.— The keys. (k5s. 43 

La llegada.— The coming, the arriving. 65 
La lluvia.— The rain. (r2n. 73 

Lleno, a.— Full. (fol. 400 

Llama. -Flambeau, blaze. (fll 'mb7, bl2s. 447 



lil.— Verbo». 

Llevar.— To carry, to take. (c4r5, t2k, 29 
Llevarlo allá.— To take it there, ó 

thither. 
Llamar.— To cali. (c61. 38 

Llegar, llegado. — To arrive, arrived. 

Í4rl'5v. 65 

Llevar vestidos.- -To wear: part. worn. 57 
Lfegar.— To lead. (I5d. . 63 

Llover.— To rain. (r2n. 73 

Llenar de.-Toíill with. (f5l 05'th ó 05'z. 93 
Llegar antes que.— To arrjve sooner 

Ihan. (Irl'ov sÓ'n9r. . * 98 

Llamar.— To strike. (stM *5k. 99 

Llamar á la puerta.— To knock at the 

door. (n8k 4td7'1r. 
Llorar.— Tó weep, to cry. (05p, cH % 442 
Llevar al estremo.— To exaggerate. 

(3xl'dj5r2t. 422 

Llamar la atención.— To attract the 

attention. (ftrl'ct It3 < nsh9n. 424 

Llevarse.— To carrv ó take away. 

c4 4 r5 I2k 102'. " 426 

Llevarse.— To draw'away. fdr6 102*. 
Llevarse.— To bear away. (b2 < ír 402*. 
Llevar de calle.— To sweep away. 

(s05pl02'. 
J Llamar á gritos a.— To bawl out after 

ó for. (b6l f *0t i *f!9r 428 

Llamar á fuera.— To cali out to. (c6l 

4'0t. ' 429 

Llevar.— To carry out, (cl'r5 í'Ot. 
Llevarse.— To bear off. (br\r 8f. 430 

Llevarse con pólvora, volarse.— To 

blow off. (bl7 8f. 
Llevarse robada á una mujer.— To 

carry off. (cl*r5 8f. 
Llevar consigo. -To carry abbut.'(c4'r5 

Ibt c Ót. -434 

Llevar.— To drive on. fclrl c 5v 8n. . 432 
445 Llevar adelante.— To drive Qn.(drr5v 

8n. . 

Llamar en casade.-To cali on. (c6l8n. 
| Llenar de injurias.— To rail at. (r21 It. 433 
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. Ll. — Verbos. 



Llevar el mismo camino.— To go the 

same way. (g7 s2m 02'. 
Llamar.— To cali opon. (c61 9p8'n. 435 

t leñar de viento.— To blow. (bl7. 
leñar.— To fill up. (f5l 9p. 
Llenar.— To stop ó cióse up. {st8p cl7s 

9p. ' 436 

Llamar abajo.— Tq cali down. (c61 

dl'On. 438 

Llegar á vias de hecho.— To resort to 

violence. (r5s8'rt v4'57l3ns. 439 

Llega; .— To put into. (pOt 5*010. 4 40 

Llenar de.— To fill with. (f5l 05th. 444 

Llenar de, cargar.— To freight with. 

(fr2t. 
Llegar á las manos.— To figbt. (f 4 '5t . 4 43 
Llegar al fin por medio de.— To go 

through. (g7 zr0. 445 

Llamar aparte.— To cali asido. (c6l 

4sl'5d. 
Llevar la mejor parle.— To get the 

better of. (g3t b3H9r. 
Llorar.— To cry, to wcep, to bewail. , l 

(crl'5, 05'p, b502Í. 449 

Llenar.— To fill, to perform. (151, 

p3rf8'rm. 

lil.— Adverbio», etc. 

Llueve á cántaros. -It rains very hard. 

(r2ush/rd. 73 

Llorando.— With tears in bis, (her, 

our) eyes. (4'04r 4'5s. 99 

Lleno de deudas hasta las orejas.— Out 

atthe elbows. (3'ib7s. 427 

Legúese V. (llégate) acá.— Step here. 

(st3ph5'4r. 445 



M.— Nombres. 



XVHI 



Murmuración.— Obloqni. (9^171^5. 

Muerte, caida.— Fall. (Í6l. 

Muelle.— Quay. (k5. XIX 

Moneda.— Groat. (gr7t. 

Movimiento. — Move. (mOv. XX 

Mar.—Flood. (fl9d. XXÍ 

Mesa.— Table (ts'bl. 4 

Malo, s, a; s.— Bad.^bíd. 2 

Madera. — Wood. (0d. 

Media.— Stocking. (st8'k5ng. 

Milad.-Half. (hff. 

Media de lana. — Worsted stocking. 

(09<rst3d. 
Madre.— Motber. (m9'th9r. 3 



8 

40 
(i 



42 



Miedo.— Afraid. (4<fr2d. 
Muchacho.— Boy. (b8'5. 
El martillo. — The hammer. (h4lh9r, 
La miel. — The honey. h9'n5. 

— manteca.— The bulter. (b9't9r. 

— mujer.-The woman, [O'ml n, 0'm9n. 

— muchacha.— The girl.(g9rl, g3rl. 
El marinero. — The sailor. (s2'Í9r. 
Mar/o. — March: (m/rch. 
Mayo. — May. (m2. 
Martes.— Tuesday. !t50'sd5. 
Miércoles. — Wednesday. (03'nsd5. 
El medio.— The middle. (m5'd4l. 
Las mesas.— The tables. (t2'b4ls. 
El melocotón. --The peach, peacbes. 

(p5ch, p5ch3s. 
La mitad, es. — The half, the balves. 
(h4f,h4vs. 43 

— mujer, es.-The woman* the women. 

— manzana.— The apple. (4 4 p4l. 46 
Una madre.— A mother. (m9*tb9r. 48 
Mil.— A thousand. (2 zl'Oslnd. 20 
Mil quiuientos.— Fifteqn hondred. 

Un millón.— A million. (2 m5'J58n. 

El mes.— The monlh. (m9nz. 24 

El 4000.°— The Jhousandth. 

El 4 .000000.°-Tne millionth. 25 

El médico. -The physician. (f5s5'shln. 29 

Un minuto. — A minute. (m5'n50t. 36 

La mañana.— The morning. 40 

— memoria.— The memory.(m3'm9r5. 

El monumento. — The monoment. 42 

El mar.-The sea. (s5. 56 

El mediodía, las doce.— The noon. 58 

Malvado, malo. — Naughty. (n60lü, 60 

La mitad.— The middlí. 62 

El maestro.-The master, (Ihe teacher.) 68 

— mundo.— The world. (09'rld. 74 

— mal, el daño. — The evil, the pain, 
theharm. 

— mentiroso, el embustero.-The liar, 

the story-teller. 72 

Una milla.— A mile . (nH '51. 79 

El maestro inglés, ó de inglés..— The 

Englisb master. 86 

La mansión. — The residence , stay, 

abode. (r3's5d3ns, st2, 4b7'd. .89 

El mal de corazón.— Tbe heart-ache. 

(hlrt2k. 90 

•La mejilla.— The cheek (ch5k. 
'La mano derecha, izquierda. -The right, 
I lefthand. (r4'5t, l3ft, h4nd. 
¡Los malos.— The bad. 91 

Los muertos.— The dead. 
Los modernos.— The moderns. 

(m8'd9rns. 
Mis superiores.— My superiors. 

(s50p5'r59rs. 
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"Mis ¡fiferiores.— M\ inferiora. 

{5nf5'r59rs. 
Manjares salado*.— Salt meats. (§611^ 

m5ts. 
El molino.— The mili. (m5l. 
La roa lrasta.— The mother in law. 

m9Hh9r5n 16. ♦ ' 
Miserable.-Deplorable. fd5pl7*r4bl. 
El mes próximo.— Next moath. (n3xt 

m9nz. 
El molinero— The miller. (m5'l9r. 
Medio.— Half, middle, midst, means, 

médium, (hlf m5'd41, m5dst, m5ns, 

m5d59'm. 
El médico.— The doctor. (d8'ct9r. 
Un metro.— A metre. (I m5't3r. 
Modesto.— Modest, bashful. ni8'd5at, 

brshfOl 
El mapa.— The map. (mlp. 
Lamente.— The mind. (ml'Snd. 
Uo motivo.— A cause. (c6s. 
Un motivo de pesar.-A cause of com- 

plaint (c6s c8mpl2'nt. 
Un motivo de tristeza. — A cause of 

sadness. (si 'du3s. 
Materia, asunto.— Matter ó subject. 

(mlH9r, s9'bj3ct. 
El matrimonio.— The marriage. 
La medida.-Tffe measure. (m3'sh50lr. 
Una mesa de cocina. — A kitchen table. 

(2 kS'chSn U'bil. 
Una mesa de caoba.— A mahogany ta- 
ble, (mlh8 4 g4u5 12*1)41. 
Un molino de viento.— A wind mili. (2 

05'ndmSl. 
Un moíiuillo de café.— A. coffee mili. 

(2c8'í5m51. 
Un molino de agua.— A water mili. 

(06U9rm51. 
Un molino de vapor.— A steam mili. 

(gt5m m5l. 
Una mesa de cuatro cubiertos.— A ta- 
ble for four persons. 
Una mesa de escribir.— A writing- 

tableordesk. (rl'5tong t2'b41, d3sk. 
La mujer de las ostras. — The oysler- 

woman. (SS'stgr-O'mgn. 
Mala acción.— Mischief. (m5'sch5f. 
La miel (de abeja) -The honey. (h9'n5. 
Mal humorado.— Wayward. (02 i 09rd, 
Mi manutención.— My keepingó main- 

tenance. (k5'p5ng mS'ntSnIns. 
La muraUa.— The wall. (06*1. 
Una mentira garrafal.— A down right 

lie. (dl'OnrtSHH'S. 
Misioneros.-Missionaries. (m5'sh9nJ r5. 
Madera.— Wood, timber. (Od t5'mb9r. 
La muralla.— The wall. Í06'l 



91 
93 



94 
95 

96 
97 



101 

406 



407 

409 
440 



444 
445 
447 

422 



Miércoles de ce*tia.-Asfc-wedoesday. 

(4sh 03'nsd5. 
Misacantada.-rHighmass. (h4*6 mis. 
Misa rezada.— Lo w mass. (17 mis. 
Un mendigo.— A begger. (b3'g9r. 
Molesto.-Troublesome, uneasy . [9n5's5. 
Mujer.— Woman, wife. (0'm9n04'5f. 



lujer. ..„.„_, ...... 

Mar.— Sea, deep. (s5 d5p. 
iber 



423 
424 



435 



438 

444 
442 



(I5m 



Miembro.— Liiub, memf 

(ma'mb9r. 
Malignidad.— Maliciousness, maligni- 

ty. (m I l«Vsh9sn3s, mi I5*gn5t5. 
Mariscal. ^Mar»ual, farrier. (in4'rsh4), 
* f»'r59r. 
Madurez.— Ripeness, maturity. 

(H'5pn3«, mll50'r5t5. 
Motor.— Mover, contriver. (m0'v9r, 

c8ntrl'5v9r. 
Movimiento.— Motion, movement, im- 
pulse. (m7'sh9n, mO'vmSnt, 5 < mp9ls. 
Medio.— Means, expedient, silent. 

(m5ns, 3xp5'd53nt, s4'5l3nt. 
Mpdo.-Dumb, speechless, mute. (d9m, 

sp5'chl3s, m50't. 
Montón.— Heap, pile, troop, string. 

(h5p, p4'5l, trOp, str5ng. 
MesaAlable, board. (t2'b41, b7rd. 



Mí. «Verbo». 



Matar.-To kill. (k5l. 

Mandar por, enviar por.— To send for. 

(s3nd f8r. 
Mostrar, hacer ver, demostrar, ense- 
ñar.— To show. (sh7. 
Mojar, humedecer.— To wet, to moia- 

ten. (03t, m8'5s4n. 
Marcharse, partir.— To set out, to de- 

part. (s3t 4'0t, dSpl'rt. 
Mijar.— To behold. (b5h7 f ld. 
Mandar, mandado (seguido de hacer). 

— To have, had. (hiv, h4d. 
Mentir, mintiendo.— To lie, lying. 
Morir, muriendo.— To die, dying. 
Morder, mordido.— To frite, bit ten. 
Mandar teñir.— To have dyed, to get 

dyed. 
Mandado teñir.— Had dyed, got dyed. 
Meterse en la cama.— To go tp bed. 
Mentir.— To lie, to utter afalsehood. 
Manchar.— To soil. (88*51. 
Marcharse, escaparse.— To run away, 

\o fly. 
Mandarse afeitar.— To getshaved. 
Mezclarse.— To mix. (m5x. 



445 
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449 



450 
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64 
56 

57 

63 

74 
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M. — Vjsrbos. 



Meterse,, introducirse entre*— To mix 

among. . 8& 

Mezclarse en algo.— To ffi$ddle with 

something: (m3 4 d4l, 92 

Mirar á alguien.— To look at some 

one. 
Montar i caballo,— To mount a horse. 93 
Merecer.— Todeserve. (do's3rv. 94 

Morir de una enfermedad.— To die of a 

disfcase (illness). (d5s5's. 
Morir de viruelas. — To die of the 

small-pox. (sm6l p8x. 
Manifestar.— To indieate, to matlu 

(5nd5k2't, mlrk, 402 

Manejarse.— To roanage, ó to go 

aboutathing. (m4'n5dg 4b4'0t. 408 

Matar de un tiro.-To killby shooting 

(kil bi'5shO't5ng. 4 1 f 

Morir, contento. — To die contented. 

(di '5, C8nt3'nt3d. 
Mantenerse en pié,— To stand up, to 

remain. standmg. (sttnd 9p r5ni2*n 

stl'ndSng. 442 

Mantenerse caliente, fresco, aseado. — 

To kéepwarm, cool, clean. (k5p, 
. 06'rm, clSn.. 
Mantenerse en guardia contra alguno. 

— To keep on one's guard against 
some one. |k5p 8n 09*tjs g/rd. 
Metérsele'á lino en la cabeza.-To take 

it into one's head. (t2k, h3d. 
Manifestar.— To wilness, lo show. 

(05'tn3s, sh7. ; . . 447 

Molestarse.-- rTo inconvenience one's. 

&lf, to putone's self out of the way.. 

(5nc8nv$n53n$, s31f p9t. ... 

Mirar.— Tobehold. (b$h7'Id, 424 

Mantenerse parado ó distante.-To keep 

away. (k5p 102'. 426 

MalgasXar (en la bebida).— £0 drink 

away. (dr5nk 102*. . , 

Malgastar.— To cást away. (cjst 402*. 
Malgastar.— Tp throw away. (zr7 402. 
Malgastar.— To run out of (m,ejor to 

run through. (r9n 4'0t, zr0, 427 

Mantener á distancia.— To keep off. 

(k5p 8f. . 

Montarse en cólera.- To break out into 

a passion. (br2k, 4 'Qt 5'ntO 2 ptsh9n. 428 
Mantenerse firme en su propósito.— 

To stand out to the last. (sttnd 4 '0t, 

Nst. 429 

Manifestar .-To breath out. (br5z 4'0t. 
Mantenérselas tiesa con uno.-To bear 

out in one's face. (b2'4r 4 '01 f2«. 
Mantener distante.— To hold off from. 

(h71d 8f fr8m. 430 

Morir.— To drop off. (dr8p 8f. 



Mirar con ojos terribles, espantados.— 

ToglareaA. (gl2Mr 4t. . 133 

Mirarnjameníe.-To gazeat ó on. (g2s 

4t, 8n. 
Mirar con la boca abierta.— To gape 

at. (g2p4t. -> \ 

Mirar con ceño.— To fro^jn at ó upon. 

frTOn 4t9p8'n. 
Mantenerse en lo dicho.— To stand tp 

one's word. ístlnd 09'rd. . 434 

Mantener.7-To kéep, to maintain. (k5p 

m2nt2'n. . .435 

Mandar cerrar la guardia.— To 

bring up the rear. (br5ng 9p rS'lr. 
Mantenerse (apresando).— To prey . 

upon. (pr2 9pS'n. 
Manejar.— To haudle. (h4'rid4l. 436 

Moriri— To give up the ghost (g5v 9p 

g7st. 
Matar.'— To bring down, to knock 

down, to take down. (br5ng d4'0n, 

n8k, t2k 438 

Menospreciar.— Tq, cfy down. (oN'5 

di'on. 
Meditar.— To muse, to think. (m&a's 

z5nk. 440 

Montar en pelo.— To ride barebacked. 

|r4'5d b2'4rblkd. 
Meter su cuarta de espada. 5 — To put 

a word'into the conversation, (mejor 

totake parttn). . (pOt 09 'rd 

C8nv3rs2'sh9n. 
Meterse á hablar de.— To dabble in. 

(di'b4Un. 
Meterse en tratos con.— To transUct 

business with. (IMnsl'abS'siiSs.-* 442 
Moderar.nno sus paciones.— Toallay ; 

one's passion. (4 12' 09'ns p4 *í>h9n.' • * 443 
Murmurar de.— To rail against. (r2l 

4g3'ast. ' «44* 

Manifestarla verdad.-Tolay apen the. ^ 

truth. (12 7'p4n, trOz. 146 

Molestar.-rTo be troublesome, incon- ; 

Venient, to be in one's way, to con- 
fine- (b5 tr9'b41s9m, 5nc8nv5n53nt, 

or, c8nfl'5n. f47 

Mezelar.-To mingle, oto mix, toMend, 

to entangle. (m5'ng41, m5x, bl3nd, 

3nt4'ng4l. . 448 

Murmurar. — To-murmur, to repine. 
/ (ni9'rm9r, r5p4'5n: U» 

Mirar.— To 4ook at, to eye, to stafe, 

togaze. (10k4t,st2'4r, g2s~. . ,• 

Manchar.— To speck'to stain, to blot. 

(sp3k, st2n,.bl8t. . «50 
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■■.—Adverbio», etc. 



,Mio, mios.— Ey. fm45. 1 1 paios me). 

Mas, sino, pero.— Büt. (b9t. *~ m * J * " 

Mismo.— Self, selves. (s3lf, s3lvs. 
Mucho, a, os, as.— Much, many, very 

much, agreatdeal of, a good deal 

of. (m9ch, m3'n5, v3'r5m9ch, 2 gr2l 

d5l8v,2 gOd dpi8v. - * 
Muchos, as, varios, as.— Severa!. 

(s3'v9rll. 
Mas, (comparativo de much y many).— 

More, (m7t\ . 

Menos.— Less, (comparativa de little), 

fewer, (id. de few. (l3s, f50r. 
Manana.— To-morrow. (to m8'r7 
Me, á mi. — To me. 
Muy bien, para -servir á V.-Yery-well, 

1 thank you. 
Mas frecuentemente, mas 4 menudo. 

— Oftener. (8<fn3r. 
Mejor,— Better. (b3't9r. * . 
Mayor.— Grealer. (gr2't3r. 
Mas-que. — More-lban. 
Menos-que.— Less-than. . 
Mal.— Badly,ilL<brdly,.tt. • 
M^nos»-rLess. (I3s. 
Mas léjos^-Farther. . ' 

Mas atrás. — Hinder. 
Muy demasiado. — Too much. 
Mal.— Badiy. |bl<dl5. 
Mucho tiempo.— Long. • . ■ 
El mes último. — Last month. 
Mientras, ínterin.— While, whilst. 

\\iWh\. ' : - - • • 

Mande \?— What is your pleasure? 

what do you wánt? 
Me hailo muy bien.— A pleáse myself 
* véry well bere, I Uke it very well. 
Mr vez.— My türn. 
Ma.s distante, mas lejos.— Farlber. 
Mas de diez veces.— More than ten 

times. 
Me alegro mucho de ver á V. cabal le- 

ro.-lam very happ^to see you,Sir. 
Mejor que ; mas i)i$n que:-rBetter • 
. thapi . . " .. . v . . . .....-• 

Mas vale.— It is better. • 

Me alegro mucho de; ver á V.— I am 

v^ry glad to see you. . 
Muy bastante.— Ratbeh (rl'th9r. 
Mi bien. — My gnod. 
Me duele la cabüa.— My head pains (ó 

hurts)me. 94 

Me duele la pierna.— My leg hürts (ó 



M¿ duele el costado.— I have a pain 

in my side. 
Me duele mucho lalengua.-Mytongue 

hurts me very much. 
Me atreveré á suplicar á V?— May I 

requestof you the favour. (r5c03'st. 
Mejnr-que.— Rather-than. (r4 4 th9r 

th4n. 
Me llamo Enrique.-My ñamé isHenry. 

m\ '$ n2m. 
Mutuamente.— Each other. (5ch 9'th9r, 
Misino, s.— Self, sel ves. (s3if, s3lvs. 
Mal hecho.— That is wrong. (r8ng. 
Me manejo bien.— I go about it in the 

right way. (gO 4b4'Ot rl*5t OV. 
Mire V.— Look here. (I0k hS4r. 
Me hace perder, la paciencia.-He ex- 

hausts my patieuce. (3xh6'st. 
Mas es el ruido que Ira&nuéces,— Much 

noise and little work. (m9ch n8'5s - 

l5'Ut-09'rk.' 
Mas vale evitar el' daño que después 

poner el remedio.— It \s better to 

avoid the evil than afterwards to 

apply the remedy. (Iy8'5d thln 

.t'ft9r09rd4pl'l'5- . . 

47]Mas, (siguiendo además), — More. 
*" (m7Mr; 

Mi alcance.— My reach. (r5ch. 

B ¡entras que.-So long as. (s7 l8ng.4s. 
as vale algo que nada. — Somelhing 

is bettér than nothing..(b3 < t9r. 
Me.esforzaré en...— I wiir endeavour 

to:.. (3nd3'v9r. * 
Mientras * tanto.— Tn thé méantime, 

meanwhiíe. lm5 4 nU5m, m5 4 nh0l5l. 
Me es igual.— It is all the same to me. 

(61 s2nim5. * 
Mas vale que.-It is better that. (b3H9r 

thtt: 
Mediante.— íf. (5f. 
Mutíó en la flor de su eo^ad.— Sbe was 

cut off in, the prime of life. (c9t 8f 

pr4'5mH<5f. /'< 
Mi honbr está en peligro.— My honour 

lies at stake. (8'n9r 14 '5$ stík. 
Mándeme V. mi íibro.^Sehd me my 

book. • 
Me llevó á viajar consigo;— He took 

me abroad with him. (4br6'd. 
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Me levanté para replicar.— I rose up 
to make a reply. /r5pl4'5. 
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M. — Adverbios, jítc. 



Mirando hacia arriba.— Looking up. 

(10'k5ng up. 135 

Me cortó la palabra tan pronto para 

reñirme.— He so took me up. (t0k 

m5 9p. 
Mas de lo que V. creerá. — Above what 

you will believe. (4b9'v b5l5'v. 437 
Muy señor mió ó nuestro.— Dear Sir. 

¡d5'4r s9r. . «39 

Muy señores mios ó nuestros.— Gen- 

tlemen. (jS'nUIraau ' 
Murió á manos del verdugo. — Hedied 

by the liands of the executioner. 

(dl*5d bl'5 h4nds 3x5c50'sh9n9r. 442 
Mas de diez piéfe de alto.— Higher by 

ten feet. \f5t. 
Me doy la enhorabuena por conocer á 

Y. — I am delighted to become ac- 

quainted with you. (doll'5t4d 

b5c9'm Icftt'nUd. 443 

Me va el honor.— My honour is con- 
cerned in it. (<m4'5 8'n9r C8ns3 < rn4d. 
Murió per la patria. — He died for bis 

country. (dl'5d c9'ntr5. 444 

Mas adelante.— Further. (f9'rth9r. 4 46 

Mejoras ulteriores.— Further improve- 

ments. (f9'rth9r SmprO'vmSnts. 



N.— Hombres. 



Nombre.— Ñame. (n2m. XVIII 

Nación, pueblo.— People. (p5'p41. 
Nieve.— Snow, (sn7. 

No-razon.— Wrong. (r8ng. 7 

La nuez.— The. nut. (n9t. 9 

Noviembre.— Ñovember. (n7v3'mb9r. 41 
Él niño, s.— The child, the children. 

(ch4'5ld, cb5'ldr3n. 43 

9.— Nine. (n4'5n. 49 

90.— Ninety. 20 

El 9.°— Ninth. • 22 
El 90.°— The ninetieth. 
94.— Ninety one. 
El 94.°— The ninety first. 
92.— Ninety two. 
El 92 .°— The ninety second. 

Mi nariz.— Mynose. (n7s. 25 

La necesidad.— The want. (08'nt. 36 

Negro.— Black, (bllk. 42 

Nuevo, a, os, as.— New. fn50' 55 

Noble.— Noble. (n7'b4l. 57 

Una neblina. — A. fog. (f8g. 68 

Lanieve.-rThe snow. (sn7. 73 

Los naipes.— The card% (c4rds. 84 

Los negros.— The blacks. (bl4ks, 94 



Nuestros mayores. ¿~Our elderd. 

(3'td9rs. 
Nuestros superiores. — Our betters. 

(b3't9r3. 
Nuestros iguales. -Our eqnals (5c04'l3. 
Los nobles.- The nobles. (n7b4te.- 
Las noticias.— The news. (n50's. 
Los negocios.-The husiness. (b5 < sn3s. 
Un negocio.— A piece of business, an 

affair. (2 pSs^v b5sn3s 4n 4f2 4 4r. 
La narración.— The narrative. 

(Dl'rflt5v. 
La nuera.— The daughter-in-law. 

(d6't6r-5n-l6. 
Un negociante rico.-A rich merchant. 

trSch m3'rch4nt. 
Nuestros iguales.-^Onr fellow-crea- 

tures. (f3'l7 crS'chSOIrs. 
La naturaleza.-Thenature. ,(n2'ch59r. 
Negocios .-Business ó affairs. (b5'sn3s 

4<f24r. 
La no me olvides.-The forget-me-not. 

(f8rg3't*-n»5-n8t. 
1.a novia.— The bride. (br4'5d. 
El novio.— The bride-groom. (br4'5d- 

gr0m. 
Niñomimado.-Spoiled child. (sp8 ( 5l4d 

Ch4'5ld. 
Nai^njas.— Oranges. (8'r5nj4s. .. 
Una nube espesa.— A thick cloud. (2 

zokcll'Od. 
Las nalgas.— The back-side. (blk 

s4'5d. 
La Navidad.— Christmas. (cr5 < sm4s.445 
Niño.— Child, babe ó baby, infent. 

(ch4'5ld, b2bb'2b5, 5'nflnt. 
Niebla.— Fog, mist. (f8g m5sU 
Nervio.— Nerve, strength, -sinews. 

(n3rv, str3gz s5'n50s. 
Nervioso ó nervudo.-Sinewy, brawny, 

lusty, nervous. (s5'n508, br6'»5, 

I9'st5, n3'rv9s. 
Nobleza.— Noblenesi, nobility. 

(n7'b4ln3s, n7b5«l5t5. 
Numeroso. — Numerous, manifold. 

(n50'm3r9s, mrn5f7ld. 
Novela.— Novel, romance. (n8'v4l, 

r7m4'os. 



WI.— Verbos. 

Necesitar.— To want. (08nt. 
Nadar.— To swim. (su&m. 
Necesitar, pedir lo necesario.— To 

need. Ía5d. ■*" 

Negarse a.— To refuse. (r5f50's. 
Nevar.— To aioW. (sa7. 
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N, — Vbbbos. 



11» 



Necesitar, tener necesidad.— To need, 

to want,to bave need of. (n5d 08'nt. 

No hacer mas que. -To haye just. (i9st. 

1 No servir para nada.— To be good for 

nothing. (b5 gOd. 
No dejar.— To hinder frotn.» (h5'nd9r 

fr8m. 
Naufragar.-To suífer shipwreck.(s9'f9r 

sh5'pr3k. 
No poder menos de.— Cannot-but. (b9t. 
No llevarse bien.— Not to be on good 

termsó to beon bad terms.fbld tdrms. 
Negociar.— To deal with. (d5l. 
Naufragar.— To be cast away. (c4st 

ior. 

No dejar entrar.— To keep out. (k5p 

roí. 

No abandonar un trabajo, una tarea. — 

To keep to a work, a task. (k5p 

09'rk t4sk. 
No gastar ceremonias, cumplimientos. 

To make free with. (mlk fr5. 
Noticiarle algo á alguien.— To give 

notice to, to let auy body know, to 

warn some one of sometbing. (g5v 

n7't5s I3t n7 06'rm. 
No saber que partido tomar. — To 

know not which way to turn ó not 

to know which way to turn. (n7 Oí' 

t9rn. 
No hacer caso.— To lay aside. (12 

4sl'.5d. 
No alcanzar.— To fall short. (Í6l*sh8rt. 
Nombrar.-To ñame, to appoint. (nfro, 

4p8«5nt. 

N.— Adverbios, etc. 



Ni.— Ñor. (n8r. XVIU 

No, ninguno.— No. (n8. 

No.— Not. (n8t. 

No, nada. — Nothing, not any thing. 

(n7'zong, n8t 2'n5 z5ng. 
No— ni.— Neither, ñor. (n5'th9r, n8r. 
Ninguno, nadie.— No one, nobody, not 

any body. 
Nuestro, a.— Our. (4 'Oír. 
No, (partitivo).— No, not any. (n7, n8t 

3'n5. - 
No, (partitivo, cuando el nombre no 

esta expreso), ninguno.— Not any, 

none. (n8t 3'n5 n9u. 
No— sino.— Mas que.— But, only. (b9t, 

7'nl5. 
Nada.— Nothing. (n9'th3ng. 
No-otro.— No-other. (n7 9Hh9r., 
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No m$ts.— Ya no.— Not any more, no 
more. (n8t 3'n5 m74r, n7 m74r.* 

No-mucho mas.-Nol-m«ch more. (n8t 
m9ch m74r. 

No-muchos mas.— Not-many more, 
(nst m3'n5 mlr. 

No-tanto como.— Not so much-as. (n8t 
s7 m9ch-1s, 

No-tantos como.— Not so many-as. 
~(n8ts7 m3'n5-ls. 

Nos á nosotros, dat.To us.-Nos á nos- 
otros, a<:. — .— Us. 

No tan-como.— Not ^o-as. 

No-nunca. — Never. (n3'v9r. 

No-todavia.— Notyet. (n8t53t. 

No-ya.-Ya-no.— No longer, (con refe- 
rencia á tiempo). 

No mas que.— Nolhing-but. (b9t. 

No hace sol.— The sun does not shine. 
(s9n shTon. 

No hay de qué.— Not at all. (n8t 4161. 

No hay quien vea á V.— You are quite 
astranger. (50* 4r cOI'5t2slr2'nj9r. 

Nada particular.— Nothing particular. 
Íp/rl5'c50l9r. 

No se moleste V.-Do not troubleyour- 
self. 

No mo molesto.— It is not a trouble. 
(tr9'b41. 

No obstante.— Neverllu'lcss. (n3v9r- 
111513*8. 

No está bien.— It is not right. (r\ *5t. 

No sé que hacer. — I do not know what 
to do. (n7 do. 

No sé adoude ir.-Ido not know where 
togo. (h02'lrg7. 

No se que comprar. — l do not know 
what to buy. (n7 bl'5. 

No ha sucedido nada.— Nothing has 
happened. íbí'pind. 

No tiene igual.— He has not his equal, 
ó his matcb. (5c0ll, m4tch. 

No es cierto? no es verdad?— Is it not? 
Isit nottrue? (trO. 

No hay de qué (cumplimiento).— There 
is no reason for it. (r5's4n. 

No es verdad?— Do you not? (en senti- 
do afírmativo). 

No es cierto?— Isit not? (en sentido af). 

No importa, (ó no le hace).— Never 
mina. No matter, (ó it is of no con- 
sequence. (n3 ( v9r mJ'Snd, m1't9r 
C8*nsoc03n5. 

No es asi? (no es verdad)?— Is i t not so? 

Nada mas?— Nothing else? (3ls. 

Nada mas.— Nothing more. 

No es así.— It is no longer so. (I8'ng9r. 

No está ya así.— He is no longer se. 
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*N.— Adverbios, Itc. 



Noháy tal cosa.— H w nosach atbiDg. 

(s9ch & z5ng. *. 

Nunca se me na ocurrido eso.— That 

never crossed my mind, (cr$s3d; 
Navegamos en derredor de la Ingla- 
terra.— We sailed round England. 

(s2'14d rl'Ond. 
No me,importa.— I don'tcare. (c2Hr. 
No tiene cuerda.— It has run down. 

(r»n dl'On. , 
No puedo aguardar mas.— I cannot 

waitlonger. (02*1. 
No me sirve para nada.— That is ofno 

use to me. (50*8. * 
No lo puedo remediar.— I cannot help 

H. <b31f>. 
No.es amigo de bromas.- He cannot 

takeajoke, (isnojoker). (j7kj7'k9r. 
No veo la hora de.. Se me hace tarde... 

— I long to... ó for.... (I8ng. 
No me falta mas que poner el sobres- 
crito.— I orily havethe direction to 

write. (d5r3csh9n. 
No *sé que decir de eso.— I do not 

know what thalmetlns. (mí>ns. 
No hay que dudarlo.— T riere is no 

doubtaboutit. (dl ( 0t. 
No me importa.— That is not my busi- 

ness. (bochas. 
No puedo menos de (ó sino).— I cannot 

but. (b9t. 
Nadie le hace caso (ó se ocupa d» él). 

— Nobody minds him (ó takes any 

notice of him. (ml'5nds n7't5s. 
No por pereza.— Not out of laziness. 

(I^'son3s. 
No que.— Not that. 
No .obstante que.^-Notwith standing. 

(n8t50zstl c ndong. 
No sea cosa que.— For fear that. (f5'4r. 
No sé nada -tocante al asunto.-I know 

nothing about the raatter. (m4H9r. 
Ninguno, a.— None ó not any, what- 

cver, whatsoever (significando all 

things soever. (n9n h08t3'v9r, 

h08ts73'v9r6i. 
No lo tome V. tan á pecho.— Never 

lake itto heart. (n3'v9r h/rt. 
No viene, no es fácil que se presente 

ó. que venga.-fte is not forth. (f7rz; 
No estuve en Londres mas que tres 

dias.— I was not in London above 

threedays. 
Nimiamente feliz. -Over happy. (7'v9r 

No falta mucho.— Iídoes not want 

, rauch. (08'ní m9Gh, 

No sabia que partido tomar.— He did . 



\ . not know what to <kjr . 
Ifl No titubeó táas.-r-Hehesitated no Ion- . 

ger. (h3's5t2t3d. 
I IS No he recibido aun notician suyas.— 1 
have not heard of him yet. 
No. sé cómo es,* ó ^n que consiste. — I 
do not know how itis. 

1 1 4 No puedo lograrlo.— I cannot aocom- 
plish it. (4c8mpi5sh. 

115 No lo quiso hacer sin embargo; ó á pe- 
sar de cuanto le diie.-He would not 
do it for al! I toldhim. 

No va cop el siglo.— lie is behind the 
age. 

No Le'váen zaga.-^He does not go be- 
hind him. 

Nadie lé aventaja.-^-He is behind no- 
. body. 

No le naga V. caso.— Dp not mind itj 
(him o her)w. 

No puedo ir mas adelante.— I cannot 
go further. (f9 < rth9r. 

Nunca.'— Never, ever. (n3'v9r, 3'v9r. - 
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O.— Nombres. 

Obispo.— Bishop. (b5'sh9p. 

Oro.— Gold. (g7ld. 

El ojo.— The eye. (15. 

Octubre.— October. (8ct7'b9r. 

La obra, el trabajo.-The work. (09rk. 

Una hora.-*An hoür. (TOlr. 

8.— Eight. (2ot. 

II.— Eleven. (5 < l3v4n. 

80.— Eighty. 

El 8.°- The eighth. 

El 80. # — The eightieth. 

Mi oió, s.-My eye, my eyes. {{■% 4'5s. 

Opulento.— Wealthy. 

La ola.^-The wave. (02'v. 

El otoño.— The autumn. (60 , t9m. 

Oscuro.— Darle, obscuro, dusky, gloo- 

my, dark. d/rk, 8bsk5*01 r, d9'sk5, . 

gl0'm5. 
Una ojeada.— A ¿lance of the eye. 

(gllns. 
La opinión.— The opinión. (7p5'n59n. . 
Ocupado.— Busy. ^n5*s5; 
La orgüllosa^The proud woraan. 

(prl'Od. • 

La ópera.— Tho opera. (8'p3r I . 
Laofícina-de correos. ^T be post r officé. 

(p7si8'f5s. 
La orilla del arroyo ó riáchuelo.^-The 

edge of the brook. fádj hrOk. 
La orilla del mar— The seá-shore. 

($5-sh«'ír. 
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Oficial. — Workman, officer, clerk\ 

(09'rkmln, 8'fó$9f, cHrk, cl3rk. 
Una orden.— An order. (4n 8'rd9r. 
Uu ebjeto.— A cause. (c6s. 
Una ocurrencia. —A salí y. (81*15. 
La orilla.-The shore, the bánk. (sh8'f r 

blnk. 
Oficial de una tienda.— Journey man. 

(J9'rn5rn1n. 
E\ ofador.— The orátor. (8'rll9r. 
Una obra maestra.— A masterpiece. 

(m'/^r-pSs. 
Obras maestras.— Master-pieces. 

(m/<sl9r-p5's4s. 
Olor.— Smell, odour. (sm3l, 7'd9r. 
Opresión.— Oppression. (8pr3*sh9n. 
Oscuro.-Dark, cloudy, overcast. (d/rk, 

cll'0d5, 7'v9rclst. 
Océano.— Ocean, main. (7'Sh9n, m2n. 
Ote, onda'.— Wave, surge, billow. (02*v 

s9rj b5Í7: 
Obstinado.— Opfnionaled , obstínate , 

head-strong,stul>born.(7p5 < n59n5t3d, 

SMistSnlt, h3d-str8ng, st9'b9rn. 
Opuesto. -OpposeiT, opposite. (8p7's4d, 

8'p7$5t. 

O.— Verbo». 

Ordenar, pedir.— To bid. (b5d. 
Osar, atreverse.— To daré, (d24r. 
Oir.— Tohear. (h5'4r. 
Observar.— To observe. (8bs3 í rv. 
Ofrecer, pedir, ordenar. -To bid. (b5d. 
Omitir, omitiendo. -Toomit, omitting. 
. . (7m5't, 7m5't5ng. 
Odiar.— To hate. (n2t. 
Obtener.— To obtain. (8bt2n. 
Olvidar.— To forget. (f8rg3t. 
Oir hablar de.— To hear of, (h5Mr 8v. 
Ofrecer.— To offer. (8*f9r. 
Obedecer,— To obey. (7b2*. 
Ofender.— To offend. (8f3'nd. 
Ocuparse en.— To employ one's self 

in. (3mpl8'5 
Olvidar.— To neglect. (nSgia'ct. 
Oler.— To smell. (sm3l. 
Ocultar.— To hide, to conceal. (ht'5d, 

c8ns5'I. 
Ocurrirse.— To be struck with a 

thought. (str9k z6t. 
Obrar bien con alguien. — To treat ó 

to use somebody well. (tr5t 50's 031. 
Obrar mal con alguien. — To use some- 
body ill. (51. 
Ocupar el lugar de.-To take the place 

of, to'beinstead of, tobe to. (5nst3'd 

8v. 
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Ocurrirse la salida. -To hit out the road, 
to find out the way ó means. (h5t 4 ( 0t 
r7df4'5nd 4'0t m5ns. 

Obligará salir.— To forcé out (física^ 
mente), to send away by forcé (em- 
pleando medios coercitivos. (f7rs40't 
S3nd40i'*b4'5f7rs. 

Observar.— To spy out. (spH5 4'0t 

Obligar á avanzar. — To drive on. 
(drl'Sv 8n. 

Obligar á dar cuenta, á justificarse.— 
Tocall, to account. c6l 4c4'Ont. 

Ocupar mucho lugar, mucho sitio.— To 
talce up a great deal of room. (t2k 
9p gr2td51r0m. 

Obrar con arreglo á.— To aél up to 
(4ct 9p. 

Ojear. — To turn over (recorrer las ho- 
jas sin poner atención) tb skim over 
(leer muy superficialmente) (t9rn 7 % v9r 
sk5m. 

Obligar á— To awe into. (6 51)10. 

Obligar á.— To forcé in, (f7rs 5n. 

Ocultarse de. — To abscoud from. 
(4bsc8'nd fr8m. 

Obrar maduramente. — To act delib- 
erately. (4ct d5l5'b4rt515. 

Obrar como un loco de alar. — To act 
likea raadman. (4ct H *5jc 2 ml'dm4n. 

Oponerse á. — To stand against st4nd 
4g3'nsl. 

Ocultar ó esconder.— To conqeal. 
c8ns5'l.' 

Ocultar, enterrar. — To bury, (con ce- * 
remonia) to inter. (b3'r5, 5'nt3r. 

Ordenar.— To bid, to order, to enjoin. 
to prescribe, to ordain. (b5d 8'rd9r 
3nj8'5n pr5scrl'5b 8rd2'n. 
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O.— Adverbio», etc. 



O— Or. 5 

Otro, a.-Other. (9'th9r. . .84 

Otro tanto, lo mismo-- Quite ó just as 
402 much. (c04'5t j9st 4s m9ch. 24 

409 Otros tantos, los mismos. — Quite ó just 
as many. (c01*5t j9st 4s m3*n5. 
Os á vosotros, á V. (Vds.) dat. To you, 
os,á V.(Vds) ac. vou. 32 

442 Ojalá fuese ella feliz! — May she be 

happy! (m* sh5 b5 hl'p5. 98 

4 49 Ojalá que fuese así.— Would to God 
(that) it wereso! (0dG8ds7. 
Ojálalo hubiese hechol-Would to God 
(that) he had doneit. (OdGsd d9u. 
O de lo contrario.— Or else (8r 3ls. 407 

422 Oh! sí— O! yes. (7 53's. 443 

H 
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O.— Adygrbjos, Itg. 



Ojalá saliese bien! — Woiüd to Go<J • 
thatmáysücceed. (Od GSdm* s$x5(L 430 

Ojalá!— Would to God!.(0d G8d. 

Ojalá que fuese así!— Wo\>ld*to'fíqd it 
wereso! (Od G8ds7» ' . 

Ojalá \6 hubiese hechoJ-Would tó God. 

. he had clone it. (Od (Í8d d9n. , 

Ojalá que fu,ese V. dichoso!— May }ou 
behappv! (mÍ50* t>&h4?p5» 

O bien.— Éhe or else. (31s. -439 

OJalá.-rl wish that. (4 '5 05<sh thl t. 446 



P.— Nombre». 



Paga, sueldo.— Pay. (p2. 
Pardo, gris.— Grey. (gr2 
Peligee, riesgo,.— Jeopardy.\(j3*p4rd5. , 
Puewo, nación.— People. (p5*p41. . . , 
Forte, conducción.— Carcí age. (c4.'r5dj, 
pesar, pesadumbre. — Grief. (gr£f. * 
* Petimetre.— Beau, (b7. 
Precioso.— Precious (pr3-sl?9S. 
Pr¡merQ.-rFirst..(f9rst. 
Puerta ; --Door. (d7.'lr. 
pan .-Bread. (br3d. 
papel.— Paper. (p2'p9r. : 
pluma.— Pen. (p3n. 



xjviii 



XX 

XXI 

4 



(pS'ntSf. 
M'lOr. . 



perro.— fiog. {d8g: 
Pontífice.— Pontiff. 
Panadero.— Baker. 
Paja.rrStraw. i^Xfll • . ♦ 
Plata.- Silver. (s5lv9r. 
Paño.— Ck>ih. (cl'8z). 
Palacio.— Palace. (pl'Hs. *, 
El paragúas,.-The unibreila. (9mbr3'4l 
—.pollo ó polluelo.— The chick$n .. 
(cbS'kíin. -.* 

— pájaro.— Thé bitd.. (b9rd. ..-.•* 

— pié.-- The fobt. (ful. • 
«-^prüno^The male-:üousin. (mil 

. c9's4u. 
La .prima.— The femalé-cousin. (fó'mtl 

C9 < s4ü. 
La pistola.— The pistol. (p5 ( st9l. 
El pagaré, esquela, billete, vale-— The 

note.— (n7L — ' . 

— principio.— The beginning* . * 
(btigS'nSrig. 

— pan, s; (entero).— The loaf, the 
loaves. (17f I7vs. 

— palo, s.— The staff, the.slaves, the 
staffs. (sUfst2vs(8t4vs. 

— piojo, s. — The louse,the lice. (14 'Os 
I4'5s. 

— penique, s.-- 'The penny, pence* • 
(B3'n&p3ns. 



40 



44 



43 



Elpié, s.— Thetoot, feet. (fot, fct. • 
— peine. — Tbe comb, (c7m. 
Mi pariente.— My relation. (r5l2'sh9n. . 
Mi parierita.-^My femare relation. 
Peras. — Some pcars. (p2'4rs. 
El pintor.— The paiñter. (p2'nA9r: 
Un padre.— A father. (Í4'th3r. 
Pimienta.— Some pepper. (p3'p9r.*. 
Las pinzas, alicates.-The tongs. (t8ngs. 
Un par.—A pair.' (2p2'4r. 
El4.°-^The first. (f9rst. 
Ün portugués, es.—A portuguese, the • 

portuguese. , # 

El polaco, — Tbe.pole, polish.. . ! ■ 
Una polaca.— A pofish womán. 
El plato.— The píate. (pl2t. -, 
El pañuelo.— The handkerchiéf. * 

(h4'ngk3rch5f. * « ,« • 

El pañuelo, de bolsillo.— The pockét- 
,* handkecchief. . * • 

Elpiso:— Thefloor. (fl7Hr. . ;. ; • 
La palabra, la voz.-The word. (09 'rd • - 
La primavera.— The spring. fspr5ng. 
El preceptor. — The tutor. 
Perezosa, ignóraqte -^Idle, igriorant 

(4<5d4l. 
El perezoso.-The idler, the idle fellotfv 

(4'5d4l, Í3'I7. • * 

El pozo.— The well.(03'l. * 
El piso.— Thestory. '; 

Las peleas.— The fighting. 
Los padres!— The parents (fathe* and * 

mother). . 

Un pedazo.~*-A'piece..(p5s. • * •*' 

La puesta del sol.— Suhset. (89^31. 
Un palo.— Ablow wüh.stickt 
Un* puntapié.— A kick. (k&k. 
Un puñetazo.— A- -blow wilh the fist. 

(fóst. . - '.'",: 

Un pistoletazo.— A shot oí-a pistol. (shfil. 
París.— Páris. * - . 
El parisiense.— The parisiarr. ; 
El preoeptor.-The preeeptor, íhe tutor. - 

(pr5's3pt9r l50H9r. • . ' 
El profesor, el filosofo -The proíessor, 

the philosopber. (pr7f&'s9r f5|8's7f9r. 
El posadero. — The lañdlord, the inn- 

keeper. (I4nl8rd 5'nkap9r.* 
La posada. — Theinn.(5n. 
La posadera.-The laaulady. (H 'nV2d*. 
La paciencia. -The patience. (p2'sh3ns. 
El prógimo. — The neighbour/ 
El perniiso.— The permission. - - 

(p3rm5 < sh^a. 
La piedad.— The. piety ó pity. (pS'li. 
El piano.— vThe piano. (p5*4n7. 
U pared.— The wall. (06*1. 
fil pobre.— The poor.man. (p0*4r. 
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Prudente.— Prudent. (prd'ddnt. 
Er pecho.— The chest. (ch3st. 
La puerto.— Thedoor. (d7'4r. . 
La pintura. — The art of painting. (4rt 

8v p2'nt5ng. 
Palomas.— Boves, pigeons. (d9vs p5'j9n. 
El palafrenero. — Thegroom- (gr0m. 
Las piezas de caza. -The headof game. 

(h3dgím: 
La puerta de la ciudad. -The town-gate. 

(g2t. 
El plato.— The dish. (d5sb. 
La*promesa.— The promise. (pr8'm5s. 
El poder. — The power. (p4'09r. 
El principio. -The comtpencemeat, the 

beginning. (c8in3 ( snsm3nt b5g5'n5ng. 
Los progresóle una enfermedad.-The 

progressofamalady. (o¡4'14d5. 
El paso.— Thcstep (st3p. 
Parte.— Share, part, party, side, quar- 

ter, report. (sh2«4r ptrtp4'rt5 s4'5d 

c08«rt9r r5'p8rt. 
Profundo.— Deep. Jd5p. 
La pulgada.— The inen (5nch. 
Una partida de caza.— A. hnntrbg par- 
ty. {h9'nt5ng pl'rt5. 
Papel de gecar.— Blotting paper. 

(bl7n5ng. 
Un pagare.— A promissory note. 

Ipr8«m5s7r5. 
Una pepita.— A kernel, an almotíd. 

(k3 ( rn5r rm9nd. 
El pato.— The duck, (d9k. 
Los pormenores.-The details or partie- 

ulars. (d5t2'ls p4rt5'c0l9rs. 
Un peso.— A dollar, (d8'l4r. 
El pulso. — The pulse. (p9b. 
Un pronombre.— A pronoun (pr7'n40n. 
Una preposición.— A preposition. 

(pr3p7s5'sh9n. 
El pesar. — Grief, sorrow, sadness. 

(gr5fs8'r7$4'dn33. 
Pesado.— Weighty, heavy. 
La puerta falsa.— The back'door. 
Un pensamiento.— A thought. (z6t/ 
La prensa. — The press. (pr3s. 
El porvenir.— The futo re. (ftO'cttóOfr. 
El proverbio.— The proverb. (pr8'v3rb. 
El perdón. — The pardon. (pl'rdln-. 
El pensionista. ^The boarder. (b8 < rd9r. 
La .pluma fina.— Down. (d4*0b. 
Upa. pensión..— A boardtng sch'ool, ar 

boarding-house. (bT'rd&ng-ácOl, hl '(& 
Una paradla.— A stay, a sojourn. (stt 

s7'j9rn.. 
El presente— The. present; (pfytónt.-. 

— pajado. — The past. (p4*t. 

— porvenir.— The futuro. (f56'ch5*4f. 
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440 

444 

1421 
443 
444 
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448 

120 



La pérdida- de tiempo.— The loss of 

time. (189 8vt4'5m. 
El paradero.— The whereabouts (poco 

usado) íh02Mr4b4'0ts. 
El perjuicio. — The disadvantage pre- 

iudice; (d5s4dv4 <nt5dj pr3'dj5od5s. 
Pólvora.— Gunpowder. (g9npf'0d9r. 
El penúltimo. — The last but one. (14 st 

b9t09'n. 
La parte baja de la ciudad.— Down 

town. (d4 / 0nti'0n. 
Lasarte alta deja ciudad. — Up town. 

(9pt4'0n. 
El portador.— The bearer. (b2'r9r. 
La portada de un libro. -The title page 

of a book. (tl'5Ul p2dj. 
Pasagero.-Wayfarer, wayfaring-man. 

(O2'ft'r9r02'fir*f>gmln. 
Porfiado, petulante.— Wayward. ^ 

(02'09rá. 
Palo.— Stick, cudgel. (st5k c9'dj5l. 
El peinado .-The heád-dress. (h3'ddr&. 
Una prueba.— A proof. (2 prOf.* 
Proverbio.— By word (b4'5 02rd. 
El preso. — The phsoner. (pr5's8n9r. 
La Pentecostés» — Whit sunday. 

(h05'ts9nd2. 
La pereza.— Slotb. (sl8z. 
Precio.— Worth. (09'r*. 
Pan. -Bread, loaf. (br3d 17f. 
Pacíüco.-Peaceable, peaceful. (p5's4b41 

p5'sf6!. 
Perdón.— Forgiveness, pardon. 

(f8rg*5vn3s pl'rdin. 
Paso — Steps, pace, paces. (st3ps p2s 
. p2's4s. 
Pabellón.— Pavilion, flag, colour. sum- 

mer-house. (p4v5'l59n fllg c9*i9r 

s9'm9rhf9s. 
Pescador.— Angfer, fisher, físher-man. 

(4 < ngl9rfó < sh9r f5'sh9rm4n. 
Precipitado. — Precipitated, precipí- 
tate. (pr5s5'p5t2t4d pr5s5'p5t2t. 
Primero.— The nrst, the former. (f5rst 

f8'rm9r. 
Principal .-Main, principal, chief. (m2n 

pr5 4 ns5p4lch5f: 
Procedimiento.— Process, proceeding. 

(pr0's3s pr7s5d5ng. 
Profundo.— Deep, profound. Íd5p 

. pr7f4'0nd. . 

Proposición.— Proposal, propósitióú, * 

motion. (pr7p7's4l, 

pr8p7s5'sh9n > ra7'sh9n. 
Propietario.— Proprietor, owner, 

landlord. (pr7pr4^5t9r7 < n9ir 

14<nl8rd. 
Protector.— Protector, patrón. 
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(pr8t3'ct9rp4'lr9n. 
Prudente.— Prudent, wary. (pr0'd3nt 

oa'r5. 

Puramente.— Purely, merefy. (pSOMr.15 
m5'lrl5. 



P.— Verbos. 

Poder.— Can, to be able. (c4nb5 S'b^L 
Permanecer, quedar(se) . — To remain, 

to stay. 
Pasar. — To pass. 
Pagar. — To pay. 
Perpetuar. — To perpetúate. 
Partir, marcharse.— To set out, to de- 

part. (s3H'0td5pl'rt. 
Ponerse.— To puton. (put f>n. 
Pedir, ordenar.— To bid. (b5d. * . 
Pedir lo necesario, necesitar .-To ueed. 

(n5d. 
Poder. — To may. (m2. 
Precisar, deber, ser menester. — Must. 

(m9st. 
Percibir. — To perceive. (p3rs5'v. 
Palpar, tocar.— To touch. (t9ch. 
Poner, puesto. — To put on, put on. 
' (p(H8n. 

Prestar, prestado.— To lend, lent. 
Pensar, pensado. — To think, thought. 

(z5nk, z6t. 
Partir, do.— To set out, set out, lo 

leave, left. 
Pedir, pidiendo. — To beg, beging. 
Perder, do.— To lose, lost. 
Prometer.— To promise. (pr8m*Vs, 
Pegar, pegado.— To beat, beaten. 
Pasearse.— To walk. (06k. 
Pronunciar. — To pronounce. 
Publicar.— To publish. 
Poder. — Tomay. (m2. 
Pedir.— To ask for. (4sk. 
Procurar.— Totry. (trl *5. 
Preguntar por alguien.— To inquire 

after some one. (5nk0<*54r. 
Probar, gustar, saber.— To taste. (t?st 
Pasearse. — To take a walk. (06'k. 
Pasearse en coche. — To take an airing 

in a carriage. (2'r5ng. 
Pasearse á caballo.— To take a ride. 
Pertenecer a, ser de.— To belong. 

(b5l8'ng. 
Pagar al contado.— To pay down. 
Pasar el tiempo en algo.— To spend 

one's time in somethiog. 
Permitir, dejar .—To Iet. 
Pasar.— Te hand. (hind. 
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55 
56 

57 

59 
62 

65 
66 
67 
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74 
76 

80 
83 



Pedir, tomar prestado.— To borrow. , 

(b8'r7. 
Practicar.— To practise. (pr4'ct5s. 
Permitir. — To permit, to allpvv. 

(p3rm5H4'40. 
Preferir.— To like betler, to prefer. 

(pr5f3'r. 
Pasar porjunto á alguien. r To pass by 

a place. - 

Parecer.-^To seero. (s5m. 
Preparar. — To.maké ready. 
Prepararse. -Tomake one's self ready. t 
Partir.— To start, depart. 
Poner en duda alguna cosa^-rTo ques- 

tion ia Üúng. ¡c03'sh9n. 
Procurarse.— To get, lo procure. (g3t 

prSio'OIr. 
Ponerse malo.-rTo make sick. (m2k 

s5k. * 

Preferir.^rTo prefer. (pr5f3'r. 
Pronunciar qo discurso-r-To make a 

speech. (spoch. 
Progresar.— To profit, to improve, to 

make progre$6. (prSfS'UmprO'v. 
Pasarse por $asa de alguien.— To cail 

upon (o on) some one. (c6l 9p9'n 8u. 
Pasearse por..— To repair to. (r5p2'4r. 
Pe^Jir auxilio.— To cry for help (cr4'5 

h3lp. 
Parecerse á alguien.— To resemble 

some one, to look like some one. 

(r5s3'inb4l. 
Parecer.— To look like, tó appear. 

(íp5Mr. . 

Poner mala cara á alguien. — To look 

cross at (with) same one. (lOk cr8s. 
Parecerse.— To resemble. 
Pagarla pjgnno una visita. — To pay 

some one a visit. (v5's5t. 
Padecer.— To suffer. (s9'f3r, 
Padecer déla cai>eza,d$l pié.-To feei 

a pain in oñe's head foot, (f5l pin 

b3d s9'f9r. ' 
Perder la cabeza.— To lose one's wits. 

(I0s05 ( ts. . 
Perseguir, proseguir.— To pursue. 

(p9rsty50*. 
Participar.-To share,to divide. («112*4 r 

d5v4'5d. : *. 

Ponerse á hacer alguna cosa.— To set 

about some thing. (s3t \b\ '0*. 
Proponerse.— To propose, to purpo$e. 

(¡pr7p7?s p9'rp8s. 
Procura/.— To endeavour. (3nd3'v9r. 
Ponerse al cabo, al. corriente dé una 

eosa^Tojnake pne'&sel.ítfcoroughly . 

ácqüainted with a ihing. |z$'r715 v . 
Progresábalo make grpfcress, ,. ,. t , 
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(pr7 4 gr3s. 405 

Presentar.~To introduce. (5ntr8d50 4 s. 
Poner en limpio.-To copy fairly. \c8'[>y 

Wirlñ. 
Producir.-To bring in, to yield. (br5'ng 

5ny5ld. v 

Pasarse sin algo.— To do. without a 

thing. (d0 05thlW... 406 

Produtíir.-rTo produce. {pr7d50's. 
Presentar.-To Mtroduce. (5ntr8d50'8. 
Ponerse en fuga — To make oae's es- 
cape, to run away, to fleé, io take 

to one's beels. (r9n 1 o2* 05 b5ls. 
Prohibir.— To forbid. (f8rb5'd. 
Ponerse á cantar.— To begin singing. 
. (b5g5'n s5'ng5n. 440 

Poner atención.— To pay aUeotiou. 

(U3'nsh9n. 444 

Parecer.-To seem, to look. <s5m lok. 
Permanecer en pió,— To stand up, to 

reraain standing. (stlnd 9p r5m2 4 n 

strnd5n#. 
Privar.— To deprive, to berta ve. * 

(dSprt'SvbStf'v. 
Pasar.— To pass, totake place. (pls 

t2kpl2s. . 112 

Pararse.— Ta stop, to teave of. (s48p 

Poner en estado de.— To enable to. 

302*041. 415 

Poner en un apuro.— To. puzzle, to 

perplex. (pQ'sil p3rpl3'x. 
Pedir á alguien en casamiento.-To ask 

somebody in raarriage. (mi'ródg.. 445 
Pedir perdón á alguien.— To beg some 

one's pardon. (b3g pl 4 rd4n. 
Perdonar.— To pardon. (p/'rdiu, 
Poner á alguien en ridículo.— Totum 

some one into ridiculo. 

(t9rn r5'd5c50h 447 

Ponerse en ridículo.— To make oneV . ' 

self ridiculous. (r&d5'c5<)l9*. 
Perder de vista.— To lose sightof, (los 

sl'5t. : 443 

Proponerse. — To propose, to mtend. 

(pr7p7'is SntS'nd. 
-Pensar en algo ó en algunaf oosa^—To 

thinjt< ofsQiné one or of somethin#. 

{z5nk. ¡ 

Pasar agradable/nenie el tiempo.— To 
- pass the time agreeahly. (plstl'Sm 

4grS'íbl5. ';•...!- 
Pedir perdón. — To beg pardon. (b3g 

pl *rd4o. - ' . 

Ponerse con toda comodidad. -To make ¡ «• 

one's self corofoctaMe* . -.-■->■ 

(c9'mf9rtib4i. «. ■ ,.:■ / : 419 

Posponer ít-tTq postpon^; Id put. fff ; ¡ 



unyii. frtfstpl'npOtsffcit^l. 
Pagar en la misma moneda. — To pay 

in the same coin. (p2c8'5n. 420 

Preferir.— To prefer. (pr5f3'r. 424 

Promover.-To give birtn to (to raise, 

to cause, (gov b3rz r2s c6s. 422 

Promover dificultades. — To raise dif- 

ficullies. (r2s d5'f5c9lt5s. 
Promover disputas.— To cause quar- 

rels. (c6s C08 ( r5l. 
Ponerse á la mesa.— To sit down to 

dinner. (sStdrOu d5'n9r. 
Pasar de largo. — To pass along. (pfs 

1l8'ng. 
Pasar la noche en claro. — To pass the 

night without sleep. (p4s n15H 

OoiM'OI s!5p. 
Ponerle á alguno las peras á cuarto 

To bring some one, toduty (ópunish) 

(d50't5* p9<Q5sh< 
Permanecer parado ó distante.— To 

keepaway. (k5p10a*. 
-odar — Tocutauay. (c9t 102*. 
Prestar, poner á interés.— To pot o»t, 

to lay out. to lend out, at interest. 

(pOt r0t)2 l3nd 5 < ot3r3st. 
Pedir á gritos socorro.— To scream 

outí^r assistance. (scr5m 4'0t 

1s5'st4ns. 
PublicaT.— To give out, to publish. 

g5v rotp9'bl5sh. 
Publicar.— To bring out. (br5ng 4 4 0t. 
Poner. sobre las armas (y en fila).— To 

draw out. 

(dr6 1 <Qt. 
Pagarlas deudas trabajando.-Towork 

out one's debts. 109'rk 09'ns d3ts. 
Partir."- To get oíf. (s3t8f. 
Pagar y despedir á un criado.— To pay 

off aservaiit. (p2 8f. 
Ponerse á hacer algo.— To go about a 

thing. (g7lbrot. 
Pasear calles.— To saunter about. 

86'nt9rib4'0t. . 
Pasarse por casa de alguien.— To wait 

on. (02 ¿ t 8n. 
Ponerse de prisa.— To slip on. (sfóp 

8n. 

Persuadií*.— Tof revail on. (pr5v2'l 8n. 
Pisar.— To tread on. (tr3d.8n. 
Proseguir.— To hold on. (h71d 8n. 
Precipitar (incitando). -i-To hurry on. 
, (h9*r5 8n. ..i 

Prosperar.— To get on. (g3t 8n. 
Pasar por.— To cali at.— Íc61 4 1. 433 

Perderse.— T*go out of the way; (g7 

4'Otor. 
íoner en.-t-ToiWjy. (0*V. 
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Poner aeechan2as.-to *ray lay . (0* 1*. . 
Pegarse. — To cling to. (cl5ng. * 134 
Presentar. una a proposición, proponer. 
*-To put forth'. fpOt f7rz. 
Publicar.— To sel forth. (s3tf7rz. 
Perorar.— To hold forlh. (b7ld f7«. 
Parecer.— To appear, tóseem.- (4p5'4r 

s5m. * 435 

Pedir.— To cali upon. (c6l 9p8'n. 
Pretender.— To put up (for). (pOt 9p f&r. 
Prender.— To take up. (t2k* 9p. . 
Poner en alto.— Tó set up. (,«3t 9p. 436 
Pasar en vela.— To sit up. (s5t 9p. 
Pasar por.— To bear, ó put up with. 

(b2'4f9p. 437 

Perdonar un crimen, pasar por alto. — 

Toputup with a cnme. (p0t9p 05'z 

crl'Sin. 
Poner en alto. — To put up. (pOt 9t>. 
Poner (pasquines). — To pest up. (f>7st 

9p. 
Preciar.-To extol, topraise up. (3xt8i 

pr2s9p. 
Poner en el suelo. — To put down ó 

set down. 438 

Pisar.— To tread down. Ítr3ddroo. 
Plegar.— To turq down. (t9rn dl'On. 
Pagar al contado.*— To pay down tu 

cash. (p2 dl'On 5n clsh. 
Poner por esCrito.-To note down. (n7t 

dl'On. . 
Pesar una cosa mas que otra.— To 

weigh one thing down (with) another. 

(02' dl'On. 
Parecer triste, abatido.— To be cast 
. down in mind, in spirits. [b5 elst 

dl'On ml'Snd sp5'r5ts. 
Pasar.-To turn over (muy poco usado). 

t9rn 7'v9r. 439 

Pasar, poner del otro lad8.—To puf 

over, to pass over. (pOt 7'v9r pls. 439 
Pasar lista.— To cali over the list. (c6l 

7'v9r, 1581. 
Perder.— Togive over. (g5v 7«v9r. 
Pasar por alto.— To páss over. (pls 

7'v9r. 
Pasar por encima, pasar trepando.— 

Togetover.(g3t7'v9r. 
Pasar, pasar por encima.— To • blaw 

over. (br7 7 4 v9r. 
Poner en.-To put into. (pOt 5*nt0. «40 
Ponerse á haHar de.— To-dabble id. 
Parir, to liein (entre gente baja) ta 

be confined, accoueher. (ll # 5 b5 

c8nfl'5nd. 
Poner en duda.— To cali in craestíott. 
" (c61 c03'sch9n. 
Palidecer .-To turn palé, to grow pala. 



(t9rn p2tgr7. " • - - 44* 

Perjudicar á.— To detract from. 

(d5trrctfr8m. 
Poner aparte. — To put by, to hang by. 
; (p0tbl'5hlng. 
Pasar por.— To go by (one's ñame). 

(g7 bl'5 09'nsnfcm. 
Poner á un lado.^-To set by. (&3t bl '5. 
Pegarse las sábanas, levantarse tarde. . 
— To sleep very late. (sl5p v3 4 r& lit. 143 
Ponerle á uno un velo ante los ojos. — 

To cast a mist befare one's eyes. 

clstmSst b5l7'lr. 
Partir la ganancia. — To sbare the - 

profit (shS'lr prS'fófc 
Pasar á cuchillo.— To put to the - 

sword. |pOt s7rd. 
Pafcar la vida alegremente.— To pass 

one's time merrily. (pls m3'r5fó. 
Perdonará uno.-Toforgivesomebody. 

(f8rg5'v. 
Prosperar.— To prosper. (pr8'sp9r. 
Peleara.— To figV't. (fl'6t. 
Portarse como un calavera.— To be 
• have iike a mad cap. (b5hVv H'5k 

mi'd clp. 443 

Pedir ien cafées, fondas).— To cali for. 

(c6l. 444 

Parecer.---To seem. (s5m. 
Pasar líquidos á través de algo.— To go 

throogh. (g7 zrO. 145 

Pasar corriendo .-To run through.(r9n 

zrO. 
Pasar á nado.- Te swim across. (sOS'ro 

4cr8's 
Parar.— To turn aside. (t9rn 4s4'5d. 
Perder.— To fall short. (fól sh8rt. 
Pasarse sin al&o.— To go witbout. (g7 

05thl'0t. 446 

Pasar por casa de alguien.— To cali 
at. (o6l 4 1. 

Promover á alguien. — To help for- 
. wartf. (h3lp f8«r06rd. 
Poner en movimiento ó en acción.— 

Tosetagoing. (s3tlg7'5ng. 
Pronunciar un discurso.— To deliver 

aspeecb. (d5tó'v9r spScb. 
Predicar de improviso.— To preach 

off hand. (pr5cn 8fh4nd. 
Pedir.— T© ask, to demand, to crave. 

(4sk dBnrt'ndcrív. 447 

Perder.— To lose, to forfeit, (los 

fs'rfit • • 

Picar.— To prick, to sting, to pique, 

to nettle. (pr5k st5ng p5c. 
Prevenir.— To prevent, te be before 

hand with, o to get the start.of. to 
" anticípate, to apprite, to prejudice 
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agatnst, to prepossess m favor, oí. 
(pr&v3'nt stlrt 1rit5«&5p2t 4prt.'5s - 
'prd'jSOdSs.prSpSád's.' 

' P«— Adverbios, etc. 



P.ocos.— Few. (f50. 

Pero, mas, sino.-— But. (b9t. 

£1 primero, aqpel, lia, os, as.— 

The former. (fó'rmOr. - 
Poco, a.— Little. (15'141. 
Pocos, as.--Few. (f50. 
Para, que, de, á. — To^|(tO* 
Para.— lo. (6n. 
Para.— To, (10. 

Pasado macana. —The, day after to 
. morro w. 
Peor.— Worsc 
Posterior.— Hinder. , 
Porque?— Why?(hO 1*5. 
Por la mañana temprano. — Early ra 

• tbemorñing. • 

Próximamente.-— Nearly. (n5'1rl5. 
Porque.— Because. 

Pronto.— Sooo, shortly.fsOn sh8'rtly. 

Por.— By. ib I '5. 

Poresle lauó del cammo.-On.this side 

• of the road. 

Por lo que.-Tbat is-the reason wtíy.. 
Porque, pues .-r-Fer, because. (f8r 

b5c6's. 
Por delante de.— Before. (b&n'fr: 
Pronto.— Soon, very soon.. 
Próximo a perder*— Near los*i>g. 
Próximo á'irse.-«-Near going,- 
Por lo general. —Generally. . j - 
Por, -donde ha pasado Y?— Wherfc 

have you p&ssed? . 
Pronto.— Beády,(r3'd& 
Para con todo el mundo.— To every 
- bpdy. •" • ■ * 

Por supuesto.— lOfcourse. 
Por ningún motivo.— On no acoount. - < 
Puede q.ue.— It may be/ 
Por eso. — That islhe réason why. 
Primero q«e. — Bather than. (r4th9r 

thlD. 

Por lo qu^toca á.— Asto, as for. ' 
*Pa*ra colmo de desdicha.— íor more 

bad luck. (l9k. 
Para colmo de dicha.— For more good 

luck. • 

Para colmo de mi desgracia.— To my 

still greater itl luck. (st5l'5l. 
Pues qoé. — 9ince, considering. (s6ns 

cansS'dOrtng. 



• I Pienso que sí.— f think so. (J«nk s7. 

Por mayor.— By wholesale. (bl % 
. h7'ls2l. . ' - 

. Por menor.— By retaif. (rá'tah 

Por todas partes.— Every where aU 
over, throughout. (3 f v9r6 h02'4r. 

Por no.— Fer íear of. (f5<4 r. . 
-. Primeramente.— Firstly. (f9'rstly. 

Perdone V.— I beg your pardom 
10 (p4'rd9n. 

Pues.— Then, thus,.consequently. 
(Ih3n Ih9s'c8'ns5c0:inttó. 
20 Por lo que.— Therefere. (th2 4 4rf7lr. 

Por otra parte.— On the other hand. 
26 (9 i tb9r. ....*■ 

■ Por otra parte.— Moreover, besides. 
31 (m7<4r7v3r b5sl'5ds. 

Pronto lo perderemos de vista. — We 
40 shall soon lose sight of it. ' (s0n 10s 
46 si'át. • 

Por aquí, por allá.— Here and there. 
48 (h5'1r1ndÜi2<4T. 

Por mas que.— In vain. (5n v2n. 
54 Pienso que sí. — I Ihínkso. (zSnk s7. 
56 Pares ó nones.-Even or.odd.(5'v5n!8r 8d 

Poco mas ó menos — There abouts, 

. nearly. (th2 < rnblOUn5Hrl5. 
60 Para entonces. — By that time. 

Póngalo Y. (ó pó«rlo)*ahi.--Put it theré. 
62 Pobrecilo!-*-*Poor lillle thing-. (pO'fr.. 

Por complacer á* V.r— To gralify you. 
(grl'téns. . . 

7fc Puedo servirá Y. en algo? — Can: I do 
80 anythingfor you? 
84 Puedo tomarme la libertad de?— May 
I take the liberty to.... (I5'b3rty. 

Probarse una casaca, ün sombrero, 

86 . etc.— To try on a coat, a hat, etc 

ltoi'5. • 

Presto.— By and by. (bl'5 Ind. 

87 Poco importa.— U mátters litlle. 
. (ml't9rs. 

"* 94 Por vergüenza.~Out -.ofshame,. (f'Ot 

• - . shtm. •■• 

Por respeto.--Out of résped* (l'Ot* 8v 
r5sp3ct. • 

94 Perdido de*vwta'.— Out of sight: (1 *0t 
si *5t. 

98 Para que.— That. 

99 Por miedo de qué, pomo.— For fear 

thaU (f5Mr. 
402 Poco menos de seis varas.— About six 
yards. [51rds. 
Poco mas o poco menos. —About. 

(IblHH. 
fara.-About. (4bl'0t. 

• Por.-^On, upon (algunas veces). (8n 
404 9p8'il, 
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P.«— AwrcftBiofi, **£ 



Prosiga V.— <Joon. (g7 8o. 

Palabra de honor.— tipon my honour. 

(9p8'nm4'5 8'n9r. 
Por grande que. — What ever, what 

soever. 
Por ó por muy (con adj. seguido de 

que). — However, howsoever. 

(bOl 3'v9r h40s73S9r. 
Por mucho, a, os, as. — What ever, 

whatsoever (however). (h08t3'v9r 

h08ts73'v9rh403'v9r. 
Por mi orden. -At my bidding. (b5'd5ng. 
Precipitadamente.— Ai randora. 

(r4'nd9m. 
Primeramente. — Al first. (f9rst. 
Por todas partes.— Every way. 

(3'v9r5 09'. 
Por incidencia.-By the way. (b4'5 09*. 
Para con .— Towards. (t7'9ids. 
Pronto á comparecer. — Forthconrtng. 

(f7rzc9'm5ng. 
Para embriagarme.— To drink me 

down. (droukinS dt'On. 
Por tierra.— By land. (b4 '5 Und. 
Por mar.— By sea. (b»'5 s5. 
Porqué tan de prisa?— Why such a 

hurry?(h0í < 5h9 < r5. 
Por todo, a.— All over (ó throughout. 

(61 7'v9r zrfll'Ot. 
Para entonces.— By that time. Íb4'5 

thlt ti'Sm. 
Por poco.— To have like to, ó to thiak 

to have. • 
Perfectamente bien.-Uncommonly weil. 

(9nc8'ra9nl5 03l. 
Por mucho, a, os, as (seguido desust.) 
— Whatever o whatsoever (seguido de 

adj.) however ó howsoever. 
' (h08t3 4 v9r h08t873'v9rh403'v9r. 
Posee el arte de finjir. — He knows the 

art of dissembling. (n7s 4rt 

dosS'mblong. 
Por, convenio. — By agreement. (b4'5 

4gr5'm3nl. 
Por cuánto? By how much? (b4 '5 hl 'O 

m9ch. 
Por tanto.— By so much. (b4'5s7 m9ch. 
Por todas partes.— On all sides. (8n 61 

s4'6ds. 
Permítame V., señora, que presente á V. 

áMr. G., antiguo amigo de nuestra 

familia.— Allow me, my iady, to in- 
troduce to you Mr. G.,an oíd friend 

of our family. (4l4'0 5ntr7d50's 71d. 
Para Navidad.— Against Christmas. 

OgS'nstcrS'snrts. 
Por detrás— Back. (blk. 



433 



Por su cabeza ligera.— For Iris giddy 

head. (g5'd5 h3d. 
Por mí ó por mi causa.— For my sake. 

(s9k. 
Por alguno tan joven.— For a litUe * 

one. (15*141 09'n. 
Por, por medio de.-Througb, thorough . 

(zr0zr8<7. 445 

Perecieron de .frió.— They períshed 

through cold. (p3T5sh5d 1x0 c7ld. 
Por todo el universo. — Throughout the 

universe. (zr0.4<Ot5O'n5vJr%, 
Por falta de maña. — Through want of 

skii). (zrO 08 4 nt sk5l. 
Por medio de él, por su consejo ó di- 
rección. — Through his means. (zrO 

m5ns. 
Pasar algo á través de algo.— To get 

through. (g3l zrO. 
Pasar.— To orive through. (dr4'5vzr0. 
434 Por en medio.— Acros^ cross. (4cr8's 

cr8s. 
438 Primero esta obligación que la devo- 
ción!— Business before pleasure. 

(b5 ( 8n3sb5f7'4r pl3'sh5'04r. 
POr cierto.— Faith. (f2z. 446 



489 



444 



449 



Q.^-Nombres. 

Qucso.-T-Cheese. (ch5i. 4 

Quince días.— A forlnight. (f7rtn4 *6t. 4 4 

15.— Fifteen. (ft'ftSn; 90 

500. — Five tundred. 

500.000. — Five hundí edthousand. 

El 5.*— The Gflh (f5f». 9* 

El 60*.— The fiftietb. 

Queso de. Holanda.— Dutcb cheese. 93 

El quitasol.— The parasol. (p4'r4s&!. • 73 

La química. — Chemistry. 9i 

El^quimieo.— Thechemist. 

Las quejas.-The complaints. (c8mpl9'nts. 97 



Q.— Verbo». . 

Querer. — To be willing, will. (b5 
4 43 0'5l5ng 05L 97 

Querer, desear .—To wish. (05sh. • 

Quiere V?— Will you? Are you willing? 

Quiere V? Desea V?--Do you wish? 

Quemar, arder. — To burn. (b9rn. 
443 | Quedar(se), permanecer'.— To stay, to 

remain. 36 

4 44 Querer.— To be fond of. (b5 f8nd ov. 39- 

Quitarse.— Totakeoff. (tsksf. 



Por muchos siglos.-For many ages. ¡2<j3s. (Quitar .—To take awáy, to úke off 
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(reflexivo) (t2k 2'Ó2 ttk &í. 
Quedar.— To have left. 
Quejaf(se). — To complaiñ. (e8'ropl2n. 
Quiere V. decirme su nombre? — Will 

you favor me with your name?.(n2m. 
Quedo á Y. muy agradecido.-I am very 
- much obliged to you. (7bl!'5dj4d. 
Quedarse.— To stay. (st2. 
Quiere V. sentarscf-Will you sil down? 

(s5í dl'On. 
Quedar conforme.— To agree, to com- 
pose a difference. (cSmpT's d5'f9r3ns. 
Quedar conforme acerca de.-To agree 

about. 
Quedarse ávivir.— To stay, to sojourn. 

(sis s7j9'rn. 
Quedarse en pié. — To stand up,to re- 

maih standing, (st4ñd 9n r5m?"'n. 
Quedarse admirado. — To he surprised 
• at something. (b5s9rprf *5sd. 
Quedar, pararse. — To stop, to lea ve of 

(st8p I5v. 
Querer decir, (significar).— Tornean. 

(m5n. 
Querer saber— To wonder. (09'nd9r. 
Quitar una mancha. — To wash out a 

stain. (08'sh 4'0lst2n. 
Quedarse con.-To carry ó take away. 

(d'r5 Uk m*. 
Quitar.— Todraw away. (dr6 402'. 
Quitarse.— (gastándose/. To wear 

away. (0*2tr 101'. 
Quitarse (por medio del lavado). — To 

wash away. (08'sh 402*. 
Quedarse sin:— To fall off. (Í61 8f. 
Quitarse, quitar.--To put off. (pOt 8f. 
Quitarse.— To slip olí. (sl5p 8f. 
Quedar obligado á. — To joiu in a bond 

with (frase comercial y de curia). — 

(j8'5n b8nd. 
Quitar.— To abslract from. (4bstr4'ct 

frsm. 
Quitar.— To detract from. (d5tr4<ct 

fr8m. 
Quitarse de enmedio.— To get aloog. 

(g3t4»8ug. 
Quedarse corto (no alcanzar).— T o faü 

short;— (f6lsh8rt. * • . * '• 
Quitarse á alguien de encima fen- el 

sentido de libertarse de él).- 5 - Toget 

clear of. (g3t el5Vr 8v. 

Q.— Adverbios, etc. 

Qué, cual.— Whieh. [hOoch. 
Qué.— What. (hOSt. 
Quién— Who. (h0. 
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8ue.— Whíchóthat.(th4t. 
ué, cual, cuales, qué especie de.— 
What. (h08t. 

Que, (después de comparativo). -Than. 
(thfn. 

Que, de, á, para.— To. (10. 

Qué horaes?-Whalo'clock is it?What 
time is it?- 

Qué tiempo hace?-How is the wcather? 
What kind of wealher is it? 

Que.— That. 

Qué clase de?— What sortof? (s8rt. 

Quién está ahí?— Who is there? 

Qué se le ofrece á V? — What ís your 
pfeasure? W T hat do you wanl? 

Qué distancia? Cuánto hay?— Howfar? 
(hl'Of/r. 

Qué distancia hay de aquí á Londres? 

How far is it from here to London? 
(L8'nd8n. 

Que, después de hace, cnando sé refie- 
re á tiempo ó duración, y á una ac- 
ción completamente concluida — 
Since. (s5ns. 

Qaince días há.~ Afortnight ago. 
(f8*rtnl c 5i 4g7*. 

Qué es ©so?— What is that? 

Qué nos dice V. de nuevo?— What is 
the best news with you? (b3st n50's. 

Qué bello pais!~ What a fine cóuutryí 

Qué hombre! — What a man! 

Quién está ahí?— Who is there? 

Quién es?— Who is it? 

Qué es eso?; — What is that? 

Quizás, puede ser.— It may be. 

Qué altura?— How hrgh? Of what 
height. (hr0h4 4 5 hl«5t. 

Qué profundidad?- -How deep?Of what 
deplh? (hrod5p d3pz. ■ 

Que me muera si lo hago. — May I die 
if I do it. 

Quiera Dios que nunca 1e suceda áV. 
semejante desgracia! — May h«aven 
evcr preserve you from such a ruis- 
fortune! (h3 f v4n. 

Qué generoso es V! — How generóus 
you are! (J3'fl3r9s: 

Qué feliz es!— How hapnyshe is. (hf'pJ?. 

Qué ha suced¡do?-What has happened? 
(hl'pin4d. 

Qué le ha ocurrido? — W r hat has hap- 
pened to her? (hl'piíUd. 

Quizá.— Perhaps. (p3rhl ( ps: 

Quizá vaya-I shal 1 perhaps go there. 

Qué bueno es V! Qué bondadoso es VJ 

—How good you are/ 

Qué tonto es!— How fooiish he isl 
(fO'losh. 
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Q. — Adverbios, btc. 



you 



Qué de gente!— How maiiy peoplel 

(p5'pil. 
Que dichoso es V4— How bappy 

are! 
Qué cosa mas grande! — Is there any 

Ihing more grand? (grlnd. 
Qué hay mas malo?— Is there any 

thing more wicked? (05'k4d. 
Qué tal?— How? (hf'O. 
Quiere V. tener la bondad de?— Will 

you have the goodness (ó kindness) 

to?... (g0 4 dn3skl'5ndn3s. 
Quiere V. recibo? — Do you wish are- 

ceipt? (r5s5t. 
Qué se dice por ahi? — What news ís 

there? (n50's. 
Qué clase de fruta es esa?— What 

kind of a fruit is that? fkl f 5nd fr0t. 
Qué mas?— What else? (31s. 
Quiere Y. esto?— Will yoa have (his? 
Qué se le antoja á V?-What is in your 

head? (h3d. 
Quién tiene la culpa?— Who can help 

it? Whose fault is it? (f6lt. 
Qué puede ser eso?-What can that be? 
Qué tal hablo el inglés?— How do I 

speak English? 
Quien tiene arte va por todas partes.- 

He who hasatrade, may get a living 

auy where. 
Qué se le ofrece á V?— What is your 

wish, ó pleasure? 
Qué busca V. aqui? Qué tiene Y. que 

hacer aquí?— What is your business 

here? (b5 4 sn3s. 
Que se vaya enhoramala.— A way with 

him. (<or. 
Quítate de ahí que eres un necio. — 

Away,you are a fool, (\0V fOl. 
Qué pieusa V. hacer?— What would 

you be'at? 

8ue camina, que va. — Nayfaring. 
uien quiera que fuere.— Whoever, 
whosoever. 

Qué le-ímporta á Y?— What is it to 
you? 

Que viene 6 está viniendo. — Forth- 
coming. (Drzc^mSng. 

Que todo esté listo para cuando volva- 
mos.— Let all things be ready by the 
time we come back. (61 r3'd5. 

Quisiera que.- I wish Ihat. 

Que hechiza.— Delightfully. 

Quién la echa de maestro estando yo 
aqui?— Who (talks) knows as if he 
weremaster where I am. 

Que todo esté pronto para cuando vol- 
vamos.— Let all things be ready 
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against we come back. 444 

Quiero volverlo á tener.— I will have 
it back again. 



R«— Nombres. 

Riesgo, peligro .-Jeopardy. (j3*p4rd5. XVIII 
Riña. — Feud. (fóOd. 



438 
4 40 
441 



443 



Rey.— King. (k5ng. 

Reloj.— Watch. (08ch. 

Razón.— Right. (r4'5t. 

El rotulo, boleta, boletín, cédula.— 

The ticket. (I5'k4t. 
El ratón.— The mouse, the mice. 

(m4'Osm/'5s. 
El ruso.--The Russian. (r0*sh51n. 
Mi ropa blanca.— MyJinen. (I5'n5n. 
El romano.— The Román. 
La rodilla.— The knee. \n5. 
Los ropages.los vestidos. -The clothes. 

Ícl7'z3s. - . ■ . 

Rico.— Rich. {r5ch. 
Rito.— Rite. (M'St. 
Recomendable. — Commendable. 

(C8 ( m3nd4b41. 
Ruido.— Noise. (ns'os. 
La razou, el sentido, el juicio.— The 

wits. (05ts. 
El relámpago. — The lightning. 

(Ir5tn5ng. 
El ratero. — Thethief. (z5f. 
El rico.— The rich man. 
El rio.— The river. (r5'v9r. 
El resfriado.— The cold.'(c7ld. 
Raro.— Strange. (str2ng. 
La repetición.— The repetí tion. 

(r3p5t5'sh9n. 
El ruiseñor. — The nightingale. 

{n4'8U>ng2l. 
La recompensa. — 1 he reward. 

(rS'Olrd. 
Un regimiento. — A régimen!. 

(r5 < dj5m3nt. 
Razón.— Reason, caifse. (r5 ( s4n c6s. 
El ratón.-- The rat. (Ht. 
El refrán.— The proverb. (pr7'v3rb. 
El relojero. — The watchmaker. 

(08chm2k9r.' 
El reloj.— The time. (tl'5m. 
La rosa.— The rose. (r7s. 
Uti reloj de repetición.— A repeater. 

(r5p5't9r. 
Un rato.— Awhile. (h04'5l. 
Un ralilo. — A little wbite. 
El reconocimiento.— The grat ilude. 

(grt'totBOd. 
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R. 

Renglones, articulo».— Goods. (gOds. 
Ropa limpia ó blanca.— Clean Unen. 

(c!5n I5'n5n. 
El rayo.-The thunderbolt.(z9'nd9rb7lt. 
El respeto.— The respect. (r5sp3't. 
Rincón* — Córner, nook. c8'rn9rn0k. 
Rama.— Rough, branch, sprig. (bl'O 

br1nchspr5g. 
Ruido.— Noise, din, . rustling (de lo 

rustle). (n8'5s d5n r9'$l5ng. 
Rayo — Ray, beam, ligblning. (r2 bSm 

H'otn5ng. 
Rápido.-Fast, quickly, speedily, swifty, 

nirnbly. (flst c05'kl5 sp5'd5l5 s05'fti5 

n5'mbl5. 
Respeto.- Regard, respect, reverence. 

(r5g1'rd r5sp3'cl r3'v3r3ns 
Riqueza. — Weallb, richness. (03'lz 

r5'chn3s. 
Robusto.-Strong, robust, stout, slurdy, 

lusty, bardy. (str8ng r7b9'st stl'Ot 

Sl9'rd6l9'st5k#'rd5. 
Roca.— Rock, cliff. (cl5f. 



R.— Verbos. 

Romper;— To break. (br2k. 
Remendar.— To mend. (m3nd. 
Recojer. — To pick up. (p5k 9p. 
Responder.— To answer, to reply. 

(4'ns9rr5pl4'5 
Replicar.— To reply. (r5pl1'5. 
Recibir.— To receive. (r5s5'v. 
Recibir de... — To receive from... 
Rehusar.— Torefuse. (rSfSO's. 
Representar — To perform. 
Robar, robado.— To rob, robbed. (fSb 

r8bd. 
Relampaguear.— To lighten. (I4'6t4n. 
Recordar. — To remember; to recollect.- 

(r5m3'mb9r r3c8l3'ct. 
Retener. — To retain, to hold back. 

<r5t2'n. 
Romper, rajar.— To break, tosplit. 
Recdnocer.-To recognis, to acknow- 

•ledge. (r3c8gn/'s Icn8'l3dg. 
Reparar en.-To take notice oí, to ob- 
serve, to notice. 8bs3'rv. 
Resfriarse.— To catch a cold. 
Rogar.— To desire, to beg, to pray, to 

request. (d&sl '51 r b3g pr2. 
Reírse de algo.— To laugh al some 

tbing. flff. 
Reírse en las barbas de alguien, reírse 

ó burlarse de alguien.— To laugh in 

a person's face. (Mí f2s. 
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26 



•To .quarrel with 



Reñir á alguien 

one. (c08 Y r5l. 
Resolver. — To resol ve, (r5s8'lv. 
Reducir.— To reduce. (r5d50's. 
Rebajar .-To deduct, to lower. (d5d0'ct. 
Recargar el precio.— To over charge, 

to ask loo much. (7'v9rchlrdj Isk W 

m9ch. 
Recatarse de.-To take care(tobeware) 

of some body ó something. (b502'lr. 
Regalar algo á alguien. — To make a 

present of some thingto some one. 

(pr3's3nt. 
Renunciar al juego. — To renounce 

gambling. (rSnl'Ons gl'mblSng. 
Rogar con instancia.— To beg with 

entreaty. (3ntr5 < t5, 
Robar.— To carry off. (d'r5 8f. 
Rendirse. — To surrender. (&9'r3nd3r. 
Robar.— To run away wilh. tr9n JOS*. 
Repartir sin entregar .-To porlion out. 
Resistir hasta lo último.— To hold out 

to the last. (h71d 1'OtHst. 
Reírse á carcajadas. — To laugh out. 

MM'Ot. 
Resultar.— To fall out. (f6l 4<0t. 
Reñir con.-To fall out (with). (f6l 1 'Ot. 
Responder de. — To bail out. (tal 4 'Ot. 
Rescatar, redimir. — To buy off. (bl '5 

8f. 
Rondar (las calles).— To hang about. 

(hlnglbl'Ot. 
32 Ronda/ (la casa).— To hang about the 
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house. (hlng 4'brothl'Os. 
Recurrir.— To catch at. (dch. , 
Retroceder— To giveaway. (g5v IOS*. 
Restablecerse. — To get well. 
Romper.— To take to pieces. 
Reunirse»— To flock to. (fl8k* 
Referirse á. — Toadvert lo, (1dv3'rt. 
Reunir sacando.— To cali forth. (c61 

f7rz. 
Reunir sacando.-To cali forth from (me- 
jor, to cali out. (c6lf7rz 1'Ot: * 
Reconvenir á uno amistosamente sobre 

algo. — To expostulate with some 

body¡upon something. (3xp8'itch50l2t 

9p8'n. 
Reprender.-To take up (no muy usado). 

(t2k 9p. 
Reparar, recuperar.— To make up. 

(m2k 9p. 
Recaer en.-To devolve upon. (d5v8'hr 

9p8'n. 
Recoger- — To take up. (t2k 9p. 
Resistir.— To suffer, to bear. (s9'f9r 
Reirse á carcajadas.— To burst out 

laughing. (b9rst TOt l/'f5ng. 
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Renunciar.— To gUe up, lo tirow up. 

(g5v 9p zr7. 
Reflexionar sobre.— To ponder uppn. 

(p8'nd9r 9p8'n. 
Reventar de rrsa.— Tó burst out a 

laughing. (b9rst 4 '01 W'f5ng. 
Resplandecer.-To make a greatshow. 

(m2k gr2l-sh7. 
Rendir.-To down, tolhrow down. (la 

dt'0nzr7. 438 

Recorrer. — To turn over (recorrer las 

hojas sin poner atención). — To skim 

over (leer muy superficialmente) (I9rn 

7ív9rsk5m. «39 

Rebosar.— To ron over. (r9n 7'v9r. 
Resuélvase V.— Make up your mind. 
- (m^p-ml^nd. 
Reirse en las barbas de uno.— To fly 

inone's face. (fH'5'fts. 140 

Recolectar, retoger. — To cali in. (c6l. 
Reducir.— To take in. (tík. 
Refrescar.— Torefresh. (r5fr3'sh. ikl 
Rejuvenecer.-To grow young. (gr7 59'jig 
Ruborizarse.— To blusb, to rédden. 

(bl9sh r3'd4n. 
Rebajar. — To detract from..(d5tr4 < ct. 
Retractarse.— To retractfrom. (rblrl'ct 
Recargar el doble.— To ask twice. (Isk 

UH'Ss. 443 

Regatear con.— To bargain wilh. 

(brrgtn. 
Renovar. — To renew. (r5n50V 
Representar.— To perform a play. . 

(p3rf8'rm pl2. 
Recular, retroceder. — To go baek (g7 

bik. U4 

Retirarse.— To drawback. (b4k. 
Rechazar,— To beat back, to drive 

back. (b5i lilk dr4'5v. 
Reembolsar, reintegrar i-To pa y back. 

(p2 b4k. 
Retirarse.— To getalong.(g3t 4 I8'ng. 
Romper— To break asunder. (br8k 
. IsS'ndOr.- 445 

Rajaren dos partes.-To cleave asunder. 

(cl5v 4s9'nd9r. 
Restablecerse. — Togetthe better of. 

(g3tb3't9r. 
Rendirse.— Toknock under (no es de 

uso en el estilo elevado) . (n8k 9'nd9r. 1 46 
Reprovar.— To reprove, to rebuke. 

(r5pr0v r5b50'k. U7 

Resbalar casualmente, dar un paso fal- 
so.— To síip.— Resbalar por. el sue- 
lo, pasar deslizándose, to slide. (stóp 

Rayar— To streak, to rule, to strike 
°**>to erase. (str5k rOl str4'5k 4'0t 



450 



«rt's. U9 

Reconocer.— To know again, to ac>- 

knowledge, to reward. (n7 4g3n 

4kn8'l3di r506rd. 
Refutar.— To refule, to confute. 

(rSffíO't c8nf5<r«t. 
Robar.— To sleal, to rob. (st5l r8b. 
Renunciar.-To relimjuish, lo renoünce. 

(r5l6*nk05shr5n4 4 0ns. 
Repasar.— To repass, to pass by again, 

to oroas over again, to ge over again, 

to look over again, lo iron, to grind. 

(r5p4's pls bl'5 4g3'n cr8s 7'v9r JOk 

4'59rn grí'5hd. 
Repetir.— To repeat, to rehearse. 

(rpp5't r5h3'rs. . 
Rechazar.— To repulse, to. repel, to 

reject, Jo spurn, to push bacK. 

(r5p9'ls rSpri ríij3ct.. 
Reprender.— To reprove, to reprimand. 

(r5pr0'v. 
Rehabilitar.— To re-establish, to re- 
instale. (rSSstl'blSshrSSnstS't. 
Retener--To with-hold, tokeep back, 

to keep under, to. retain, to bespeak, 

to restrain. (05thh7'ídk5p h\k 9'nd9r 

r5t2'n b5sp5'k r5str2'n. 
Revocar— To repeal, lo revoke, to 

annul, to destitúte, (r5p5'l r5v7'k 

4n9'ld3'st5t50t. 
Roer. — To gnaw, to nibble, to.champ, 

toeat into,to prey upon.-(n6 n5'b4l 

chlmp 5tpr2 9p8'n. . 
Rumiar.— To chew the cud, to rurai- 

nate, lo ponder. (ch& c9d r0'm5n2l 

p8'nd9r. 
Renuntiar,-Torelinqoisb, torenounce* 

(r5l5'nc05sh r5n('0as. 
Repasar.-r-To repass, to pass agam, 

to cross over again, to go over.agaio» ' 

to look over again, to grind, toset. 

(rSpl's pls 4g3<n«r45nd s3t. 
Rechazar.— To repulse, to repel, lo 

reiect, to spurn, to push back. 
r5p9 4 ls r5p3'l r5j3'ct sp9rn p#sh 

bík. 



R— Adverbios, etc. 



83 



El resto.— The rest. (r3st. 

Repentinamenler.— All at once, *ud- 
denly, all of a sudden. (61 s&'d4ntó 
s9«d4B. , * W 

Rara tez, raras vece8.-Seldom (rajreiyj. 
s3'ldfmr*4<rl5, . 9i 
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R.— A*TEwwog, wrc 



Regularmente.— Regvlarly» 

{r3'g50Hrl5'l5. 95 

Rodeamos la Inglaterra.— We sailed 

round England. (M'Ond. 412 

Rio arriba.— Up the river. (9pr5'v9r. 428 
Rio abajo.— Down the river. (dl'On 

r5'v9r. 
Reducido primero á carbón y después 

á cenizas.— Burnt first to a coal, and 

the» to ashes. (b9rnt Í9rst. 434 

Riñen y hacen las paces en un instante. 

— Tbey are all in and out together . 

in awink. (I7g3'th9r 05'nk. 440 

Reconozco que es así. — I admit that it 

isso. (Idm5'l. 445 

Resueltamente.— Resol utely. 

(r3's7l50t!5» 446 



H.— Nombres. 



Sueldo, paga— Pay. (p2. 
Suelo.— Floor. (fl74r. 



XVIII 
XXI 

Sangre.— Riood. <bl9d. 

Señor.— Sir. {s9r. 4 

Sal.— Salt. (s6lt. 

Sombrero.— Hat. (hit. 

Sastre.— Ta¡lor.—(t%'l9r. 

Seda.— Silk. (s5lk. 

Sediento— Xhirsty. <z9*ratft. 4 

Soñoliento,— Sleepy. (sl5*p5. 

La sopa.-^-The soup. (sOp. 7 

La señorita.— The young lady. (59ng 

lá'd5. 8 

EUaeoó talega,— The bag. (blg. 
£1 sa$o, saca.— Saqk. (slc. 
Setiembre.— September. (s3pt'mb9r. 41 
Sábad*.-Saturday. (sl't9rd5. 
Les sombreros.— The hats. (hits. 42 

Los sombreros de las señoras.— The 

bonnets. (b8'n5ts. 
La señora, las señoras.— The lady, 

the ladies. (12^512^58, 
El sombrerero.-The hatter . (h4 *t9r . 4 9 
6.— Six. (s5x. 20 

7.— Seven. (s3'v3n. 
60.— Sixty. 
. .70.— Seventy. 
El 2. # — The second. (s3'c9nd. 
El 6/*-The sixth. 
H7.°— Theseventh. 
El 60.— The sixtieih. 
El 70— The seventieth. 
74 . — Seventy one. 
EI74\—Seventh first. 
72.— Seventy two. 
El 72 # .— The seventy second. 



73. -Seventy three. 

El 73. # — Seventv third. 

Una señora española.— ASpanish lady 23 

El sobrino.— the nephew. (n3'f50. 30 

La sobrina.— The niece. (n5s. 

La semana.— The week. (05'k. 40 

Señor, caballero.— Sir, Gentleman. 

Mister. (s9rj3 < nt4lralnm5'st9r. 
Señores. — Gentlemen. (j3 < nt41m3n. 
Señora.— Madam, lady, mistress. 

(nH'dlro lí'dy mVstr5s. 
Señorita.— Miss. (m5s. 
Señoritas.— Young ladies. (59'ng I2'd5s. 
El siriaco.— The syrian, the synae. 

(s5'r54n s5'r51c. 
Seguro, cierto.— Sure, certain. 

(sh50'4r s3'rt4n. 44 

Sabio.— Wise. (01*58. 45 

Sabio.— Learned. (Ia'rn3d. 
Saludable .--Healthy. (h3'la5. 48 

Seco.— Dry. (dr.4'5. 67 

£1 sol.— The sun (mase.). fc . 

El soldado.— The soldier, (s7 < ldj9r. 68 
£1 sentido, el juicio, la razón.— The 

wits. (05'ts. 70 

La salida del sol. — Sunrise. (s9nr4 *5s. 

^orl'Ss. 74 

La silla, el asiento ^— The seat. (s5t. 84 
Un sueño.— Adream. (dr5m. 86 

El salteador de caminos. — The thief, * 

highwayman. (z5f hl < 502m4n, 87 

El sabio. — The learned man. (I3'rn3d 

min. 88 

El socio.-i-The partner. [p4'rtn9r. 89 

Los sabios.— The learned. (I3 4 rn3d. 91 

Sublime. — Sublime. (*9bl4'5m. 
Lasabtduria.^Wisdom. (05'd9in. 
La soledad.— Solilude. (s8'15i50d. 
£1 suegro.— The J&ther in law. 

tt'th9r. 94 

La suegra.— The mother in law. 

m9'th9r. 
Sobrio.— Sober. (rf'b9r. • 95 

La semana próxima.— Next week. (n3xt 

OS'k. 96 

El siglo de Luis XIV.— Age of Lewis 

XIV. (2dj. \ . 97 

Suecia.— Sweden. 98 

Seguro, a.— Sure. (shO'lr. 99 

El socorro.— Thehelp. (h3lp. 
El semblante.— The appearance, the 

countenance. (1 p5'r 4 ns, el 'Ont5n4 ns. 4 04 
Un sitio.— A place. (pl2s. 
Soltero.— Single. (s5'ng41. 403 

La servilleta.— The napkin. Ínl'pk5n. 407 
Una sombra.— A shade. (sh2d. 409 

Un sustantivo.— A substantive. 

(S9'bst4nt5v. 
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Un solterón.— An oíd bacheter. (1n 

71db4'ch5l9r. 444 

Una solterona.— An oíd maid. (4n 7ld 

m2d. 

Una salida.— A sally. (si '15. 41 2 

Sincero.— Sincere. (s5ns5'4r. 424 

Soberbias flores. — Beautiful flowers. 

(b50'l5f0l fll'09rs. 
El sereno.-The watchman. (08'chm4n. 124 
Solo 'adj.)— Alone, by himself, herself 

etc. (4l7'n. 
La seguridad.- The assurance. 

(4sh50'r4ns. 425 

Un suspiro. — A sigh. (s4'5. 425 

Una sortija.— A ring. (r5ng. 
Senda.— Palh way. (p/z 02*. 133 

Salida.— Out way. (4'0t 02'. 
Senda angosta.— Forth issuing. (f7'rz 

5-sh505ng. 434 

Seductor.— Fascinating. (f 4 *&5n2t5nff . 4 44 
La semana santa.— The holy-week. 

017*15-4)51. 445 

Sima.— Gulf, whorlpool. (g9lf, 

h05'rlp<M. 447 

Señores.— Messieurs, gentlemen, 

(m3'sh0rs, J3'nt4lm3n. 448 

Señora. — Madam, mistress, (se escribe 

Mrs.) the lady. (m4'd4ro, m5'str5s 

I2'd5. 
Salida.— Outlet, issue. (4 '01131, 5'sh50. 4 49 
Sombra.— Shade, umbrage, shadow. 

(sh2d, 9'mbr5dj, sh4 ( d7. 
Suplicio. — Punishment, execution. 

torment. (p9 ( n5sbm3nt, 3x5c50'sh9n, 

t8«rm3nt. 450 

Sueño.-Slecp, sleepiness, drowsiness, 

slumber, dream. (sl5p, sl5'p5n3s, 

dr4'0s5n3s, sl9'mb9r, dr5m. 
Sospecha.— Surmise. suspicion. 

(s9rm4'58, S9sp5'sh9n. 
Sonrisa.— Smile, simper. (sm4'5l, 

sS'mpSr. 
Silla.— Seat, see. (s5t, s5. 
Secreto.— Secret, secrecy. (*5'cr5t, 

•5'cr5s5. 
Sátira.— Satire, lampeón. (s4't45r, 

HmpO'n. 
Salvaje.— Savage, wilds. (s4'v5dj, 

04 ( 5lds. 
Saco.— Pouch, bag, sack. (pí'Och, b4g, 

s4k. 
Sueldo. — Salary, wages, reward. 

(s4'Hr5, 02'd]s, r506«rd. 

S.— Verbos. 

Salar.— To salt. (s61t. 30 



Salir .—To go oot. M 4'0t. 

Son, es, (impersonal).— It is. 

Saber. — To know. (n7. 

Saber.— To know how. (n7 b4'0. 

Ser menester, precisar, deber.— Must. 

(m9st. 
Sentir.— To feel. (f5l. 
Satisfacer.— To satisfy. ($rt5sf4'5. 
Ser, tener logar, verificarse.- To take 

place. (t2k plís. 
Salido.— Gone out. (g8n 40't. 
Secar, do.— To dry, dried. (dr4'5, 

drl'5d. 
Ser menester, tener que, deber de.— 

Must, to be obliged. (m9st. 
Saber, probar, gustar.— To taste. (i2st. 
Ser de. — To become. (b5c9'm. 
Sentir.— To feel..(í5l. 
Ser de, pertenecer á.-Belong. (b5l8'ng. 
Sentar bien.— TofiL (fót. 
Servir, ser bueno para.— To be of use. 

(5'0s. 
Suceder.— To happen, to arrive. 

(h4'p4n, 4r4«5v. 
Servirá alguien. — To serve some one, 

to wait upon some one. (s3rv, 02% 

9p8'n. 
Sed, (sean Vds.) buenos.-Be (ye) good. 
Sabedlo, (sépanlo Vds.) know (ye) it. 
Soler.— To nave the habit, ó to be ip 

the hábil. (h4 < b5t. 
Sentarse.— To sit down, to take a seat. 

(s5t, s5t. 
Salir de, deshacerte de.— To get rid 

of. (g3t r5d 8v. 
Salir de. — Topart-with. (p/rt. 
Servirse de, usar de.-To use, to make 

use of. (56's. 
Sentar bien (el clima) .-To agree.with. 



(4gr5'. 
ubii 



Subir la montana.-To go up the moun- 

tain. (g7 9p m4'Ont5n. 
Subir la colina.— To ascend, the bilí. 

Í4s3'nd h5l. 
Subir á nn carruaje.— To get into a 

coach. (g3t 5'nlO 2 c7ch. 
Subir al buque.— To get on board the 

ship. (g3t 8n b7rd sh5p. 
Subir el rio.— To go ó come up theri- 

ver. (g7 c9m 9p r5'V9r. 
Son buenas gentes.— They are good 

people ó folks. (gOd p5'p4l f7ks. 
Son malas gentes.— They are wicked 

folks ó people. (05'k5d Í7ks p5 ( t>41. 
Suceder. — To have. (h4v. 
Suplicar á uno.— To beg of some one. 

(b3g. 
Salir de compromisos.— To get out of 
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a scrape. (scrSp. 

Sufrir.— To suffer. (s9'f3r. 

Saltar á caballo. — To leap on horse- 
back. (I5p 8n h8'rsb4k. 

Seguir.— To follow. (£817. 

Señalarlas horas (el reloj).— To indi- 
cate, to mark, tbe bours. (5nd5k2% 
mirle, TOJrs. 

Ser deudor á alguien (de algo, como * 
favores).— To be tndebted to some 
one for something. {b5 5nd3'l3d. 

Salvar. — To save, to deliver. (s2v, 
d5l5'v3r. 

Salvar la vida á alguien.-To saveany 
body's Ufe. (s2vl4'5f. 

Saquear.-Toplunder, to rob. (pl9'nd9r, 
r8b. 

Soplar.— To blow, to blow out. (bl7, 

rot. 

Servir la sopá.-To serve up tbe soup. 

(s3rv 9p. 
Servir los postres.— To bring in tbe 

dessert. • 
Ser suficiente.— To suffice,4o be suffi- 

cient. (s9'f45s, s9'f5'sh3ut. 
Servir. — To serve up, to altead. (s3rv 

9p, 413'nd. 
Saltar por la ventana.-To leap through 

the window. (15p zr0 05'nd7. 
Saltarle á uno la tapa' de los sesos. — 

To blow out some one's brains. (bl7 

4'0tbr2ns. 
Saltarse la tapa délos sesos de un pis- 
toletazo.— To shoot one's self with 
• a pistol. (sh0t p5 < st91. . 
Servir mucho tiempo.— To servefor a 

long time. (s3rv f8r SI I8ng ti '5m. 
Sorprender. — To surprise. (s9rprl'5s. 
Socorrer, ayudar.— To assist.. (Is5 £ st, 
Ser bien venido.— To be welcome. 

(03'ic9m. 
Sonar, dar, tocar .-To strike. (str4'5k. 
Seguir un consejo.— To follow advice 

(counsel). (fó'tt 4dv4'5sc4'Ons3l. 
Ser poco sensato.— To be a fool. (f0i. 
Ser soltero.— To be a bachelor. 

(bl'ch5l9r. 
Servir.— To beof use. (50's.* 
Servir de.— To stand instead of, to be 

as, to use as. (stlnd 5nst3'd, 50 's Is. 
Servir.— To avail. (4v2'l. 
Ser pensionista.— To be a boarder. 

(b7'rd9r. 
Solicitar algo de alguien.— Topetition 
somebodyfor somelhH&g.(p5l5 < sh9n. 
Ser corlo de vista.-To be near sighted 

(b5n5<4rsl'5Ud. 
Sospechar.— To suspect, to guess. 
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(S9'ip3et,g3§. 
Solicitar.— To solicit, to press, tosue, 

to entreat. (pr3s, s50, 3ntr5't. 
Saludar.— To salute. (sll5'0t. 
Ser caviloso, nimio.-To be particular. 

(b5 p/rt5'c50l9r. 
Servir de.— To take Ihe place of, to be 

instead of, to be to. (I2k pl2s b5 

5nst3'd. «M 

Sacudir.— To shake. (sb2k. 
Sentarse á comer.— Tosit down, to 

dinner. (s5t dl'On d5'n9r. 
403 Ser amigo de los buenos bocados.— To 

be fond of dainties. (f8nd dantas. 
Solicitar un empleo.— To apply for an 

office. (4pH<5 fer In 8'f5s. , 
Suspirar.— To sigh. (si '5. 
Separarse.— To get away from. (g3t 

405 402'fr8m. 
Separarse de alguien con desden. -To 

406 tura away from. (I9rn 102' fr8m. 
Sacar á fuerza de importunidades.— 

To screw out of. (scitf 4 'Ot 8v. 
Sacar.— To screw out of, from. (scrO 

407 4'0t8vfr8m. 
Salirse.— Tor un out (from of, into. (r9n 

408 4'0tfr8m 8V S'ntO. 
Sacar afuera.— To take out..(t2k 4*01. 

441 Sacar del apuro (de un apuro). -Tobeip 
out, (h3lp 4'Ot. 

Sacar afuera con trabajo.— To ÍQrce 
out (físicamente) .—To send away by 
forcé, (empleando medios coerciti- 
vos). (f7rs I '01, s3nd 402' b4'5 f7'rs. 

Sorprendido.-Surprised. (s9rpr4 '5s3d. 

Sacar afuera.— To bring out. (br5og 
4*01 
4 1 3ÍSuceder . — To fall out. (f6l 4 'Ot. 

Salir por fiador de.— To bail out (b2l 

4 44 Sacar de la cárcel bajo fianza — To 
bail out from prison. (b2l 4 'Ot fr8ra 
pr5<s4n. 
iSacar.-Lo put out. (pOt ó p9t 4^t. 
4 4 51 Sacar á fuera.-To cali out to. (c6l i Ot. 
Sosteoerse firme (en su propósito).— To 
sland'out (to the last). (stlnd 4'OtHst 

446 Salir por breve rato.— To step out. 
(st3p4'Ot. 

Salir a fuera mucho, sobresalir.— To 

stand out. (Ind l'üt. 
Sacar una copia.-To write out a copy. 

447 (r4'5t 4 '0t2 C8'p5. . 
Sacar fuego con el eslabón.— To slnke 

out fire (á veeesse suprime el out). 
(str4'5k4'Otfi'54r. ' tt l 

4 48 Sufrir.-To weather out. ((mlrtr 4'0t. 
Sostenérsela á uno en sus hooieos, en 
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su cara-— To bear out in one's face. * 

(tfl'tr 4'0tfis. 429 

Saear, copiar estrados).— To take off 

a copy. 430 

Separarse de.— To fling off. (fl5ng 8f. 
Salir.— Toget off. (^3t 8f. 
Sacudir ei yugo.— To throw off. (zr7 8f. 
Salir bien de un empeño.— To come off 

well. (c9m 8f03i. 
Socorrer.— To helj> on. (b3lp 8n. 432 

Sentir mucho, en el alma.— To grieve 

at..(gr5vH. 433 

Seguir la corriente.— To give away lo 

the times. Íg5v tl'5m. 
Salir bien.— To get well out. /get 031 

4'0t. 
Sostener contra.-To maintain against. 

ímSnlí'n 4g3'nst. 454 

Salir disparado velozmente — To sboot 

forth. (shOt f7rz. 
Suplir.-rr-To make up. (m*k*9p. 435 

Solicitar.— To cali upon. (c6l 9p8'n. 
Soplar.— To blow upon some one. (bl7 

9p8'n. 
Soplar.— To blow upon. (b!7 9p8'n. 435 
Subirle algo á uno.-*-To fetch up. 

(f3ch 9p. 
Salir bien á uno una cosa.— To turn 

some thing well to some one. (t9rn 

03*1. 436 

Sostener.á flote.— To buey up. (b08'5 

9p. 
Sufrir.-Tosuffer,tobear.(s9 < f9rb2 , lr. 437 
Sonsacar á alguien.— To examine one 

artfolly ó to draw a secrét from. 

¡3x4m5 < n *<rtfol5 d.r6 s5<cr5t. 
Sobornar;— To buy over. (bl '5 7V9r. 439, 
SaUar.-r-To pass over. (pls7'v9r. 
Santificar ua dia.de fiesta.— To kéep a 

hoiiday. (k5p h8M5d2. 
Soñar.-To mu&e, to think. (m50's z5nk. 140 
Ser rico, terrateniente— To be rich in 

land. (b5 r5ch Hnd. 
Sufrir, sobrellevar.— To bear witli. 

(bl'4r-05'lli-ó 05'z. 441 

Ser de la opinión de alguien.— To hotd 

wiih some one. (h7ld. 
Sentar, estar bien.— Tó become, tofit 

weti. (b5c9 f m f5t 03*1. 442 

Seguirse, deducirse de algo.>-To foílQW 

fromit. (f8'!7. 
Ser inepto para, ó. incapaz de. — To be 

disabled from. (d5s2'b4ld. 
Seguir instrucciones.— To pass by. 

(p4s b4<5. 
Sostener.— To abide by. (I bl <5d bl'5. 
Sentarse al fado de.— To sit bv. (sSt 

bt'5. 



Sostener á.— To stand by, to stand up 

for. (stlnd bt'5 9pf8r. 
Saciarse. — To satisfy one's self witb a 

thing. 
Suicidarse.—To kill one's self. (k5l. 
Ser candidato ó diputad* por una ciu- 
dad.— To stand for a town. (stlnd 

f8rí t4'0n. 
Separar.— To set aside. (s3t I si <5d. 
Separar.— To take asunder. (t2k 

4s9«nd9r dr6. 
Salir uno malamente.— To fall short. 

(Í6l sh8rt. 
Suspirar por.— To lu3t afler, to hunf 

arter, to gape after. (4 'ft9r h9nt g2p. 
Ser forzada una. casa.— To break open 

a house. (brík 7'p4n. 
Someterse.— To knockunder (no es de 

uso en el estilo eWvado). (nSk 9'nd9r. 
Sujetar á alguien. — To keep ünder. — 

Ík5p9'nd9r. 
Soltar. — To reléase, to iet loose/to leí 

go. (I3tl0s g7. 
Sumergir.— To plunge, to immeráe, to 

dip, to dive. (pi9nj 5mm3'rs d5p 

d4'5v. 
Suspen ler.— To suspend, to hang over 

to hang: (séspS'nd hlng h'v9r. 
Silvar.— To hiss, to whistle. (h5s 

h05's4l. 
Sacudir.— To shake, to shake off, to 

jolt. (sh2k8Íj7lt. 
Servir.— To serve, to avail, to serve 

up. (s3rv 4 v2'l 9p. 
Saltar,— Tojump, toleap, to skip. 

(j9mp I5p sk5p. 

S.— Adverbio*, etc. 
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Sí.— Yes. (52 's. 

Su. de V., su, de Vds.-Your. {50Hr. 

So, de él— His. (h5s. 

Su, de ella— Her. (h9r. 

Sino, ráas, pero— Büt: (b9t. 

Se (mismo).— Self, selves. (s3lfs3lvs. 

Su. suyo, {de elfos).— Their. [tiá'lt. 

Solo; no-sino; mas que.-But, óhly. {b9t 

7nl5. 
Son las tres.— It is three # clock¿ " 
Son las doce y cuarto.-It is á quarter 

past twelve. 
Superior.— Upper. Í9'p9r- 
Si (condicional).— If. (5f. 
Siempre, alguna vez.— Eyer. (3'\9r. 
Sobre —Upon, on. (9p8'n 8n. 
Seis veoesálaío.— Six limes a yoar. 
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La semana úítnua.— «-Laat weék: $t 

Se (impersonal).— Théy, peójjíe.' 61 

Sin.--Wilbout.'(05ttat'0t.' ■ ' * »• •' 64 
Soy yo.— lt isi: 1$ 

Si no lej)ego.— Ifldonot give hun a 

beating. ' ; 78 

S¡.— Whether (h03'th9r. 8? 

Si V. gusta.— If jou olease, 84 

Sírvase V.pasáí adelante .-^Be pleased 

to walkin. (4&k Sn, 85 

Siento molestar á-V. — I amsorry to 

troubfe you. (trO'bil: • * 
Sin novedad para servir á N." — Very 

well, I thank you. ' '-■ 
Sin duda.— JW doufct ó without doubt. 

(dí'OtO&thl^Ot. *9 

Sin. embargo.— However. ((h40?'v9r. 
El supremo bien.— The chief good. 

(ch5f gOd. 91 

Supongo orne sí.— I suppoáe so; 

(s9p7'ss7. 91 

Semejante hombro.— Suelí a man. ' 

(s9ch 2 rain. 94 

Semejantes cosas. — Such things. 

- (s9ch zSngs. 

Según las circunstancias.— According 

lo circünstances. (Ic8'rd5ng 

sS'rí^tosUns. ' ' 97 

Sea lo que sea.-¿~May that be a$ it 

may. (m2. 98 

Servidor de V>- That ís my ñame, Sir. 

(mt*5n)m s9r. 103 

Si, pues que.— Since, considering. (sSns , 

c8nsW9r5tig. 104 

Sírvase V. mismo.— Help yoürsfelf. 

(h3lp»6ft'fr*3<If. , 166 

Sírvase V. priüiero.— Help yoürseff 

* first. 107 
Si V. tiene la bondad se mandará ca- 
lentar la sopa.— Shall l, belp you to 
somesodp? 108 

Si no le causa áV. molestia, sírvame 
V. poca.^-1 wHl trouble you for a' 
litMe. (tr9'b4l. 

Se va haciendo tarde. — 1J grbws dark, 
it grows late. (gr7s arrk I2t. 109 

Se me ocurre un pensamiento.— A* 
thoughl strikes me. ; (2 fc6t ;stri 'Sks 
ih5. -i; : > * 192 

Solo, a.— Alone by one<s eeíT. (fl7'n. 

Solo Dios puede hacer esto .Miod alone 

: can do that. (1l7«n. 

Sefoaconcluidoliatóperatf^hthe opera 
over? {S'ÜMi 7V9r. : : 113 

Sobre la derecha.— On tfce f ight side, : ' ' , 

- ór hand.'fSnTf'Sts^Sé hínaV HS, 
Sobre la izquierda .--Oh Ibé left slde 

* dr hands. (I3ft si '5d h I nds. 



Se trata de. — It is questioned,it turns 

upon. (c03'schí>9n4dt9rns 9p9'n. 
Se me hace tarde.— I long lo ó íor. 

fang. 
Suplico a V. que ofrezca mis respetos 

a.— Pray present mycomplimenU to. 

pr2 pr3's3nt c8'mpi5m3nts. 
Serán dadas de su parte de V.-I shall 

notfail. (f2l. 
Sinceramente.~-$incerely. (s5'ns5rl5. 
Sin embargo.— However, yetafterall. 

Pil03 < v9r53 < tl < ft9r61. 
Siempre.— Al Ways, all the Time. 
Sulamente.-Soliiy. 
Si es así.— If it is the case (ó so). (c2s 

s7. 
Se acostumbra.— It is cus'tomary. 

(c9'st8mlr5. 
Según. -According to, after. (1c8<rd5ng 

Ifl9r. 
Sirvió á las órdenes del general T.— 

He served under the commend of Ge- 
neral T. (s3 4 rv4d 9'nd9r C8m/'nd. 
Siéntese Y. ásu lado.-- Sit byher ó him. 

(s5t. 
Sin que.-r-Without. (OSlhl'Ot. 
Supongamos que. — Let us suppose. 

(I3t 9ss9p7*s " ' 
Supuesto que.— Supposing that./ 
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12Ó 



121 
123 



124 



125 



129 



(s9p7's5ng. 
alv 



Salvo que.— SaVe that. (s2v. 

Sea lo que fuere.— Be i l as it may. (m2L\ 

Se ha quitado el mantel —The cloth 

is laten away. (cl8z t2'k4n 102'.. 126 
Se apagó la vela.— The candle is out. 

(cl'ndllSsI'Ot'. 123 

Se engaña V. completamente.-You are 

quite out. (cQJ'St 1'ot. 
Se fué á Anrtéri'ca. -Hé want of to Ame- 
rica. (03'nt8f. 130 
Se deshizo el casamiento.— The match 

is off. (mlchsf. 
Sea,que.— Whether. (03'th^r. 13| 

Supuesto.— Suppose, (mejoj, suppos,- 

sing. (s9p7*s5ng. - ' . l 

Sea lo quefuere.-Beit as it may. (m2. 
Sobre.— On, upon,. (§u, 9p8'n. , 433 
So pena de muerle.-^Upon paíri of 

dealh.j9p8*n 8Vd3z. 
Se burlan de nosotros con razón.— We 

aredeservedly 1aughedat.(d3s3 c v4d 

l/'f4d. ; ; 7 433 

Se me cayó;el aímá.— Mt heart wiist 

*at my keels. tyifrt'litfs.' ' 
Sinceramente.— At oné's heart. (h/rt. 
I S¿a el que fuere.— Wboever, whosoe- 
* * ver. Ui03'v9r, h0s73*v9r. ' 134. 

Sin dilación, sin tardanza.-íorthwitb. 
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(f7rz0*'z. 
Sin embargo. -Notwilh-stauding that, 

for all that allhough. (n8t05z 

stí'nd5ng 61 6lth7'. 433 

Según las reglas.— Uptothe rules. (9p . 

rOls. 
Se sentó mas arriba que yo.— He sat 

above me. (sU 4b9'v m5. . 437 

Superior á nuestras fuerzas.— Abo ve 

our streughl. (tb9'v I 'Oír str3nz. 
Se le pasa la cólera .— His stomach is 

Soiúg down. (st9'm9c g7'5ng dt'On. 438 
re, encima.— Over. (7*v9r. , 
Saltó al otro lado.del arroyo.— He lea- 

ped over the brookt (15p4d 7'v3r 

j>r0k. 
Se lo dije una y muchas veces.— Itold 

hira so over and over. (7'v9r. 
Sobre las armas. — In arms. (Irms. 440 
Siéntese V. á mi lado.— Sil down by 

roe.(s$td4'0n. 442 

Sediento de sangre.— Blood thirsty. 

(bl9'd z9'rst5. 443 

Si el senado no se opone á eHo.— Hthe 

señale be not against it. (s3'nlt 

4g3nst. 
Se lo ruego á V. por el amor de D,ios. 

—I enlreat you for God'i sake. 

(3ntr5't g8d s2k. 
Si V. espera por algo.— If tbere beany 

thing that you wait for. (02*t f8r. 
Sea de ello lo que fuere, sea como fue- 
re.— Be it, as H may. (m2, 445 
Separadamente.— Asunder. (Is9'nd9r. 446 
Solo.— Alone, only. (4l7'n, 7'nl5. 450 



T Nombres. 
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Tía.— Aunt. (/nt. 
Tos.— Cough. (c8f. 
Toro.— Bul!, (bol. 
Tubo.— Tube. (t50'b. 
Tenedor;— Fork. (f&rk. 
Tierra.— Earth. (3rz. 

Íe.— Tea. (45. 
iara.— Tiara. (151 r4, tf52'r4. 
£1 tirabuzón.— The corkscrew. 

(cS'rkscrO. 
— tapón.— The cork. (c8rk. 
la tinta.— The ink. (5nk. 
Lalalega ó saco*— The bag. (b4g. 
Los tenedores.— The forks. (f8rks. 
El ternero, s.— The calf, the calves. 

(c/f, c/vs. 4 a 

II trabajo, la obra.-^The work. (09'rk. 4 4 
Tres.-Three. (zr$, 20 



XX 

XXI 
2 

3| 
4 



8 
42 



Íreee.— Tnirteen, (*9<rt5n. 
íreinta.— Thirty. fz^rté, 
Las tijera*.— The scissors. (s5 ( s9rs. 
Las tenazas.— The tongs. (tangs. 
El 3.*— The third. (z9r<L 22 

— 30. # — The thirtielh. 

— 34. # — The thtrty-first. 

— 32.°-^The tbirty-second. 

— 33,»— The thirly-third. - 

— turco.— Theturk, lurkish. 23 
— ' tio.— The onde. (9*nk41. 2* 
La torta.— Theoake. (k2k- 

El tiempo*— Tbe Mme. (t4 < 5m. 26 

La taza.— The cup. (c9p, 32 ' 

Una taza párate.— A tea cup: . 
El tapete, la alfombra.— The. carpet. 

fc^rpM, v 

Tonto.— FooL (ÍOU 41 

El templo.— The temple. ÍÍ3 < mp4l. : 

— tema-— The axerciae. (3 x cs3rs4 *5s. it 
Terciopelo.— Velvet. (v3'lv5t. . 45 
Tabaco en, de hoja ó labrado;— To- 
bacco. (l?b'4<<ft. 

Tabaco en polvo.— Snuff. (sn9f. 

Torpe.— Awkward. (6 4 0k09rd. 60 

El tonel.— The cask. (c4sk. 61 

— tintorero.— The dyer. (d4 < 59r. 63 
La. tarea, el deber.-The task, the duty . 67 
Un trozo.— Aslice. (sH 4 5S*\ 

Una tempestad.— A storm. (st&rra. 68 

El trueno —The thumter. (z9'ad9r. 
Un trueno.— A clap of thunder. (2 clip 

8v z9nd3r. 73 

El tintero.— The inkstand. (5nkst4 ( nd. 74 
Él turno, la vez.— The tura. (t9rn,' 7« 
Un tiro;— A shol ó thereportof a gun. 

(sh8t r5'p7rt g9u. 
La teoría— The theory. (zo'8r5. 82 

Triste.— Satl.- 83 

La tristeza.— The sadness. (s4'dn3s. 
El trabajo.— The labour. (I2'b9r.- 
El tratado.— The treatise. (lr&H5& .94 
La tarde.— The aflernon. (4<ft9rn<ta, 92 
El temor del Señor.-The fear of the lord. 

(f5'4r8v th5tórd. 93 

Tenedor de libros!— Book-keeper. 

(W'lHtf'pgr. ' 405 

La tarjeta.— 'The visitin* card (e4rd. 407 
El telón.— The curtaiñ. (c&'rUn. 409 

Trigo.— 6orn. (c8m. 
La tristeza.— Grief, sorrow, sadness. 

(gr5f s8'r7 s4'dn3s. . : 410 

TranquMp.— Quiat (c04'54t. , 4 49. 

La trinitaria.— The forgeMne-not. 
, (f8rg3t m5-n8t. 42f 

Travesuras.— Miscfcief. (mS'sohBL 423 

La trama.-rThexemplot ó plot. 

(c8'mpJ8t pl8U . ' 424 
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. Travesía.— Cfoanwty. (fcrtfsOt. 133 

La Thesalia.— Thessaly. 136 

El tercio, la tercera parte.— Tbe (tlird • 
•part. fz9rd p/rt. 139 

Su talla— 'Hii, 6 her physiognomy . 

(f5s58'n7m5. 141 

El trasero.-Tbe back-iide. (blk'sl 'Sd. 1 44 
La trastienda.-The bafckshop, (bík* sh8p. 
Tiranía.— Tyramiy. (U'rtnS* 145 

La tortora.— Torture. (tt'rchSÚlf. •' 146 
Terco.— Opinionated, obstínate, head- 
* ttrong, süfbborn. (7p5 i n87nil3d * 

8'bf I5n2t 1i3d8tr8ftg st9«b9rn . 
Tabla.— Plank, planch, board, shelf. 

(pHnk plfnch b7td sh3if. 
Temor .-ífear, awe. (RMr 6. I '48 

Totbellino.-Vortex, whirlwind.Whirl- 

pool, wbtrlpH. - (v8'rt3x he$«r1p0i 

h05«r]p5t. 
Traza.—Fwotj ^stepv track, vestige: (101 

H3p trlk v3*st5dj. 
Traicion.-^Treácherr; treasotf . 

(Ir3'ch3r5 tr5's4n. 
Trabajo/— Workmansbip, labour, toil. # 

^'rkmlnshSp I2'b9r WM. 
Ttoidez.— Timidity, basbfulnéss. 

(t5m5^5t&bl r shfohí3s. 
Tierra.— Eartb, land, lands, ground, 

«sítales. !3r& Hnd gfl <0nd 5st2'ts. 150 
Testigo.— Wrtness, deponent ó evi-" 

denoc. (0£'tn3s- d5p1«n3ht 3'v5d3ñS, 
Tiempo.— Time, weather, tense. 

(U'Sraosnt^r t3ns. 
Teatro.— Theatre, stage, plays. 

(z5Mt9r*tídj plís. 



T.-Terfoo*. . 

Tiene V?— Haveyoüf {hly 50: 
Tengo.-— I have. (15hlv. 

Íuien tféne?^-Who has? fli0 Kls. 8 

rabajar.— To^work. [Wrk. 26 

Tener que. — To have to. y 33 

Tener necesidad.*— To be in want of. 

(08'nt. ; 37 

Tra^r'— ^o bring: (br5ng. 41 

Tobar, palpar;— Totoirch. (t9ch. Ib 

Temer.— To fear. (f&Mr. 
Tenido.--Hád. (tílnV * 50 

Tener.— To have. (hlv. 
Tener lugar, 'tener efecto;— To táke • 

place. (tík pl2s/ 51 

Tirar, tirado:-^-To throw awáy, 

thrown away. (zr7 102* zr7n. 53 

Trabajando*-- •'Working. (09*rk5ng. 66 
Tratar, tratado. -TO Iry, trying. (trl'&. 



Tener que. — Tobé to. 

Tiene, nay.-Sing. There is; piar. There 

are. (th*'lr5slr. 
Tefiir de.— To dye ó to colour. (dl'5 

c9'ISr. 
Tener que/ deber de, ser menester. 

— Most, to be obíiged. (m9st b5 

7bH'5dj4d. 
Tratar de.— To try. (trl'5. 
Tener, do.— To hold, beld. (b71d h3W. 
Temer. — To fear, to dread. 

ff5'lr dr3d. 
Tronar.— To.tbunder. (z9'nd9r. . . 
Tener necesidad, necesitar.— To bave 

need of, to need, to want. (n5d 08nt. 
Tirar.— To pulí, to draw. (pOl dr6. 
Tirar (hablando de armas de fuego).— 

To shoot, to firé. (shOt ff'otr. 
Tirar un tiro, con fusil. — To fire a 

guri. (fí'Slr g9n. 
Tirar un pistoletazo. --To ffre a pistol. 
. Ífr51rp5'st9l. 
Tirar un tiro á alguien.— To fire.at. 

some.one. (fl'SIr. 
Tener cuidado de algo ó con algo.— To 

takecare of sómelhing; (t?k cí'.lr. 
Tomar, pedir prestado. — To borrow. 

(b8«r7. 
Tener costumbre.— To have the hábil, 

o to be in the nabit. (hVb5t. 
Trabajar.-To labour. (I2'b9r. 
Tener cuidado.— To takecare. 

(t2kc2Mr; 
Tener compasión de alguien .- 

have compassion on some one. 

(c8tíiprsh9n. 
Tocar el viofin.* I9t flauta. r-To 

upoto the viwinV to play the 

Hn; the flute. Ivt'ítflSn flso't. 
Tener intención de. — To have the in- 
. tentionto. Í5nt3 < nsh9h; 
tenderse en el suelo.-Tostretch.ohe's 

selfálong the floor. (str3tch. 
Totoar medidas. — To také measu.res. 

(t2k m3'sh50<rá. 
Tengo las manos frias.— My hands are 

coíd. (hlnda c7ld. 
Tengo él cuerpo frió. — My body is 

cold.-(c71d. r 
Tomar las cosas agenas. — To také 

other people's property, (t2k 9'th9r 

pS'pils'prS^rtS. 
Tener un ataque de apoplejía.-To bave 

acold m" (c7Idf5t. 
Tener un acceso de fiebre.— To have 

an agüe. (tHvia2'g50. 
Tocar.— To strike. (strr5k. 
Trasladarse á.-To repair to:*(r5p2'ír. 
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Trasladarse al ejército, á so regimien- 
to.— To repair to the ermy, to one's 

regiment. (r5p2'lr 4rm5 r3'd|5m3nt . 
Tener medios.— To aíford. 4f?'rd. 
Tener trazas.— To show a disposition 

(desire) to. To seem desiroua. 

(sh5 d7sp7s$'sh9n tO *5m d5sl'5r9s. 
Tener trazas, tener cara.-To look like 

to appear. (I0k H'5k 4pdMr. 
Tratarse con alguien. — fe associate 

wilh some one. 4s7<sh52t. 
Tratar de. — Toendeavour. (3nd3«v9r. 
Traducir.— To transíale. (tr4nsl2't. 
Traducir al francés.-To transíate into 

French. (tr4nsl2't. 
Traducir del francés al inglés.— To 

transíate from French into Engüsh. 

trlnslíH. 
Tener (fechas).— To.bear. (b2'4r. 
Trazar.— To chalk, to trace íto coun- 

terdraw. (chHk trts cí0nt9rdr6. 
Tomar el pulso á uno.— To feel some 

one's pulse, (fól p9ls. 
Tiene los ojos á la flor de la cara. — 

He has his eyes on a level with bis 

head. (I'5s8n2 l3'v5l h3d. 
Tener convidados en casa.— To nave 

company to day. (hl v c9'mp4n5 d*. 
Tocar, sonar, dar.— Tostrike. (stM'Sk. 
Tranquilizar. — To quiet. (C04*o4t. 
Tañer un colegio.-To keep a boarding 

school. (k5p 2 b8'rd5ng«c01. 
Tener una casa de pupilos. — To keep 

a boarding house. (k5p b8rd5ng 

hVOs. 
Tratarse de.— To turn upon, to be the 

qüestion (the thkig)toie ultime for, 

to be questioned. (t9rn 9p8'n 

c03«scn9n U%m. 
Tardar.— To delay, to tarry, to be 

long. (d5l2* t/'r5b5l8ng. 
Tener buenos ratos.— To nave a good 

time, (hiv t gOd tf'5m. 
Traerse,— To fetch away. (f3ch 402'. 
Tirar.— To throw away. (zr7 402'.. 
Tirar por.— To fting out. (fl5ng TOt. 
Tirar de la espada.— To draw out. 

(dr6 4'0t. 
Tener buen corazón .—To have a good 

heart ó to be good hearted. (b5 gOd 

h/'r3d. 
Tocar las bandas de música.— To strike 

off: (strl'6k 8f. 
Tratar de pegar.— To strike at. 

(strl'ok U. 
Tratar de morder. — Te snap at. 

(sn1p4l. 
Tratar de agarrar, de cojer, de obte- 
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■er, a1cawar.-—Tograapat.> 

|gT4sp 4t. ; 

Tratar de morder, de zaherir.'-- Te 

bite at. (b4'6t 4t. 
Tratar d$ arrebatar.— To «alca ai. . 

¿snlch 4t. ., t .. 

Tratar de dar' una patada. -Te. kick at* 

(*í&4t. 
Tener juego.-Toíetcb away.. (f$cb 402'. 
Tratar con <lureza.-To bear bard upon. > 

(bt'it- bfrd OfK8 c a. 
Tirar aft aire.—Tothrow.ap. (ir7 9p> 
Tapar.— To stop ó clos# up. (sl8p cJ7s 

9p. 
Traer.— To giveup. (g*v j>p. 
Tener por cierto.— *To sel dewn for. : 

(s3t úVQa. 
Tirar al suele.— To fliog <dew&. (fl5ng 

d4*0n. 
Transferir, traspalar.— To make ever, 

(m2k7«v9r. 
Traspasar, tueareitir.— To tare ever 

(muy poco usado). (t9rn 7*v9r. 
Tener la cabeza descubierta.— To have 

the bead uncevered. (btv h3d 

9nc9'v9r4d» 
Tener los pies descalzos. — To have 

the feet uncovered. (b4v fi* 

9nc9'v3r4d. 
Tomar parte en una conversad m.-T o 

!>ut a word inte the oonvereatien. 
mejor to take part in) (pOt 2 09'rd 

C8nv3s2 < sh9n t2k ptrt 5n. 
Traer 5.— Ta bring ib. (br5ng5n. 
Tener cuestiones con alguien.— Te be 

at variaoce ó to bave a quarrel 

with some body. (b5 4t v2'r5fns 

htvcOtfrSl. 
Tomar.— To'aoéhuct from. flbstrf 'ct 

fr8m. 
Tomar el nombre de algntea.— To go 

by (one's ñame). (g7 b4'5 09'ns n2m. 
Tener apagada ta sed.— Toba ve one's 

thirst quenched. (hlv 0£ < U8t9 t rst 

c03nchd. 
Tener el coraron en 1 as menos .—To be 

freeand open. (b5fr5 4nd 7'p4n. 
Tenerlos cáseos á la jineta.— Te be on 

the high horse. (b* 8n h4 '5 hsrs. 
Tirar al florele.— Tofence. (f3*ns. 
Tomar la delantera.— To get befare. 

(g3t b5f7'4r. 
Tolerar, {por conveniencia en).— *To 

connive at. (c8n4'5v 4t. 
Tener sujeto á alguien .-T o keeponder. 

(k5p 9«nd9r. 
Tomar grae parte eiruiia conapiracioa. 

— -To be deeply oeocerned in a 
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conspiracy. (b5 db'dte c8ns3'rn4d 

6n2 c8nsp5'Ms5. 
Tomar. — To take, lo ai su me. (tík., 449 
Traspirar. --Totr|iispift r perspire. 

(Ir4asp4'54r p3rsp4'54r. 

*. * • * 

T.— Adverbios, eto. ; 

Tuyo.— Thine. jlh!'5n'.' XX 

Todavía (en sentido de «anudad y 

. : punca de tiempo,.algo,¡ n?as),-Son»e 
morQ, any w*rc< (s9miD7;'ir* 
3'n5 m7'4r. 22 

Tanto, a, Jantog, as.-As ffluca, aa ma- 
nyáis ; m9cb, 1s nte'nS. . ti 

Tanlo-Gomo.-rAsBiuxjh-as. (4¿m9ek is. 

Tantos-como.-t-As many-as» . (Is 

t.Vrt'ító 4s. 

Todavía.— Still. (st5l. 26 

Todavia no, ya no.— Not yet. 

Todo,s, a, s, cada.»— JSvery r alL (3'vr5 
61. •'. - > 36 

Todos los dias, cada dia.— Every day. 

Todas las mañanas. — Every morning. 

ÍodasJas lardes.-rEvery evening. 
arde,— Lat> (lstt., .,.,.. 
Tan-como.— As-as. 45 

Tempiano.-rrEarly. (3'rl5. " 47 

Todavía na.— Not yet. (n8t 53't. . 
Tal.-r-Sucha,Js9ch2. . 4$ 

Tres veces. -^Thrice ó three times. 

(zri'Ss, zr5;ti'5ips. 51 

Tres veces al mes.— Thrice, ó three 

times a inonth. - , 54 

Íanto por año.— So much a year. 
anto por cabeza.— So.mucb ahead. . 
Tanto por soldado.-So mapn a soklier. : 
Todo.— AJÍ. (61. 63 

También.— Also. (6ls7. • > 6$ 

Todo el mundo.— Every one o «very 

body. t3'v9r5. 74 

Tan, (ponderativo).— So. (s?; . . £5 

Tanto-, s.— So tnuch, so manv. (s,7 mdch 
h P»3'n5. 
•Tpflo eldia,-r*The whole day, ó aU 

the da,y. (h7'ld2.6l. - 88 

Toda la. njafiaaa, tarde, año .—The 

whole morning, eveiung, year* , 

f(h7lm8'rn5ng, 5<vn5ng, 5'4r. 
Toda la pochp*— The whole nighMU 
, ^heni'ght. (nf'St. 
Todas las roujeres.-rEveq^ womau. 

$3'v9r5 0'm9|l. . <v , : 

Todas las veces.— Evejry tin\e. (3'v9f5 ¡ 

\\'bm. . ■ .. ,,:•■- 

Todas, tas semnas.— Evecy we.ek. s , 

(3<v9r5 0$k. .»-..• r- . ;.-,.; 



Trae malas policías el vapor.— Tke 

steamer brings bad Jiews. (br5ogs 

bldn50's. 
Tenga V. cuidado.— Be careful. (b$ 

es'lrfDl. 
Todos los principios son difíciles. — AJÍ 

begjonings are difücult. (61 

b5g5'n5ngs, 4rd5'í5c9lt. 
Tanto mas.— So mueh the more. (s7 

m9ch m7'4r. 
Tanto menos.*-*So much tbe les*. (s7 

m9cb 13s. 
Tanto mejor.— So muchlhe better. (s7 

m9cb b3*l9r. 
Tanto peor.— So much the worse. (s7 

m9ch 09'rs. 
Tantísima gente.— Such a multttude of 

people. (s9ch 2 m9li5U>0d p5'p4l. 
Tenemos á la visla. . — We have be- 

foreus... (hlv b5f7'4r 9s. 
Tarde 6 temprano»— Sooner or later. 

|s0'o9r 8r I2't9r. 
Tengo un almacén de paño.— 1 keep a 

dry goods store. (k$p dr4 *5 

gÓ'dsst7'4r. 
Torpemente.— Awkwardly.unhandily, 

badly. . (6'k09rd!5, 3nh4'nd5i5, 

bl'díy. 
Tampoco eso,— Neither ihaU 

(n5Uh9r. 
Todo en derredor.— All around. (61 

4r4'Qnd. 
Tiempo íauerlo.^-üuH season. / (d91 

.s5<sln. 
Tranquilícese V.— Compose yourself. 

(carcpl's,; 
Tan pronto j tan pronto come.— Some-r 

times-sometbing. (s9'mt45ms, 

s9'mz5ng. 
Tengo eibonorde saludar áV.-I bave 

the honour to salute you. 
Tal cual, ast, así.-Pretty well, so, so. 

^5^15 03187. 
Tal cosa.— Such a ihing. (s9ch 2 z5ng. 
Todo lo contrario. -Quite the contrary. 

(cor5t c8'atrlrS. • . 
Todo ó todos á la vez.— AU at once. 

(61 4109*08. . 

Todo junto.— AltQgether, entirely. 

(6U7^3Hb9r, anti^rls, , 
Todo viene á ser lo mismo.— It all- 

comes to the sanie thing. (61 c9ms. • 
Tpmariamas bien, etc.— 1 had rather 

,take etc. <tHdH'tb9r t?k. 
Tienga V. razón ó no...— Whether you 

are in the right or in the wrong. 

(03 f th?9r jrl c « r8ng. 
Tocaate.— About. (4brot t 
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Toca el piano 7 el arpa.— He plays on 

ó upon the violin and barp. (plts 

8n9p8'nh/rp. 432 

Tráigame V. mi espada. -Bring me my 

sword. (br5ngm5 mi '5 s7ra. 434 

Todo derecho.— Forthright, (f7rzM'5t, 
Toda clase de frutas.-r*AU sorts of 

fruits/(6l s8rls 8v frOts. 436 

Tiene los brazos cruzador— He has bis 

arms fólded. (/rms Dldld. 438 

Tenia autoridad sobre todos los otros. 

He was sel over all the rest. (»3t 

7'v9r 61 r3st. 
Tanto mas, cuanto que.— The more as. 

(m7'4r4s. # 440 

Tanto menos, cuanto que.— The leas 

as. (13s 4sv 
Tenemos buenas esperanzas.— We are 

in good bope6. (gOd W-p*. - 
Todo lo contrario de lo que hablamos. 

-Quite from what wespeak..(c01*5t 

írfim h08H sp5k. 442 

Todas las cotas fueron creadas por la 

paUbiha de Dios.^-All thtnrgs were . 

created by the word of God. (61 

zSngs-crSín^bl'S 09'rd 8y G8d. 
Tiene gracia en todo lo que hace. — 

She does every thing gracefully. 

(gra«sf0l5. .443 

Tenia las piernas cruzadas.— He had 

bis legs.folded aeróte.- (I3gs f7'ld4d 

4cr8's. . - 445. 

Todos los filósofos anteriores 4 él.-— 

Afl philosophers before him. <6l 

f5l8*s7f9rs tótt'lr. ~. 446 

Todavía,— Stíll ó yet, more yet, eveii 

then. (st6l 53't m7'fr 5*v4Mb3n» 44? 
Todo el niundo. — Every body all -the 
\ World. (3'vrB 61 09'rld. • H9 

C»— Nombre»* 



Una urna.— An urn. (9rn. 48 
U»a universidad.-.-Ait «njversity.- 

(50H5v3'rs5t5. 

4.— One. (09n. ^ 20 

El 4 4 .° — Ttie Oleventh (3l3'?3M. tí 
El teatro.— The play¿ the. theatre» (plt) 

*í$«4t9r. ' 3¿ 

lA tarde.— The evening;. (5'vn5ng. 40 

Ternero.— So«*e veal. (s9m V51. 41 

UguaL— üsuah (Se'shSOÍl. 44 

Las tmas.-^-Tbe naits. (nsils. tf* 

Wü.— Usefct. (ae'sfei. • 97 
Víco.— Alone, by himself, herself etc. 

{»V7'n,.b4<5: ....'■ ..-.. itft 



«.«-Verbo». 



Ufcar, do, (vestidos) .-To we*r aut, worn 
out. to*'4rf ( Ot08'rií. ? 57 

Usar de.-To use, to make use of. (50's 
^tk^v. •" " 86 

Utilizar una cosav— to take advantage 
of atbing. (lík 4dvrnt6dj. 409 

Utilizar.— To make the most é best of. 
(mík m7st b3st. 435 

Unirse á una persona por afeeto. — Te 
attach one'sself to, pegarse una co- 
sa ketrá.-¿Td stick to (activo).— To 
cling to (intransitive)^(M4 <ch, st5k/ 
cl5n£. 444 



C— Adverbios, ele. 



Usted.— Tea. (50'. 4 

Él último, la última, este, a, os, ás.— - : 

Thelatter..(l4'l9r. 44 

Un cuarto deshora:— A quítrter. (t 

k04'rt9r. «:• : 30* 

Usualmenle^-Usufflly. (5^sh504l5. ;• 44^ 
Una^ez.— Orice. k)9ns. - * 54 

Üná vez al dia.— Once a day. (09*08 1 
. di. v 54 

Un minuto/— A miqute. (m6'n5t. 5$ 

Un^hora.— Aahotír. [VMx. . 04 

Un dia.— Aday, (« dsu 
Un mes.-^A montb. (m9nfc* • 
Ufc año.— A yéar. (5'4r. 
Una semana.— A week. {06'k. ** 
Uno, a.^-^-One.'^mpérsoñat). • • 
Ultimo.— Last. {Hst. -75 

Wia cosa.-- A* thing.it zStig: • 94* 

Uno apotro; ima á ¿tra.— Eaeh ether. * 

(5ch« 9'th9r. - 404 

Uno mwmo.-í-One's-self. (09'ns s3lf. . 4t>5 
N. se maneja mal.— You go about it 

the wrong way. (g7 4 bl'0tT8nfc 0*' . 408 
Una sola mujer:*-One woiban 4írfy\ 
• "* (09'n7'nt8. • •" ' 44í 

Un solo Dios.— One God. (Q9'n G8d. 
Últimamente.— Lately. (H'ÜS, . 443 

V. está én su cáfcav~Make yotirself at 

hoine, (mik Hh7m. 4 45 

V. se Chadcea^-Vóu are jesting. ' 

Ü»<s*5ng. - • . • . #47- 

V.^es . mtty h»ondidoso^^¥eo«te venry 

kind. (SOMrv^rSkl'ftnd. 420 
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V. es nauy.et>rtós.-+You are v«ry po- 

lite. (p7H'6l. •■■ . .-. . 

V. es muy amable.— You are very 
. amiablc. (2'm54b4i. 
Uno ú otro.— Eilherone, -(5'th9r09'B. 
Únicamente. — Alone, by himself, her- 

self. (4l7 < nb4'6, 
Un* que otra vez.— Now and tben. 

(nro 4nd th3o¿ . 
Una vez que. — Sitie*. (s5oí. 
Un tal K.-*A Mr. Ji. ' 
Y< hace una buena acción.— You per- 
forma goodactioaó deed. (parf&'rm 
• gOd 4'csh9nd5d. 
V. dudaba.-* You were off a*d on. 

(02'ir sfifidM. 
Ub «poquito .-Just a little, everao little. 

(j9st 15*44!,. 3'v9r $7. 
Una buepa renta.-* A good bargain. 

(g0db/'rg5n. ' 
V. está en un -grande error respecto de 
c eso.-You are labouring under a great 

mistake in regard totfcat. (14 í b7r5ng 

9>'nd9r grít mbsirk r5g/'rd. 
V. tiene muchísima razón. — You are 
v.perfectly right. (pa'rfSctlSrl'St. 
Un poco achispado.— A little inliqqor. 

(15*141 Í5'c9r. 
Uno á uno.— One. by one. (Q9'o bl**. • 
V. vive como rey (alo rey),— You Uve -. 

like a king. (15 v l4'5k 2 káng. 
Ulterior.— Further. (f9'rlh9r. 
üllímo.— Last, laUer.<Ust Irt9r. 



¿0.— Twenty. Í0'3nt5. 
J4.1— Twenty-one. 
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V.-~-{\tomt»res. 



Veha.-^-Vein, (v2n> 

Yinp.—Wine. (04 c 5n. 

Viejo, a vf.r-Qld. (lid, ■ . 

Vestido.— CoaW-Hc7t. . 

Ateqino.r-Neighbour. (n*'b9r. 

Yara ó haiton.— SUck ó cañe. («15c c2n. 

Vergüenza.^-:AshaíDed, {Ishi'mid. . 

La vaqa (carne).^-Beef. (b5f. 

La vel&,— The candle. (ql/odil. 

Bínale, pagaré, esquela, billele.r^The 

not. (n7W 
Viernes.— Friday.- (fH'5d5. 
Los vecino^trr-Tbeivaiglibours. (n2'4>9rs. 
El jvaso, s.— The glass, the glasses.; 
, (gl.t»glt«*. 
La vaca, s.— Beef,.veeves. (b5f b5vs. 

Deer. (dS'ir. 
Vinagre.— Some vinegar. (v.5'n5g9f» 
Valor, corazón, 4inma.- Goirage, . 

{c9«r5dj. 



XV1IF 



: 22.— Twenty-two. 
23.— Twenty-three. . 
24.^Twenty-four. 
■15.— Twenty~i?e. 
El volumen {libro).— Tire volóme. 
i (vS'l&Oro. 

El «0°.— The twentíeth. 
2l # .— The twenty first. 

— Í2*. — Tlie twenty sp'cond. 

— .13°.— The twenty third. 

— |4 .— The twenty fourlh. 
La voz, la palabra.— Tlreword. (09rd. 
Los vestidos, los ropages.-The olothes 

fcl7'z3s. 
El viento.--The wind. (05'nd. 
El verano. — The summer. (s9'm9r. 
La vueIla:-The< retara 6 coming' back. 

(r5t9'rn c9'm5ng b4k. 
La venida.—. The oomtog, the arriviog. 

(C9'm5ng 4rl'5v5ng. 
El verano.— The summer. (s9*»9r. 
La vez, el turno.— The turn. 4t9rn. 
Yeoecia. — Venice. 
Elviolin.— Thevipiin. (v4«67l5n. 
Vestidos.— Garments. (gSrm3nt9s 
las vivos.— The living. (I5'v5ng. 
El verde oscuro. — i)ark green. 

(d/rkgr5n. 
Los vejelales.-Vegelabtes. (v3'dj5t4b4ls. 
Las verduras.— Greius', (grfiés. 
La virtud>— Vírtufe. (v&'rcbO. 
Vaca fresca.-Fresh beef )ír3sh b5L 
Lavoz.--Thcvoice. (v8^5s. v . 

El vientre.— The belly. (h3'lB. • 
Un vestido medto usaao.-A half worn 

coat. (hflf 07'rn c7t. 
XX|jLas viMjeiaB.-Thesmallpox. f«m6lp8x. 
Vwo dulce.— Somesweet wine. > 
,La víspera. — The day befcre. (42 

j)5n f lr. • 
Una vate.~^A metre. * (t-nft c 4Sr* 
Los vivares. — The ptovioíoas. 

(pr7v5 < sh9ns. 
La verdad.— The truth. (trOz. . ■ . i 
tJn verbo. — A verb. (v3rb. . 
Viudo, a.— Widew, widotver t . 

(05'd8 05*d84r.- . * - 

El vello ;-rDown. (dl'On. 
La vista.— The sight. (sl'&t. 
El veslido.-Tbeidress, thecostum^. 
. <dr3s C8st50'm. •». 

Un vestido etegante.-An'elegahtdress, 

(4n 3*150^1 dr3s. . *• i 
•Una ventaja.— An advantage. (1* ' 

4dv4 t ñt5dj. 
Uvioleta.^Thevíolet* (Vi4í57lsu 
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Un vestido dé seda.— A sflk gowh. 

jí s5lkg4'0n. 
Viburno. — Wayfaring-tree. 

(Oí'ferSng lr5. 
Vereda.™ By-path. (bl'5p4z. 
Vecindad,— Vecinity, neighbourhood. 

(v5s5'n5t5 nrbVrkOá. 
Viernes Santo. — Good Friday. (gOd 

Ír4'5d5. 
La vigilia.— The Ev*. (5v. 
Valor.-Value. (v4'l60. 
Vergonzoso.— Shameful, ashamed, 

bashful. (blsMOl. 
Viaje.— Journey, voyage, travet. 

(j9'ru5 v8«5dj trl'v5i. 
Vista.— Sight; view, prospect, vista, 

survey. (sl'StvSO* pr8'sp3ct v5st4 

»9rvl'. 
Vivo.— Hasty, warm, sharp, keen, 

alive. (ht'stS 06'rm sh4rpk5n 4l4<Sv. 
Voto.— Vow, wish. (v4'0 03'sh. 

V.- Verbo». 

Vivir. — Tolive. (I6v. 
Venir.— To come. (c9m. 
Ver. — To see. (s6. 
Vender.— To sell (sal. 
Verificarse, tener lugar.— To take 
1 place, (tlk pUs. 
Visto.— Seeu. (s5n. 
Vendido.— -Sold. (s7ld. 
Vivir, habitar.— To uve, to dwell. 

(I6v dO'3!. 
Volver.— To return, to come back. 

(rCtS'rn c9m b4k. 
Viajar.— To travel. (trl^vSl. 
Valer. — To be worth. (b5 09'rz. 
Valer mas.— To be better. (b5 b3H9r. 
Vivir de.— To Uve on. (15'v 8n. 
Vender á crédito. — To sell on credit. 

(s¿l 8n cr3'd5t. 
Veider al contado. — To sell fer casb. 
Vender barato.— To seltaheap. (ch6p. 
Veader caro.— To sell dear. (d$'4r. 
Valer la pena. — Te be worth while. 

(09'rz h0l'5l. 
Vale mas? es preferible? es mejor?*— 
t Is it bétter? (b3't9r. 
Vestir.— To dress. {dr3s. 
Verter.— To spili. (sp5L 
Vivir, quedarse.— To stay,to. soiourn. 

<st1 s7j9'rn. 
Vacilar .-To hesitate. (h3's5t«. 
Venir solo. — To come quite alone. 
Verse reducido.— To be reduced. Íb5 

r6d50's4d. 
Venderse bien.— To séll well. (s3l Wl 
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53 
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62 

64 

68 
76 
85 
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Verse de lejos.— Te *té fer of 6 froto ' 

afar. (s5 Wr'ef fr8m Wr) • - i ] 
Verter.— ?o sfced, to peiir **t. \tfy$fr ' 

p7*lr40t. T - 

Verter lágrimas.— Toshed leáis. teh3d 

15'4tr. •' • 

Visitar á alguien.— To go to see some' 1 

one. (g7 s5 *9m 09'n. ' ' " '> l 

Vivir suntuosamente.— Ta live Mgb, 

ahigh life. (tóv h4<5 l4t>f. 
Variar — To alter, to changa J (6*H9r 

chlnj. 
Velar.-To üti up, to wttteh. (s5l *p 

08ch. » •■* ' ' 

Vestirse.— Te dress (one's sélf). (dir3s. 
Volarse (las aves).-To fly away,- ó flee 

away. (fl4*5 lOJ'ftS. ! 
Verter.— To fin out. (ffil 4«0t. 
Vomitar maMícrones.—To brealb dut " 

curses. (br5z 4 , Otc9'rs4s. 
Volarse, llevarse con pólvdra.-To Mo'w' 

off* ^hl7 8f. 
Volar por junto.— To fly abotit. 

fll'5 4b1'0t- 
Venir á interrumpir entrándose dopde 

uno está.— To obtrude on. ^SbtrMT 
Volverse hacia.— To*urn to.{t9rn 
Veftir.— To bring up. (br5ng9pí 
Volver.--Tó turn up. (t9rn 9p: 
Venir bien á uno irtía cosa.— To ium 

something well to somo epe. (t9rt 

031. • 

Vefar.-To sit úp. (s5t 9p. f - 
Vivir con.— To take up wilh. (tlk 9p 
. 05<th ó 05'z. 
vanagloriarse.— «To boast, to praise 

one's self. (b7st pts. 
Vivir suntuosamente.— To live high. 

(I5vh4'5. 
Vencer dificultades.— To unríddlé, te 

unriddle difficulties. (9nr5'dÜ : 

d5'í5c9lt5s. 

Votar .—To put, to tbe vete. (pOt v7t.. 

Volver atrás,— To run baek, (r9i> blk. 

Volver á lograr.-To get back. (g3t b4k; 

Vencer.— Tó get the better of. (g3t 

b3H9r 8v. 
Volver.— To go back, to return. (g7 

blkr5t9'rn. ' 

Yacilar.— To totter. to stagger, to*e«. 

(t8H9rst4 , g9rr5Í. 
Vestir.— To dress, to clothe. (dr3s <Jl7tb 
. > •■*.'*' 

V.— Adverbio») et«. ;'; 
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Vfcestro,—Yoúr. (50!r. ' 
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V.— Adverbios, eto. 



241 



Varias veces. -Several times. (s3'v9rll. 

tl'Sms. 
Verdaderamente.— Indeed. (5nd5'd. 
Van á dar las doce.— It is goiug to' 

strike twelve. (stH'Sk'tOS'lv. 
Velozmente.— Rapidly. (r4 ¿ p5dl5. 
Yoy á escaparme.— I must go (must 

be off). (m9st g7 b5 8f. 
Vayase V!— Go away! begone! (g7 402' 

b5g8'n. 
Veza vez.— Alternately, turn by tura. 

(tlt3*rnltl5 t9rabr5. 
Venga V. acá.-Come hire. (c9m h5'4r. 
Vaya V. allá.— Go there. (g7 lh2'4r. 
Voy.— I am coming. (4m c9'm5ng. 
Véngalo queviniere.-Come what may 

ówill. (c9mh08Hm2 054. 
Venga V. á verme.-Come and seeme. 

(c9m 4nds5 m5. 
Venga V. á tomar una taza de café con 

leche.-Come and take a cupof coffee 

and milk. (c9m t2k c9p c8'Í5 m5lk. 
Vamos, qué vergüenza!— Away for 

shame. (102* f8r sh2m. 
Vayase V. de aquí .-Away from henee. 

(402'fr8m -3ns. 
Vamonos de aquí!— Awayí (402*. 
Volver.— To go back, to return. (g7 

b4k r5t9'rn. 
Vamos, levántate y marchémonos .-Up 

and letus be going. (9p 13t 9s b5 

gT5ng. 
Ve á los infiernos.— Down, down to 

hell. (dronhal. 
Viajó por tQda italia.-He travelled all 

over Italy. (tr1'v5l4d6l 7'v9r5 < Ul5. 
Vestida toda de blanco.— Ciad all over 

in white. (cHd 61 7<v9r 5n hOl't. 
Verdaderamente.— In truth. (5ntr0z. 
Vade Cádiz á Jerez.— He goes from 

Cádiz to Jerez. 
Vive'á salir del dia, es decir, no a- 

horra.— He has but from hand to 

mouth. (h4sfr8m hlnd mí'Oz. 
Va la vida.— Life is at stake. (I4'5f 6s 

4t st2k. 
Vive en su retiro como verdadero fi- 
lósofo.— He uves in his retreat lrke 

a real philosopher. (I5vs r5tr5't r5's 

Í5l8<s7f9r. 
Volveré al instante.— I will quickly be 

back again. (05'1 c05'kl5 b5 blk 

4g3n. 
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Vine á tientas.— I carne groping aloog 

(c2mgr7'p5ng 4l8'ng. 

Vivía algún tiempo después de ellos. 

—He was a little after their time. 

(08's* I5<t4l4'ft9rt4'5m. 146 



Y.— Hombres. 

El yermo.— The helmet. (h3'lm5t. 44 

Yardas.— Yards. (54'rds. 92 
El yerno.— The son-in-law. (s9'n-5n 

16. 94 

Yerba.— Grass, herb. (gr4s, 3rb. 448 

Y.— Adverbios, etc. 



Yo.— I. (45. 4 

Ya no-no mas.— No more, not any 

more. (n7m7Mr, n8t3'n5 m7'4r. 23 

Ya no, todavía no. —Not yet. (n8t 53't. 26 
Ya.— Already. (6lr3'd5. 47 

Ya no-no ya.— No longer (con refe- 
rencia á tiempo) .— (n7 I8'ng9r. 58 
Ya que.— Since. (s5ns. 424 
Yo me engaño.— I am out. (im 4'0t. 427 
Yo estaba siempre én pié.— I was ne- 

ver off my legs. (08's n3'v9r. 430 

Ya que.— Whether. (h0¥ th9r. 434 

Me aproximo á los 80 años.— I am 
going on my fourscore.» (4m g7*5ng 
8n m4'5f7'rsc7'4r. 431 

Yendo y viniendo aquí y allí.— To and 

from. (Ind fr8m. 434 

Ya está enfadado ó amostazado .—His 

blood is up. (bl9d 9p.* . ' 435 

Ya para entonces.— By tnat time: (b4 '5 
th1tt1 ( 5m. 442 



Z.— Nombres* 

Zapato.— Shoe. (sho. 3 

Una zurra.— A whippin. (2 h05'p5ng. 446 



3R.— Verbos. 

Zambullir.— To dive. (d4'5v. 
Zurrar.— To whip. (h05'p. 
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Siendo debidas á la amistad del Sr. D. Carlos Fitz Henry muchas observaciones que 
han contribuido á mejorar esta Gramática, considero un dfiber dejar consignado en ella 
mi reconocimiento 4 tan entendido profesor, ' 
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